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Charles  Rothwell, 
U.N.  Founder,  Dies 


Charles  Easton  Rothwcll, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Unit 
ed  Nations,  former  president  of 
Mills  College  and  a  former  di 
rector  of  the  Hoover  Institution 
at  Stanford  University,  died 
yesterday  afternoon  while  on  a 
walk  near  his  Inverness  home  in 
Marin  County.  He  was  84. 

A  native  of  Denver,  Mr.  Roth- 
well  was  an  authority  on  interna 
tional  affairs. 

In  1945,  he  headed  the  500- 
member  group  that  developed  the 
records  of  the  United  Nations  con 
ference  in  San  'Francisco,  which 
brought  the  I'.N.  Charter  into  be- 
>  ing. 

"We  knew  we  had  to  have  some 
kind  of  international  organization 
after  the  war,"  said  Rothwcll  in  a 
1985  interview.- 

"We  had  been  through  so  much 
with  1he  war.  This  (the  U.N.),  was 
going  io  be  ihe  greatest  achieve 
ment  that  came  from  all  that  hor 
ror,"  he  said. 

T'cfore  joining  the  U.S.  State 
;  Derailment  in  1941,  Mr.  Rothwell 
hid  been  an  assistant  professor  of 
history  a'  Reed  College. 

In  the  State  Department,  he 
served  as  an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  sec 
tion  of  the  Anglo-American  Carib 
bean  Commission  at  the  first  West 
Indies  conference  and  was  an  assis 
tant  executive  secretary  at  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference. 

Mr.  Rothwell  left  the  State  De 
partment  in  1946,  after  his  U.N. 
work,  to  become  a  senior  staff  mem 
ber  of  the  Brookings  Institution  in 


CHARLES  EASTON  ROTHWELL 
Ex-president  of  Mills  College 

Washington,  D.C.. 

He  was  named  vice  chairman 
of  the  Hoover  Institution  in  1947 
and  became  its  director  in  1952. 

He  served  until  1959  when  he 
went  to  Mills  College,  where  he 
served  as  president  from  1959  to 
1967. 

After  retiring  from  Mills,  he 
was  a  general  adviser  for  education 
al  development  for  the  Asia  Foun 
dation. 

Mr.  Rothwell  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Virginia,  of  Inverness,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Richard  Hinckle. 

Funeral  services  are  pending. 


FROM  MINES  TO  MINDS 

The  Oral  History 

of 
Charles  Easton  Rothwell 


When  I  was  first  asked  to  dictate  my  oral  history,  I  replied  negatively. 
I  said  that  I  preferred  to  try  to  write  an  autobiography.   That  was  the  old 
professional  historian  within  me  speaking.   Now,  at  82,  I  must  acknowledge 
the  truth.   Because  I  sometimes  procrastinate,  the  autobiography,  very  slowly 
accumulating,  might  never  have  been  finished.   I  might  have  spent  too  much  of 
my  time  verifying  and  reworking  the  data.   I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  now 
this  oral  history  is  in  being.   It  could  even  become  the  launching  pad  for  an 
autobiography,  God  willing. 

I  did  not  follow  in  the  path  of  my  father,  Charles,  and  my  uncle,  John 
Rothwell  who  were  mining  engineers,  nor  that  of  my  mother's  brother,  from 
whom  I  derived  the  name  Easton.   He  was  what  is  known  in  Canada  as  a 
Chartered  Accountant,  the  equivalent  of  our  Certified  Public  Accountant. 
Rather,  my  delight  in  learning,  aroused  during  my  student  days  at  Reed 
College,  led  me  into  a  teaching  career  soon  after  I  graduated.   There  I 
remained,  concluding  my  career  as  a  college  president.   There  was  one  very 
important  interlude,  however.   For  six  years,  beginning  in  June,  1941,  I  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington.   My  unit  was  involved 
in  postwar  planning.   That  led  to  my  participation  in  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations.   It  also  led  to  my  involvement  in  other  overseas  activities 
both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

All  along  the  way  I  had  opportunity  to  broaden  my  vistas.   As  a  boy  in 
Butte,  Montana,  I  experienced  much  of  the  good  and  the  bad  of  a  mining  town 
peopled  with  immigrants  from  Wales,  England,  Italy,  Central  Europe,  and  China. 
Through  some  good  high  school  teaching,  my  eyes  were  opened  in  other 
directions.   By  the  time  I  reached  Reed  College  in  1920,  my  appetite  for 
learning  had  been  whetted,  although  I  did  not  know  it.   The  appetite  is  still 
there,  although  modified  by  age  and  experience. 

I  have  seemed  destined  to  live  and  to  grow  among  women.   I  did  not 
really  know  my  own  mother,  who  died  when  I  was  two.   But  I  was  devoted  to  my 
foster  mother.   I  had  three  sisters,  all  of  whom  I  loved  more  as  we  grew 
older.   I  married  an  unsurpassable  girl,  Virginia  Sterling.   We  have  one 
child,  a  daughter,  Anne.   She  has  provided  us  with  two  grandchildren — Pamela 
and  Heather.   Even  our  only  dog,  Marli,  was  a  female.   But  I  have  always 
loved  men's  sports,  especially  football,  which  I  played  four  years  in  college. 
I  delight  in  the  company  of  men,  and  find  myself  completely  at  home  in  the 
Bohemian  Club. 
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INTRODUCTION 


We  first  met  the  Rothwells  at  Mills  College  when  Easton  became 
president.   My  husband,  Jerry,  was  a  trustee  and  with  my  long  connection 
with  the  college — I  was  related  to  Mrs.  Mills  whom  we  called  "Auntie  Mills"— 
we  were  often  on  campus. 

Easton  Rothwell  is  a  man  whose  life  has  many  aspects.   One  of  them,  The 
Small  Group,  in  which  I  too  have  been  enjoyably  involved  for  some  twenty 
years,  he  mentions  toward  the  end  of  his  oral  history.   This  is  how  it  came 
about: 

Charlie  Howard,  well  loved  by  all  of  us,  suggested  one  day  that  Norris 
and  Myrtle  Nash  and  I  (Jerry  died  in  1965) ,  take  a  hamper  of  picnic  goodies 
and  go  to  Inverness  to  see  the  Rothwells,  who  had  just  moved  into  their  new 
home  there.   We  were  received  with  warmth  and  that  afternoon  The  Small  Group 
was  formed.   There  were  six  of  us.   Easton  named  it. 

As  Easton  describes  it,  there  are  no  bylaws,  no  officers,  no  regular 
schedules.  We  meet  several  times  a  year  for  pleasure.   We  eat,  talk,  laugh, 
and  enjoy  one  another.   Indeed  we  eat  very  well  and  often  go  home  with  new 
recipes.   Once,  Ginny  served  us  delicious  fresh  shrimp  in  clam  shells  with 
our  martinis,  disdaining  canapes. 

What  do  we  talk  about?  Everything  and  anything:  politics  (we  are  a 
mixture  of  Democrats  and  Republicans),  travels,  books,  the  most  amusing 
stories  we  can  remember,  the  world,  and  the  latest  escapades  of  our  friends — 
kindly. 

After  Bob  Sproul  died  in  1975,  we  asked  Ida  to  join  us.   She  relished 
it  greatly,  and  called  it  her  favorite  club .  One  trip  to  Inverness,  when  the 
Nashes  drove  us,  she  entertained  us  for  the  hour  and  a  quarter  so  lavishly 
that  Norrie  suggested,  after  dropping  her  at  home,  that  we  hide  a  tape 
recorder  in  the  car  the  next  time,  to  preserve  her  wit. 

Norrie  was  a  born  gourmet  as  well  as  something  of  a  chef.   One  luncheon 
when  I  entertained  the  group  at  our  pool  in  the  country  near  Lafayette,  he 
presided  over  the  whole  cold  salmon  and  surrounding  additions  with  great 
enjoyment  and  eclat — stretching  it  for  two  helpings  around. 

Allan  Sproul,  Bob's  brother,  who  had  retired  to  Kentfield  from  the 
governorship  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  New  York,  next  joined  us  and  new 
vigor  was  added  to  the  talk.   And  now  there  were  eight. 

As  Charlie  Howard  became  very  deaf,  Easton  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  he 
could  hear,  but  whether  he  joined  in  the  conversations  or  not  he  enjoyed 
these  outings  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
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After  Charlie  and  Ida,  and  Norrie,  and  Allan  died,  the  last  four  of  us 
might  easily  have  faded  away,  but  not  with  Easton  at  the  helm!   His  next 
suggestion  was  to  invite  Joan  and  Harmon  Howard — Charlie's  middle  son,  dear 
friends  of  us  all.   So  that  brought  us  youth  and  humor  and  another  attractive 
home  and  garden.   Recently  their  very  good  friends  Barbara  and  Rudy  Peterson 
have  been  added,  another  leap  into  the  changing  world.   And  our  conversations 
are  somewhat  loftier. 

And  so  this  Small  Group,  now  eight,  continues.   We  part  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  always  feeling  there  is  much  left  unexplored,  but  that  there 
will  be  a  next  time,  happily  held  together  by  Easton 's  determination  and 
light  hand. 


Ella  Barrows  Hagar 


18  April  1985 
Berkeley,  California 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Charles  Easton  Rothwell,  a  soft  spoken,  modest,  intellectually  energetic 
man  has  garnered  in  his  eighty-three  years,  experiences  and  accomplishments 
in  the  fields  of  world  affairs  and  education,  which  have  made  him  a  prime 
subject  for  an  oral  history.   There  was  no  question  about  that  in  the  mind 
of  his  friend  Robert  Wells,  who  began,  during  the  summer  of  1983,  to  seek  a 
way  to  preserve  Dr.  Rothwell *s  recollections;  recollections  which  continuously 
fascinated  Wells  and  others  who  were  part  of  a  circle  of  Rothwell 's  close 
friends.   The  Bancroft  Library  was  delighted  at  the  opportunity  to  record 
Rothwell;  his  friends,  contacted  by  Robert  Wells,  urged  him  to  participate 
and  provided  the  funding,  making  possible  this  story  of  a  significant  career 
with  its  California  and  worldwide  connections. 

From  this  oral  history,  students  of  world  affairs  can  learn  at  first 
hand  about  the  State  Department  during  those  critical  years  between  1941  and 
1946  when  debates  and  studies  were  carried  on  in  the  State  Department  to 
develop  policies  for  the  peace  following  World  War  II.   Easton  Rothwell  was 
there  during  those  years,  having  gone  in  as  a  member  of  a  small  group  studying 
policies  for  postwar  peace  begun  a  few  years  before  the  United  States  was  in 
the  war.   At  that  time,  according  to  Rothwell,  while  we  might  have  been 
supporting  the  British  there  was  no  plan  for  our  entering  the  fray.  Yet 
Cordell  Hull  and  Leo  Pasvolsky  knew  that  the  United  States  should  be  studying 
the  shape  of  the  peace  following  the  war,  certain  that  the  Germans  would  lose. 
Some  of  the  products  of  those  debates  were  Germany  divided  and  the  world's 
nations  united. 

After  Pearl  Harbor  the  research  groups  expanded  greatly  as  did  the  State 
Department  and  soon  Dr.  Rothwell  had  the  task  of  coordinating  the  reports 
generated  by  the  various  enlarged  study  committees,  eventually  moving  on  to 
become  the  first  executive  secretary  of  the  State  Department  Secretariat,  an 
office  established  by  Secretary  of  State  Edward  Stettinius. 

Easton  Rothwell  had  close  contacts  with  many  well-known  persons  of 
that  war  and  postwar  era — understood  their  capabilities,  their  philosophies, 
and  personalities.    Now  researchers  will  know  more  about  Cordell  Hull,  Leo 
Pasvolsky,  Sumner  Welles,  Harley  Notter,  Dean  Acheson,  Charles  Yost,  Charles 
Taussig,  Alger  Hiss,  James  Byrnes,  Trigvie  Lie,  Sol  Bloom,  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
Andrei  Gromyko,  and  a  host  of  other  persons  who  helped  shape  the  world  in 
which  we  now  are  living. 

At  that  time,  as  today,  there  were  problems  in  the  Caribbean.   Hoping 
to  solve  some  of  them,  particularly  those  exacerbated  by  the  war,  the  Anglo- 
American  Caribbean  Commission  was  established.   Easton  Rothwell  was  tapped 
to  serve  as  advisor  to  Chairman  Charles  Taussig  during  a  conference  held  by 
the  commission  in  Barbados,  in  1944,  and  his  recollections  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard  at  that  time  help  us  to  understand  better  the  difficult  social  and 
economic  situations  of  that  area  at  that  time,  some  of  which  linger  on. 
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Dr.  Rothwellnext  served  the  American  Delegation  at  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Conferences  where  representatives  of  the  allied  nations  hammered  out  a 
preliminary  draft  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations.   Now,  follow  his 
recollections  of  the  excitement  as  well  as  the  bone-wearing  labor  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  historic  Conference  on  International  Organization,  held  in  San 
Francisco  between  April  and  June,  1945.   Included,  is  the  unfolding  tense 
drama  behind  printing  the  draft  charter,  letter  perfect,  in  English,  French, 
Spanish,  Chinese,  and  Russian,  a  task  which  fell  to  Rothwell  in  his  capacity 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  conference. 

Later,  as  secretary  general  of  the  American  delegation,  he  worked  in 
London  where  the  General  Assembly  held  its  first  meeting.   And  he  continued 
in  this  capacity  with  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  until  he  left  the  State 
Department  in  1946.   This  background  in  international  relations  prompted 
Rothwell  to  take  an  active,  often  a  leading  role  in  the  World  Affairs  Council 
when  he  moved  from  Washington  and  New  York  to  Palo  Alto,  in  1947. 

In  California,  at  the  request  of  director  Harold  Fisher,  he  assumed  new 
responsibilities  and  acquired  many  new  friends  and  associates  as  vice- 
chairman,  later  director  of  the  Hoover  Library  on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace. 
He  remained  there  for  twelve  years,  becoming  well  acquainted  with  Herbert 
Hoover  and  working  diligently  to  expand  the  staff  and  the  holdings  of  the 
prominent  institution.   One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  this  period 
was  his  friendship  with  Alexander  Kerensky,  premier  of  the  Russian  government 
for  a  few  months  following  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar.   Rothwell  provides  a 
delightful  vignette  of  his  friend  A.K.  who  came  to  the  Rothwell 's  home  every 
Sunday  morning  to  mow  the  lawn  and  tend  the  garden,  and  to  stay  on  into  the 
afternoon  and  evening  to  eat,  drink,  and  talk  about  his  experiences  in  Russia 
and  anything  else  of  interest  to  him,  the  Rothwells,  and  their  friends. 

Kerensky  was  often  the  Rothwells'  guest  as  well  as  lecturer  on  the  Mills 
College  campus  during  the  years  1959-1967  when  Easton  was  president  of  Mills 
College.  That  post  was  offered  to  him  because  his  fellow  Mills  trustees 
decided  he  would  be  a  better  president  than  the  candidates  he  was  then 
interviewing  for  the  position.  This  was  a  productive  and  happy  time  for 
both  Easton  and  Virginia  Rothwell.   She  took  on  duties  as  official  hostess, 
entertaining  well  and  often.   He  worked  with  students,  faculty,  and  community 
leaders  to  enrich  the  academic  program,  upgrade  the  salaries  of  the  staff, 
and  raise  millions  of  dollars  to  develop  a  long-range  building  program  and  an 
endowment.   Other  features  of  his  years  at  Mills  were  the  addition  of  many 
new  friends  in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  and  his  membership  in  the  Bohemian 
Club  about  which  he  talks  with  evident  pleasure. 

Retirement  from  Mills  brought  the  Rothwells  an  unplanned  opportunity  to 
travel  throughout  much  of  Asia  because  Easton  was  asked  to  represent  the  Asia 
Foundation  in  the  Philippines  and  to  be  their  general  education  advisor  in 
several  countries  in  Asia.   For  two  years  they  traveled  from  Manila  to  Hong 
Kong  (their  headquarters),  to  Taiwan,  Indonesia,  South  Vietnam,  and  Afghanistan, 
advising,  primarily  on  the  development  of  curriculum,  teaching  approaches, 
staffing,  and  library  development. 


Back  at  home  in  Inverness,  the  Rothwells  have  continued  many  of  their 
former  activities,  and  have  stayed  in  contact  with  a  multitude  of  friends 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  Bay  Area,  an  example  of  which  is  the  unique 
Small  Group,  so  well  and  delightfully  described  by  Ella  Barrows  Hagar  in  her 
introduction  to  the  volume. 

The  oral  history  project  got  underway  in  January,  1984.   A  get-acquainted 
conference  took  place  in  the  corner  of  a  large  drawing  room  in  Lake  Park,  a 
retirement  home  in  Oakland  where  the  Rothwells  come  each  week  to  visit 
Virginia  Rothwell's  aunt,  Grace  Bird,  herself,  one  of  this  Office's  earlier 
interviewees.   At  this  meeting  we  laid  out  a  general  outline  of  the  oral 
history,  set  a  date  for  the  first  of  a  planned  eight  interview  sessions.   The 
goal,  to  put  it  simply,  was  to  "flesh  out"  the  skeletal  career  items  set  forth 
in  Who's  Who,  in  order  to  understand  the  continuum,  the  links,  between  one 
career  move  and  another,  as  well  the  significant  features  of  his  work.   Prior 
to  each  session,  Dr.  Rothwell  received  a  fairly  detailed  outline,  prompting 
him  to  dig  into  whatever  materials  he  had  to  refresh  his  memory  on  some  long- 
ago  events  and  the  people  he  knew.   Despite  the  fact  that  most  of  his  papers 
are  in  the  library  at  Reed  College,  his  alma  mater,  he  managed  to  come  up 
with  the  necessary  facts  either  during  the  interviews  or  later  when  he 
reviewed  the  transcript. 

What  Who's  Who  did  not  indicate  was  that  Dr.  Rothwell  grew  up  in  Butte, 
Montana,  where  his  father  and  uncle  were  engineers  associated  with  the  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  the  mill  operated  by  the  Ophir  Mine.   Here, 
the  youngster  earned  his  keep,  as  children  did  in  those  days,  taking  on  a 
variety  of  jobs,  progressively  difficult — delivering  papers  and  magazines, 
ranch  hand,  shipping  clerk,  laborer  in  the  mill.   His  experiences  in  this 
rugged  mining  town  during  the  early  decades  of  this  century  offer  a  fascin 
ating  view  of  a  largely  past  type  of  American  life. 

When,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  high  school  friend,  he  decided  to  attend 
a  small  college  in  Oregon — Reed — about  which  he'd  never  heard,  his  life  took 
an  unimagined  turn.   Most  of  his  career  has  followed,  it  would  seem,  step  by 
step  as  a  result  of  his  having  attended  Reed  College.  Unlike  most  people, 
Rothwell  has  never  had  to  search  for  a  job.  His  career  changes  have  come  to 
him  because  former  associates,  classmates,  or  professors  sought  him  out  for 
positions  they  knew  he  could  handle.   Some  would  label  it  the  "old  boy" 
network.   In  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase  (without  today's  pejorative  ring) 
it  seems  absolutely  right  for  Easton  Rothwell. 

Eight  interview  sessions,  of  approximately  two  hours  each,  took  place 
between  April  19  and  July  26,  1984.   The  conference  room  of  The  Bancroft 
Library  was  the  setting.   Occasionally  some  topics  were  discussed  a  second 
time  during  a  following  interview  session  because  either  Dr.  Rothwell  or 
the  interviewer,  after  further  research,  wanted  to  enrich  the  record.   In 
editing,  these  added  segments  were  shifted  so  that  the  topics  could  be  read 
as  a  whole. 


vi 


During  one  interview  session,  the  worst-case  scenario  happened!   The 
battery  in  the  lavalier  mike  went  dead,  and  while  it  was  losing  power  only 
snatches  of  the  interview  were  recorded.   With  an  integrity  and  tenacity  so 
much  a  part  of  his  character,  Dr.  Rothwell  labored  to  fill  in  the  missing 
phrases  and  sentences  so  that  we  would  not  have  to  re-record   that  portion 
of  the  interview.   In  additon,  he  carefully  reviewed  his  transcript,  adding 
information  and  revising  sentences  wherever  necessary  for  clarity. 

In  his  summary,  Dr.  Rothwell  thanks  Robert  Wells  and  those  donors  who 
made  possible  this  oral  history.   They  in  turn  can  be  grateful,  as  can 
researchers,  that  Dr.  Rothwell  took  up  the  challenge.   By  doing  so  he  has 
given  us  a  careful  and  enlightened  look  into  the  past. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  is  grateful  to  Elizabeth  Reynolds  for 
her  careful  proofreading  of  the  manuscript  as  well  as  to  the  donors  who  made 
possible  the  oral  history. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record  autobio 
graphical  interviews  with  persons  prominent  in  recent  California  history.   The 
office  is  under  the  direction  of  Willa  K.  Baum,  division  head,  and  under  the 
administrative  supervision  of  James  D.  Hart,  the  director  of  The  Bancroft 
Library. 
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I   CHILDHOOD  AND  EDUCATION 
[Interview  1:  April  19,  1984]//// 

The  Family 


Chall:     To  get  started,  Dr.  Rothwell,  would  you  tell  me  where  you  were 
born  and  when? 

Rothwell:   I  was  born  in  Denver,  Colorado  on  October  9,  1902.   My  father 
was  at  that  time  a  mining  engineer  working  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Coal  Company.   And  my  family  had  come  to  Denver  from 
Canada  not  very  long  before  I  was  born. 

Chall:     Oh,  really?  What  part  of  Canada? 

Rothwell:  That's  quite  a  long  story  and  it  affects  both  of  them.   They 
both  came  from  Ontario.   My  mother,  ostensibly,  from  a  little 
town  called  Fonthill,  which  is  west  of  Kingston.   Kingston  is 
midway  between  Montreal  and  Toronto.   Kingston,  however,  became 
the  main  focus  of  my  family's  living.   My  father  was  born  in 
Ingersoll,  not  far  from  Toronto. 

Would  you  like  me  to  go  on  with  my  family? 

Chall:     Yes,  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  your  family.   Your  mother  was 
actually  from  Canada? 

Rothwell:  Yes. 

Chall:     Were  her  parents  from  Canada? 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segement  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  242. 


Rothwell:   Her  parents  were  in  Canada.   Her  name  was  Winifred  Bessie  Burns. 

Her  father  was  a  banker.   And  they  lived,  ultimately,  in  Kingston. 

My  father  met  her  there.   They  were  married  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York.   Brooklyn,  at  that  time,  seemed  to  attract  a  lot  of 
people  from  Canada.   I  find  several  evidences  of  the  family 
having  gone  there. 

Chall:     Do  you  have  that  date,  when  they  were  married? 

Rothwell:   They  were  married  at  Saint  Jude's  Church  on  January  20,  1902. 

Now,  I  find  that  very  interesting  because  I  was  born  in  October 
of  1902.   So  they  didn't  waste  any  time.   [laughter] 

Chall:     No,  they  didn't.   Now,  Saint  Jude,  is  that  a  Catholic — ? 
Rothwell:   It  would  be  Episcopal.   They  were  Church  of  England  people. 

Chall:     I  see,  with  the  name  Burns  and  all  that.   It  sounds  as  if  they 
came  from  English  ancestry. 

Rothwell:   She  was  part  Irish,  a  fine  person,  and  had  lots  of  friends.   She 
was  very  good  at  needlework,  which  may  be  where  my  sister  Alice 
inherited  her  capacity  in  needlework.   Mother  was  doing  what  the 
other  ladies  of  her  period  were  doing  in  a  reasonably  well-to-do 
family . 

She  died,  however,  just  after  my  sister  was  born  in  1904. 
Alice  was  born  on  the  October  25.   And  my  mother  died  in 
December,  close  to  Christmas. 

Chall:     Of  what?  Do  you  know? 

Rothwell:   She  died  of  tuberculosis,  which  she  had  acquired  before  or  during 
her  pregnancy  with  Alice,  my  sister.   Alice,  who  is  a  biologist, 
tells  me  that  pregnancy  greatly  hastens  the  growth  of  tubercu 
losis. 

Chall:     Particularly  in  those  days  it  was  really  sort  of  rampant. 

Rothwell:   It  was  rampant  and  there  were  limited  ways  to  control  it.   So, 
two  months  after  Alice  was  born  (on  the  October  25)  my  mother 
was  gone.   And  that  was  at  Christmas  and  accounted  for  something 
which  I  saw  over  the  years  and  didn't  fully  understand  until  I 
sought  accurate  information  for  this  oral  history.   At  Christmas 
time,  my  father  always  became  somewhat  morose.   He  associated 
Christmas,  of  course,  with  her  death.   It  was  not  for  him  the 
period  of  joy  which  it  was  supposed  to  be.   He  never  told  me 
that.   But  that  was  apparently  the  cause  of  his  withdrawal. 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 

Chall: 
Rothwell: 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 


You  say  you  were  born  in  Denver.   So  that  means  that  they  moved 
to  Denver  shortly  after  they  were  married.   Is  that  right? 

They  moved  to  Denver  shortly  after  they  were  married.   My  father 
had  been  a  mining  engineer  for  some  time  before  they  were 
married. 

Where? 


eering. 

where  my  uncle  mined. 


Well,  he  graduated,  as  did  my  Uncle  John  Rothwell,  from  Queens 
University  in  Kingston,  Ontario  with  a  degree  in  mining  engin- 
And  they  went  to  the  United  States.  I  don't  know 

But  my  father  mined  in  Mexico,  and  in 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  as  well  as  Colorado  and  Montana.   He  used 
to  talk  to  me  about  Mexico  a  good  deal.   He  always  spoke  of 
mining  operations  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  in  Mexico. 

I  found,  when  I  was  visiting  the  state  of  Sonora,  some  years 
later,  that  he  had  built  a  large  ore  reduction  mill  near  Los 
Alamos.   That  mill  was  still  operating  when  I  went  there  in  1959. 

What  were  they  mining  in  Sonora? 

They  were  mining  silver,  I  believe.   Of  course,  if  you  mine 
silver  you  always  get  a  little  gold  and  other  metals  with  it. 
But  I  think  basically  it  was  silver.   Later  he  built  a  second 
mill  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Another  place  he  mined  was  Tonopah,  Nevada.   I  have  since 
been  in  Tonopah  and  seen  some  of  the  remnants  of  the  mining 
which  took  place  on  the  fringe  of  that  town.   Virginia  and  I 
went  there  a  few  years  ago.   There's  a  charming  hotel,  the 
Mizpah ,  there,  at  the  present  time.   It  is  now  a  national 
monument  and  is  owned  by  a  friend  of  mine. 

Did  your  father  remarry? 

Yes,  he  did.   Within  two  years.   It  had  to  be  within  two  years 
because  my  first  half-sister  is  two  years  younger  than  Alice,  my 
real  sister.   So  he  must  have  married  at  the  end  of  the  year 
after  my  mother  died,  which  was  the  sensible  thing  to  do,  with 
two  children. 

What's  your  second  sister's  name? 

Alice  is  the  first.   Helen  is  the  second.   And  then  I  had  a 
third  sister,  Frances,  born  on  the  outskirts  of  Butte,  Montana. 
She  was  thirteen  years  younger  than  I. 


Chall:     By  the  same  mother,  same  stepmother? 

Rothwell:   Same  stepmother.   She  had  Helen  and  Frances.   And  my  own  mother 
had  me,  the  eldest  in  the  family,  and  my  sister,  Alice,  two 
years  younger  than  I. 

Chall:     Did  you  have  no  brothers? 

Rothwell:   No  brothers,  unfortunately. 

Chall:     Were  you  aware  that  this  was  a  stepmother? 

Rothwell:   Oh,  yes.   I  knew  this  as  soon  as  I  was  old  enough  to  know  it. 
She  was  a  wonderful  woman. 

Chall:     What  kind  of  background  did  she  have? 

Rothwell:  Well,  I  hope  I  can  put  that  together  for  you.   She  grew  up  on  a 
farm,  not  very  far  from  Kingston.   She  knew  my  own  mother,  but 
not  very  well,  because  farm  girls  and  daughters  of  bankers  didn't 
necessarily  associate  very  much.   But  she  was  a  remarkable, 
wonderful  woman  and  I  loved  her  dearly.   Her  name  was  Martha 
Huntington  Robson.   That's  just  a  little  account  of  her.   This 
came  from  my  sister  Helen,  who  was  her  first  child. 

Mother  (actually  my  stepmother,  although  I  never  thought  of 
her  as  such)  always  told  us  that  she  was  born  where  her  farm 
was  at  Long  Lake,  which  is  not  far  from  Kingston.   But  other 
evidence  suggests  that  she  may  actually  have  been  born  in  Kingston. 

She  became  a  trained  nurse,  also  by  going  to  New  York.   She 
went  to  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  where  she  went  through 
what's  called  a  training  school.   Then  she  became  a  graduate 
nurse.   She,  actually,  had  two  degrees.   She  first  passed  an 
examination  that  qualified  her  to  serve  as  a  nurse.   Then  she 
got  a  second  diploma  for  post-graduate  training.   That  was  from 
the  New  York  Polyclinic  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  New  York 
City.   This  was  described  as  a  post-graduate  school  for  nurses. 

One  of  Mother's  nursing  assignments  was  to  accompany  the 
wife  of  the  president  of  a  railroad  on  a  trip  to  Europe.   The 
lady  apparently  liked  to  drink.   That  may  be  why  Mother  was 
sent  with  her.   Mother  used  to  describe  to  me  laughingly  how 
she  poured  the  drinks  on  the  potted  plants  in  many  of  Europe's 
fanciest  hotels. 

And,  incidentally,  my  stepmother  was  one  of  eight  children. 
She  died  in  Hawaii  in  1936.   She  had  moved  to  Hawaii  with  my 
youngest  and  then  unwed  sister,  Frances,  who  was  drawn  to  the 
islands  by  her  boyfriend,  Eddie  Vail,  whom  she  soon  married. 


Chall: 


Rothwell ; 


Chall: 


Rothwell: 


Chall: 

Rothwell : 
Chall: 


Your  family,  then,  while  you  were  growing  up  in  Denver —  What 
was  the  general  background?  Did  your  family  continue  with  the 
Episcopal  church? 

They  did,  during  my  younger  years.   I  was  a  choir  boy  in  the 
Episcopal  church  and  later  in  a  Methodist  church.   [laughter] 
Much  more  faithful  than  I  have  been  in  more  recent  years. 


They  were  faithful  church-goers,  obviously, 
or  just  your  mother? 


Both  the  parents, 


Well,  I  would  say,  reasonably  faithful,  my  mother  much  more  than 
my  father.   Mother  became  very  experimental.   She  became  involved 
in  what  was  called  New  Thought.   Later  she  became  a  Christian 
Scientist  of  kinds.   She  never  hesitated  to  mix  a  little  medi 
cine  with  it,  when  necessary.   I  also  remember  accompanying 
her  to  a  spiritualist  seance. 

Our  life  in  Denver  was  a  very  pleasant  one.   We  left, 
however ,  when  I  was  nine  years  old .   I  don ' t  remember  very  much 
about  my  life  in  Denver.   I  do  remember  that  there  was  a  beauti 
ful  park  close  to  us  called  Washington  Park.   Very  often,  on  a 
Sunday,  my  father  would  get  a  boat  and  take  us  rowing  on  the 
lake  in  the  park.   My  dad  had  had  a  lot  of  experience  with  water, 
since  he  lived  so  long  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  at  Kingston, 
just  where  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  leaves  Lake  Ontario.   He  was 
a  great  sailor.   He  even  loved  to  sail  ice  boats,  which  are  very 
risky  things  to  handle.   He  ultimately  taught  me  how  to  handle 
a  canoe  and  how  to  do  a  lot  of  other  things  that  were  useful  to 
me. 

I  think  we  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  your  parents  now.   I  know 
about  your  sisters.   So,  let's  move  on. 

I'll  come  back  to  my  parents  as  we  move  along. 
So,  when  you  were  nine,  you  moved  to — 


Boyhood  Memories  of  Butte,  Montana:   School  and  Work 


Rothwell:   To  Butte,  Montana.   Butte  was  a  rough  mining  town  of  about  forty 
thousand  people  at  the  time  we  moved  there.   As  I  remember  it, 
let's  see,  if  I  was  nine,  it  must  have  been  about  1912  that  we 
went  to  Butte.   My  father  and  uncle  both  went  there,  both  giving 
up  positions  in  Denver  to  do  so,  because  they  were  invited  to 
come  and  build  a  mill  for  the  reduction  of  ore  in  Butte,  where 
copper  was  the  great  product,  silver  and  gold  the  by-products. 


Rothwell:   So,  we  moved  to  Butte,  as  did  my  uncle  and  his  family.   And  Dad 
and  Uncle  John  built  the  mill.   I  went  through  it  many  times, 
and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  process  of  ore  reduction,  at  its 
earlier  stage. 

My  uncle  had  invented  a  number  of  the  pieces  of  machinery 
that  were  used  in  such  ore  reduction  mills.   One  was  the  ball 
mill,  which  was  a  long  tube  (18  or  20  feet  long)  and  as  wide  as 
from  here  to  that  wall  (7  or  8  feet) .   That  tube  was  filled  with 
large  round  stones — usually  of  flint.   The  ore  was  put  in  the 
ball  mill,  rolled  around  and  thus  powdered  so  that  the  metal 
could  later  be  segregated  by  flotation.   My  father  and  uncle 
were  innovators  in  the  application  of  what  is  known  in  ore 
reduction  as  the  flotation  process.   The  flotation  process  was 
not  designed  by  them  but  was  used  extensively  in  the  mills  they 
built.   I  believe  it  was  also  being  used  by  Theodore  Hoover, 
brother  of  Herbert  Hoover. 

The  flotation  process  was  one  in  which  you  first  develop 
suds  by  mixing  oil  with  caustic  soda  or  potassium  and  blowing 
air  through  it.   Then  you  mix  the  powdered  ore  in  the  water 
with  the  suds,  and  the  particles  of  metal  cling  to  the  soap 
suds.   The  plain  rock  falls  to  the  bottom.   Then  you  scoop  off 
the  suds.   That  way  you  separate  the  minerals  from  the  rock. 
I  learned  a  lot  more  about  that  later,  because —   I'll  come  to 
that  when  I  talk  about  working  in  one  of  the  mills. 

But  at  all  events,  Dad  and  my  Uncle  John  Rothwell  did 

establish  two  mills  in  Butte.   My  boyhood  in  Butte  was  much 

more  memorable  than  what  I  had  experienced  in  Denver.  I  don't 
remember  much  about  Denver  that  was  very  outstanding. 

Chall:     Butte  must  have  been  an  experience  at  that  time.   It  was,  as 

you  say,  a  frontier  community.   Now,  were  your  father  and  uncle 
on  their  own  with  this  mill,  or  were  they  employed  by  a  company? 

Rothwell:   They  were  employed  by  a  company. 

Chall:     Was  it  one  of  the  major  firms  that  was  known  in  the  mining  field? 

Rothwell:   The  Boston  and  Montana  Mining  Company  was  a  minor  operator  in 
Butte.   It  owned  the  Ophir  Mine.   And  my  father  and  uncle  were 
employed  by  the  company  to  design,  construct,  and  operate  the 
mill  at  that  mine. 

Chall:     That  was  a  challenge. 

Rothwell:  Yes,  it  was.   Of  course,  they  had  done  that.   Dad  built  a  big 
mill  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  Mexico  at  a  place  called  Los 
Alamos. 


Chall:     Now,  what  was  it  like  in  Butte? 
high  school  memories  there? 


Do  you  have  grammar  school  and 


Rothwell:   My  grammar  school  memories  are  a  little  less  clear  than  my  high 
school.   But  I  did  enter  grammar  school  at  the  third  grade  level. 
And  my  grammar  school  did  not  make  nearly  as  much  of  an  impres 
sion  upon  me  as  some  of  the  things  that  were  happening  in  the 
city.   Butte  was  going  through  labor  troubles  during  most  of  my 
stay  there — 

Chall :     Which  was  how  long? 

Rothwell:  Well,  let's  see.   We  went  there,  I  believe,  in  1912.   And  I 
graduated  from  high  school  in  1918.  I  first  left  for  college 
in  1918.   I  went  to  Los  Angeles  to  attend  Los  Angeles  Junior 
College  and  live  with  my  Aunt  Min  and  Cousin  Jeanne.   But  the 
bad  influenza  epidemic  of  that  year  forced  the  closing  of 
schools  and  colleges  and  I  returned  to  Butte. 

Chall:     So  that  was  six  years  or  so,  when  you  were  really  growing  up. 
An  impressive  six  years. 

Rothwell:  Yes,  six  years  when  I  was  growing  up.   I  got  well  acquainted 
with  a  lot  of  the  men  working  at  the  Ophir  Mine.   They  were 
very  good  to  me.   We  first  lived  close  to  the  mine.   And  I 
used  to  go  down  to  the  blacksmith  shop,  for  example,  and  watch 
the  blacksmith  at  work.   And  he'd  always  let  me  come  in  and 
showed  me  how  things  were  done.   I  watched  the  mine  in  operation. 
I  went  fifteen  hundred  feet  down  in  the  mine,  with  my  dad.   I 
went  all  through  the  mill.   I  saw  all  of  that,  and  I  think  I 
understood  it.   And  sometime  later,  as  will  become  evident,  I 
worked  at  the  Pittsmont  Mine  and  Smelter  in  East  Butte.   Dad 
and  Uncle  John  also  built  an  ore  reduction  mill  there. 

There  were  only  two  ore  reduction  plants  in  Butte,  both 
designed  and  constructed  by  my  uncle  and  father.   The  first  was, 
as  I  said,  at  the  Ophir  Mine.   The  second  was  at  the  Pittsmont 
Mine  in  East  Butte. 

My  mother  took  Butte  in  stride,  as  she  did  all  the  events 
of  her  sometimes  difficult  life.   She  found  joy  in  her  children, 
never  showing  discrimination  between  her  own  (Helen  and  Frances) 
and  those  she  acquired  by  marriage  (Alice  and  myself) .   I  once 
accidently  heard  her  discussing  with  a  group  of  ladies  problems 
of  conception  and  childbirth  from  a  nurse's  viewpoint. 

My  Butte  schooling  was  fine.   I  can  remember  my  elementary 
school,  but  not  very  vividly.   It  was  fun.   I'd  have  to  walk 
back  and  forth  from  school,  especially  when  I  had  gotten  into 


Rothwell:   the  upper  grades.   During  the  upper  elementary  grades  my  sisters 
and  I  had  to  walk  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two  miles  to 
school,  even  in  the  dead  of  winter  when  there  was  lots  of  snow. 
When  we  went  to  high  school,  we  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  each 
way  from  the  end  of  the  street  car  line.   The  snow  used  to  get 
so  bad  that  one  time  my  father  and  I  actually  fashioned  a  pair 
of  skis  so  he  could  go  out  and  get  some  food  for  us  and  also 
get  to  work.   That  was  some  years  after  we  moved  to  Butte. 

We  first  lived  near  the  Ophir  Mine  on  South  Dakota  Street, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier.   And  then  we  moved  a  block  away  to 
Colorado  Street.   Still  later  we  moved  to  what  was  called  the 
Flat  at  the  foot  of  the  Butte  hill. 

Chall:     Were  there  many  families  living  that  close  to  the  mine? 

Rothwell:  Oh,  yes.   There  were  a  lot  of  families.   Houses  were  side  by 

side.   We  lived  really  on  the  slope.   Butte  was  built  on  a  hill. 
And  the  main  part  of  town  was  well  above  us  on  the  hill.   Park 
Street  was  the  main  street  running  at  right  angles  to  South 
Dakota,  on  which  we  lived.   From  Park  Street  the  hill  sloped 
down,  approximately  twenty-three  blocks  as  I  remember.   In  the 
winter  time,  Dakota  Street  would  be  closed  off  to  cross  traffic 
and  became  a  sledding  area.   I  came  down  there  many  times  on 
my  Flexible  Flyer,  which  you  will  remember,  and  also  on  any  of 
the  bobsleds  on  which  I  could  hitch  a  ride. 

Chall:     I  have  pictures  in  my  mind  of  mining  towns,  where  people  lived 
in  little  houses  near  the  mines,  the  workers  and  all,  sometimes 
not  looking  too  attractive,  because  the  mines  were  so  close.   Is 
that  what  it  looked  like  where  you  were  living?  Would  the  mine 
workers,  employees  of  the  mine,  live  there? 

Rothwell:  Yes.   They  were  principally  miners.   But  then  there  had  to  be 
a  lot  of  people  to  serve  the  miners.   So  we  had  all  of  the 
trades  there  too.   Yes,  many  of  the  miners  lived  close  to  the 
mines.   One  must  remember  that  Butte  had  about  forty  thousand 
people,  about  sixty  percent  of  whom  worked  in  some  capacity  at 
the  mines  and  mills. 

The  part  of  town  which  was  occupied  by  the  more  wealthy 
people  was  known  as  the  West  Side.   And  that  was  uphill  and  to 
the  west.   That  was  the  select  part  of  town,  which  I  got  to 
know  very  well  a  little  later  because  I  used  to  drive  a  grocery 
wagon  from  a  store  that  was  located  up  there.   And  all  my 
deliveries  were  made  to  the  houses  in  that  area. 

Furthermore,  when  I  got  into  high  school,  many  of  my 
friends  lived  over  in  that  part  of  town. 


Chall : 


Rothwell; 


Chall:     Was  there  a  social  stratification? 

Rothwell:  Definitely. 

Chall:     Did  you  feel  it  when  you  were  in  school? 

Rothwell:   I  never  felt  social  stratification  in  school,  no.   There  were 
too  many  miners'  children  there.   I  think  some  of  the  parents 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  it  more  stratified.   But  in  school, 
in  high  school,  and  in  the  elementary  school,  that  stratifica 
tion  broke  down. 

I  got  more  evidence  of  it  when  I  traveled  away  from  Butte 
and  found  the  way  the  wealthier  people  lived  as  compared  to 
those  who  were  less  wealthy. 

Were  you  considered  part  of  the  upper  strata  because  of  your 
father's  position,  or  were  you  not? 

Well,  it  depends  on  when  we're  talking  about.   I  don't  think  so 
because  we  had —  Dad  wanted  to  live  close  to  the  mine  so  there 
wouldn't  be  a  lot  of  commuting  to  his  place  of  work.   Our  first 
house,  just  a  little  place,  was  very  close  to  the  mine  and  mill. 
It  was  not  much  of  a  house.  We  didn't  have  much  significant 
social  existence. 

One  block  away  there  was  a  little  store  where  I  could  buy 
a  big  bag  of  candy  for  a  nickel.  And  obviously,  people,  the 
boys  and  girls  that  were  my  friends  were  for  the  most  part 
miners'  children.   They  were  fine  people  to  be  with,  with  the 
exception  of  one  mean  little  boy,  who  could  run  very  fast.   He 
used  to  take  a  delight  in  hitting  me  with  a  baseball  bat,  then 
running  away. 

Chall:     Oh,  my.   That  ^s.  mean.   [laughter] 

Rothwell:   The  people  that  were  our  immediate  neighbors  and  associates  were 
ordinary.   There  were  a  few  people  who  had  fairly  broad  inter 
ests  and  some  intellectual  insights,  but  most  of  them  did  not. 
While  I  was  living  there,  I  went  to  the  Welsh  Methodist  church, 
which  was  not  very  far  away. 

Chall:     Methodist?  Now,  why  was  that? 

Rothwell:  Well,  it  was  close  and  I  could  sing  with  the  choir.   I  told  you 
earlier  that  I  was  a  choir  boy  in  the  Episcopal  church.   I  was 
later  a  choir  boy  in  the  Methodist  church.   Most  of  the  people 
who  attended  that  particular  church  were  Welsh.   The  population 
of  Butte  was  very  interesting. 
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Rothwell:   It  consisted  of  a  large  Irish  segment,  many  of  whom  lived  in  an 
area  called  Dublin  Gulch.   And  a  Welsh  population  which  was 
quite  substantial.   See,  these  were  all  mining  people  who  had 
migrated  to  the  United  States. 

Then  there  were  the  so-called  "Cousin  Jennys"  and  "Cousin 
Jacks."  They  were  people  from  Cornwall.   And  they  used  to  make 
a  wonderful  delicacy  called  a  [Cornish]  pasty.   You  know  what  a 
pasty  is? 

Chall:     Oh,  yes. 

Rothwell:   I  used  to  love  to  get  pasties  from  the  bakeries  or  from  the 
mothers  of  some  of  the  neighbor  boys  with  whom  I  would  be 
playing. 

Even  as  early  as  this,  I  began  to  gain  insight  into  some 
of  the  labor  problems  in  Butte.   Before  I  come  to  them,  though, 
I  should  tell  you  that  Butte  was  by  no  means  dry.   There  were 
saloons  everywhere.   And  there  was  one  not  very  far  from  where 
we  first  lived.   I  used  to  go  and  peek  through  the  slats  of  the 
door.   They  had  swinging  doors,  slatted  doors  on  the  saloon. 
The  miners  used  to  go  there  to  buy  beer.   What  they  usually 
took  was  their  lunch  pails.   They  would  get  the  pail  filled  for 
about  a  dime.   They'd  carry  the  beer  home.   Or  they  would  stay. 
I  used  to  peek  in  the  doors  and  see  them  standing  at  the  bar. 
And  later  when  I  grew  up  and  was  working,  I  was  going  into  those 
bars  myself.   They  were  very  frequent  throughout  Butte.   In  fact, 
the  Atlantic  Saloon,  which  stretched  through  an  entire  block, 
claimed  to  have  the  longest  bar  in  the  world.   I  used  to  deliver 
the  morning  paper  there  and  warmed  up  on  the  hot  soup  that  was 
always  available. 

I've  mentioned  the  Irish.   I've  mentioned  the  Welsh  people 
and  the  Cornish  people.   There  was  a  large  population  from 
Eastern  Europe,  who  were  collectively  called  "Bohunks,"  which 
is  a  term  of  derogation.   And  then  we  had  a  large  Chinese  popu 
lation,  who  were  collectively  known  as  "Chinks."  I  got  to  know 
all  of  those  people.   There  was  a  large  Italian — 

H 

Chall:     The  Italian  neighborhood.   You  said  that — 

Rothwell:   Oh,  yes.   They  collected  in  Meaderville,  a  Butte  suburb.   I 
don't  know  where  it  got  that  name. 

Chall:     What  were  the  Italians  called? 
Rothwell:   "Dagos"  or  "Wops." 
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Chall:     And  all  these  children  mingled  together  in  school?  Were  the 
Chinese  children  in  the  schools? 

Rothwell:  Oh,  yes.   When  I  went  to  high  school  there  would  be  an  agglomer 
ation  from  all  these  groups.   The  Chinese  must  have  had  some 
education  of  their  own  for  their  children  because  the  Chinese 
always  do,  as  you  know.   I  didn't  know  where  the  others  were 
going,  except  that  most  went  to  our  standard  public  schools. 
And  I  can't  judge  the  quality  of  those  schools  because  I  knew 
them  only  as  a  student  going  through.   I  will  talk  about  high 
school  a  little  more  in  detail  because  I  did  have  some  good 
teaching  and  some  interesting  associations  in  high  school.   I 
should  add  that  there  was  also  a  large  private  Catholic  High 
School  in  Butte. 


Chall: 


Rothwell: 


My  parents  did  what  I  think  is  an  unwise  thing.   They 
pushed  me  in  school  and  had  me  skip  grades,  which  I  was  able  to 
do  because  I  could  apparently  do  the  work.   I  arrived  at  the 
high  school  at  the  age  of —  I  graduated  from  grammar  school  at 
twelve,  went  into  high  school  at  twelve  and  graduated  from  high 
school  at  fifteen,  in  three  years. 

That — my  too  young  age — was  accented  for  me  by  the  fact 
that  when  they  had  the  senior  ball  I  couldn't —  I  had  a  girl 
who  wanted  me — she  was  not  really  a  girlfriend — but  she  wanted 
me  to  take  her  to  the  ball.   And  I  had  nothing  but  knickers  and 
long /stockings  and  shoes  that  came  up  over  my  ankles.   And  my 
parents  had  not  appreciated  what  that  meant.   But  I  wouldn't  go 
to  the  senior  ball  dressed  that  way.   And  despite  her  urgings, 
I  had  to  disappoint  the  girl  and  not  take  her.   That  was  part 
of  the  result  of  having  been  pushed  too  much. 

That  is  really  a  very  bad  thing  to  do  to  children.   They 
should  be  kept  with  their  age  group  in  school,  with  some  differ 
entiation  in  the  way  you  handle  the  brighter  children. 

Were  there  other  very  bright  children  in  the  school  and  was  the 
same  thing  happening  to  them? 

Surely.   Not  many  though.   I  was  the  youngest  kid  in  my  class 
in  high  school.   I'm  surprised  at  my  mother.   But  I  accept  it 
because  I  don't  think  she  saw  it  in  operation.   I  am  surprised 
that  she  and  my  father  didn't  appreciate  what  this  meant.   But 
they  were  pleased  that  I  was  bright  and  was  getting  on  at  the 
school.   Still,  they  were  doing  me  something  of  a  social 
injustice.   It  was  more  than  a  small  injustice,  because  it 
stayed  with  me  all  my  life,  the  fact  that  I  didn't  have  normal 
associations  at  that  period  in  my  life,  and  had  been  pushed 
ahead . 
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Rothwell:   Oh,  I  can  say  a  lot  more  about  Butte.   But  let  me  just  mention 
one  thing,  my  first  departure.   I  went,  at  my  uncle's  urging, 
to  Los  Angeles,  in  1918,  to  go  to  school  at  the  first  junior 
college  in  California,  which  was  Los  Angeles  Junior  College.   I 
went  because  his  wife  and  daughter,  my  aunt  and  cousin,  had  moved 
there.   My  aunt  wouldn't  endure  Butte.   So  she  left  my  uncle  and 
went  down  to  live  in  Los  Angeles.   They  wanted  me  to  come  to 
provide  company  for  my  cousin,  Jeanne.   I  went  down  there  and 
enjoyed  Los  Angeles  very  much. 

Again  I  was  too  young.   I'll  never  forget  when  in  1918  we 
lined  up  for  military  training  in  the  school,  because  we  were 
in  war  at  that  time.   We  had  at  the  schools  what  was  called  the 
SATC.   That  meant  Student  Army  Training  Corps,  but  we  nick 
named  it  Safe  at  the  College.   And  I  felt  awkward  when  I  went 
through  drills  with  fellows  all  older  and  larger  than  I. 

Chall:     You  called  it  what? 

Rothwell:   Safe  at  the  College.   SATC.   [laughter]   I  was  just  two  or  three 
years  too  young  to  even  participate  intelligently  in  that  ele 
mentary  military  training. 

Chall:     So  you  started  out  in  a  junior  college? 
Rothwell:   I  started  out  in  a  junior  college  at  age  fifteen. 
Chall:     Living  with  your  aunt  and  cousin? 

Rothwell:   That's  right.   But  two  things  happened.   The  armistice  took 

place  on  November  11  of  that  year.   But  prior  to  the  armistice 
we  had  a  frightful  epidemic  of  influenza.   It  swept  the  country 
in  that  autumn,  and  killed  people  by  the  score.   It  became  very 
bad  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  where  I  was.   People  were  dying  like 
flies.   So  they  closed  the  schools. 

And  when  they  closed  the  schools,  there  was  no  point  in  my 
staying  there  anymore.   So  I  went  home  to  Butte  at  the  end  of 
1918.   Incidentally,  during  that  period  prior  to  my  departure 
I  had  to  sleep —  I  was  out  in  the  country  with  a  friend,  with 
a  family.  And  I  had  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  this  fellow 
who  was  sort  of  a  companion.   And  he  had  terrible  flu.   But  I 
didn't  get  the  flu.   I  was  fortunate. 

But  shortly  after  that  we  decided  the  best  thing  for  me  to 
do  would  be  to  go  home.  So  I  returned  to  Butte  in  1918.  I  can 
pick  up  the  story  with  my  return  to  Butte.  Or  I  could  tell  you 
more  about  the  earlier  Butte  experience,  if  you  wish. 
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Chall:     Why  not  tell  me  a  little  bit  more  about  your  earlier  Butte 
experience?   I  think  Butte  was  an  interesting  experience. 

Rothwell:   Yes,  it  really  was  a  molding  experience. 
Chall:     Yes,  yes,  that's  important. 

Rothwell:   It  is  indeed.   Well,  I  had  a  good  high  school  education  at  Butte 
High  School.  While  I  was  getting  that  education  I  was  getting 
up  every  morning  at  about  four- thirty  to  deliver  papers  (the 
morning  paper).   At  first  I  delivered  them  in  the  heart  of  town, 
and  later  out  in  the  area  where  I  lived,  which  was  called  the 
Flat,  the  flat  area  below  the  Butte  hill.  My  uptown  route  in 
cluded  the  red-light  district  where  most  houses  of  prostitution 
were  located.   Very  little  was  going  on  at  6:30  or  7:00  in  the 
morning  when  I  delivered  the  papers,  but  the  houses  smelled 
foul  from  stale  tobacco  smoke  and  liquor. 

Let  me  then  talk  about  school  first.   And  I'll  come  back 
to  this  other  side  of  it.   I  think  I  had  a  good  education  at 
Butte  High  School.   And  I  particularly  enjoyed  my  instruction 
in  Spanish.   I  got  that  from  a  man  who  had  been  out  in  the 
Philippines  and  fought  with  the  American  forces,  first  sent 
into  the  Philippines  in  1898.   I  think  I  can  even  remember  his 
name.   It  was  Mr.  Thomas.   He  was  a  great  teacher.   I  did  learn 
Spanish,  which  was  very  useful  to  me  when  Ginny  [Virginia 
Rothwell]  and  I  made  a  trip  down  to  Mexico,  some  years  later. 
It  came  back  a  bit. 

I  enjoyed  my  work  in  mathematics.   I  had  two  teachers  in 
Latin,  one  named  Miss  Venus  and  the  other  named  Miss  Rhodes, 
which  was  classical.   Miss  Venus  and  I  got  along  very  well. 
But  for  some  reason,  Miss  Rhodes  didn't  seem  to  like  me  and  we 
didn't  get  along  too  well.   But  I  did  learn  my  Latin.   I  had 
two  years  of  it,  at  least,  which  I  was  very  happy  to  have  when 
I  graduated. 

Chall:     So  they  were  teaching  all  the  classical  subjects  for  the  people 
who  might  be  going  on  to  college.   What  about  the  people  who 
were  not  expected  to  go  on,  some  of  the  miners'  kids? 

Rothwell:  Well,  there  were  a  lot  of  people  in  my  class  who  probably  would 
never  go  on. 

Chall:     Were  they  taking  the  same  subjects? 

Rothwell:  They  did  take  Latin.   I  can't  remember  enough  about  the  curricu 
lum  to  know  whether  this  was  a  prescribed  course.   But  I  think 
you  had  to  take  one  language,  or  another.   German  I  never  knew 
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Rothwell:   because  we  were  at  war  with  Germany  and  German  was  considered 
a  bad  language  and  you  didn't  learn  it — to  my  great  regret— 
because  I  later  went  to  Germany.   But  it  was  cut  out  of  the 
school  curriculum,  and  was  also  out  of  the  Reed  College  cur 
riculum  when  I  went  there  in  1920. 

Chall:     I  was  wondering  whether  there  was  some  kind  of  a  track? 
Rothwell:   In  the  school? 

Chall:     In  school  for  those  who  were  expected  to  stay  in  the  mines  and 
on  the  railroads  or  wherever? 

Rothwell:   No,  there  were  no  differentiated  tracks  of  that  kind.   There 

were  certain  courses  we  were  expected  to  take.   We  were  expected 
to  take  some  science,  which  was  wise,  and  I  took  chemistry. 
We  were  also  required  to  take  mathematics  through  solid  geometry. 
I  think  I  took  some  history,  although  I  don't  remember  any 
history,  but  I  had  something  in  the  social  studies  field.   And 
English,  of  course. 

I'll  pause  a  moment  to  mention  what  happened  to  me  in 
English.   I  took  a  course  given  by  a  man  named  Coleman  who 
taught  Shakespeare.   I  later  knew  his  brother,  who  became 
president  of  Reed  College.   The  man  who  taught  us  Shakespeare 
spent  much  more  time  teaching  us  to  parse  the  lines  of  Shake 
speare's  poetry  than  he  did  teaching  us  about  Shakespeare  or 
letting  us  get  a  feel  for  his  writing.   It  was  a  pretty  dis 
appointing  experience,  which  was  overcome  only  when  I  got  to 
college.   I  hated  Shakespeare  when  I  left  to  go  to  college. 

I  had  a  course  in  physiography,  so-called,  however,  which 
absolutely  enchanted  me. 

Chall:  Physiography? 
Rothwell:  Physiography. 
Chall:  What  was  that  about? 

Rothwell:  Well,  it  was  a  blend  of  physical  science  and  geography,  which 
I  have  never  seen  offered  anywhere  else,  but  which  was  a 
delightful  course,  that  I  thoroughly  enjoyed.   It  was  taught 
by  a  woman.   It  was  just  fine. 

I  graduated  from  high  school  in  three  years.   I  was  too 
small  to  take  part  in  athletics,  which  I  felt  badly  about  at 
that  time.   I  didn't  have  any  physical  training  of  any  kind 
until  a  Y.M.C.A.  was  built  just  as  I  was  graduating  from  high 
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Rothwell:   school.   I  never  was  a  very  good  basketball  player,  even  when 
I  had  put  on  a  little  more  weight.   Football  I  loved.   But  I 
couldn't  play  it  in  high  school,  and  never  did  until  I  got  to 
college. 

Although  I  wasn't  able  to  go  into  athletics  in  high  school 
because  I  was  too  small,  I  was  able  to  do  other  things.   I 
belonged  to  a  little  debating  society.   And  I  did  learn  some 
thing  about  public  speaking,  in  which  I  had  a  course.   We  used 
to  have  contests  between  Montana  high  schools  in  declamation 
and  in  extemporaneous  speaking. 

Our  little  club  in  the  high  school  was  called  the  Senate. 
As  members  of  the  Senate  we  learned  a  great  deal  about  speaking. 
And  we  also  learned  a  good  deal  about  Robert's  Rules  of  Order, 
because  we  used  to  conduct  our  meetings  very  faithfully,  in 
accordance  with  it. 

All  this  led  to  my  being  selected  to  represent  Butte  High 
School  in  a  statewide  extemporaneous  speaking  contest  which  was 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  state  basketball  tournament.   The 
tournament  was  normally  held  in  Bozeman,  Montana,  where  Montana 
State  College  (now  University)  was  located.   But  there  was  an 
epidemic  of  meningitis  in  Bozeman.   The  tournament  and  contest 
were  therefore  moved  to  Livingston.   We  of  the  Butte  contingent 
were  put  up  in  the  Railway  Hotel.   There  I  experienced  a 
frightening  episode. 

In  order  to  be  fresh  for  the  contest  next  morning,  I  skipped 
that  evening's  basketball  games  and  went  to  bed  early.   Soon 
after  I  was  asleep  I  was  awakened  by  someone  shaking  me.   This 
fellow  pulled  me  out  of  bed  and  said  "Climb  out  that  window, 
climb  out  that  window."  I  think  the  man  must  have  been  on  dope. 
But  he  was  brandishing  a  knife,  so  I  climbed  out  the  window 
onto  the  roof  of  an  adjoining  building  and  stood  in  about  two 
inches  of  snow.   Then  he  said,  "Now  I'm  going  to  kill  you"  and 
motioned  with  the  knife. 

Chall:     Oh,  my! 

Rothwell:   He  said,  "You're  J.P.  Smith."  And  I  replied,  "I'm  not.   I'm 
Easton  Rothwell  from  Butte."  He  repeated.    "I  know  you. 
You're  J.P.  Smith."  Again  I  denied  his  allegation  and  pro 
ceeded  to  make  the  most  important  extemporaneous  speech  of  my 
life!   Certainly  the  most  worthwhile  one.   [laughter] 

Chall:     And  you  won  it  too!   [laughing]   You  won  the  contest. 
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Rothwell:   Finally  he  said,  "Oh,  hell.   You're  only  a  kid.   Get  in  there." 
Chall:     Oh,  goodness.   He  couldn't  tell  by  looking  at  you. 

Rothwell:   So,  I  slid  in  the  window,  taking  some  skin  off  my  back  because 
I  was  afraid  he  might  knife  me  in  the  back  when  I  went  through 
the  window.   Then  I  turned  around  and  he  put  his  head  in  and 
said,  "Look,  you  say  anything,  and  I'll  come  back  and  kill  you." 
He  disappeared  and  I  closed  and  locked  the  window. 

Nobody  had  come  home  from  the  basketball  games  yet.   Well, 
I  wouldn't  sleep  in  that  room.   Instead  I  slept  across  the  foot 
of  someone  else's  in  a  different  room.   I  told  one  or  two  of  the 
fellows  what  had  happened,  but  they  wouldn't  believe  it.   They 
thought  I  had  dreamed  all  this,  which  I  certainly  had  not.   In 
the  morning  I  went  back  to  the  room  and  saw  the  footprints  in 
the  snow  outside  the  window. 

I  did  go  into  the  contest  that  following  morning,  and  I'm 
pleased  to  tell  you  I  got  second.   I  never  forgot  that  episode. 
When  Virginia  and  I  were  driving  to  Yellowstone  Park  a  few  years 
ago,  we  stopped  in  Livingston  long  enough  to  look  over  the  hotel. 
We  figured  it  all  out:  where  I  could  have  been  standing,  which 
window  I  went  through,  and  so  on. 

Chall :     You  know  you  didn ' t  dream  it . 
Rothwell:   No,  I  didn't  dream  it. 

Chall:     That's  an  exceptional  experience  considering  how  long  ago  it  was. 
We  always  think  that  all  of  these  experiences  in  crime  are 
contemporary . 

So,  you  were  heading  then  perhaps  towards  an  intellectual 
career?  When  you  made  it  in  three  years ,  that  means  you  must 
have  missed  some  courses  and  not  taken  some  that  you  might 
otherwise  taken. 

Rothwell:  No,  I  went  to  summer  school. 

Chall:     Does  that  mean  that  your  parents  not  only  were  glad  to  see  that 
you  were  very  bright  and  that  you  could  do  all  the  work,  but 
that  they  had  something  in  mind  for  you,  as  their  only  son? 
Were  there  expectations  for  you  that  might  be  different  from 
what  they  had  in  mind  for  the  girls,  for  example? 

Rothwell:  Well,  I  truly  don't  think  so.   It  was  my  mother,  my  stepmother, 
wonderful  person  that  she  was,  who  kept  urging  me  to  go  to 
college.   My  father  never  spoke  to  me  about  it,  which  was 
interesting. 
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Chall : 
Rothwell; 


Chall : 
Rothwell: 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 

Chall: 
Rothwell : 


Chall : 
Rothwell; 


Surely  he  had  a  college  education? 

He  had  a  college  education,  yes.   But  it  was  my  mother  who  kept 
saying,  "You  have  to  go  to  college.   You  have  to  go  to  college. 
You  have  to  go  to  college."  And  so,  as  I  graduated,  that  was 
what  I  did.   My  Uncle  John,  whom  I  mentioned  earlier,  was  close 
by,  of  course.   And  he  was  the  one  who  got  me  to  go  to  Los 
Angeles  to  be  with  his  family.   He  took  an  interest  in  my 
getting  a  college  education. 

How  was  this  to  be  financed? 

The  minute  I  graduated  from  high  school  at  fifteen,  believe  it 
or  not,  my  dad  said  to  me,  "All  right,  you  have  to  go  to  work 
now."  So  I  went  out  and  got  a  job  working  in  the  flotation  plant 
which  he  and  my  uncle  had  built.   I  was  paid — the  men  were  paid 
about  four  and  a  half  a  day,  which  was  a  pretty  good  wage  at  that 
time. 

Now,  you  were  fifteen  and  they  were  all,  of  course,  adults. 

They  were,  of  course.   They  were  supporting  families.   I  earned 
enough  money  then  to  be  able  to  go  to  college. 

Over  a  summer? 

Over  the  summer.   And  then  I  went  off  to  Los  Angeles  in  the 
autumn.   I  lived  with  my  aunt,  so  I  had  no  board  and  room  to 
pay.   And  there  were  no  real  expenses  in  going  to  Los  Angeles 
Junior  College.   At  that  stage  all  I  had  to  worry  about  really 
was  getting  my  railway  fare  paid  and  getting  down  there  and 
getting  back. 


Was  the  work  in  the  flotation  mill  difficult? 
physical  labor?  What  was  required? 


Was  it  arduous 


On  my  first  job,  I  had  to  wheel  in  a  large  drum,  a  metal  drum, 
about  30  inches  in  diameter  and  40  inches  high,  which  weighed 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.   After  I  rolled  it  in, 
I  fashioned  a  chain  bridle  around  it,  then  hooked  it  up  to  a 
chain  from  a  winch.   Then  I  went  up  to  the  platform,  and  lifted 
that  drum  to  the  platform  with  a  hand  winch.   Then  I  had  to 
swing  the  drum  in  the  air  until  I  could  drop  it  on  the  platform. 

Then  I  had  to  take  a  chisel  and  a  hammer  to  open  it.   The 
drum  was  filled  with  caustic  potassium,  not  sodium,  but  caustic 
potassium,  which  is  virtually  the  same  thing.   It  is  lye.   Then 
I  had  to  break  that  up.   I  think  my  mother  had  insisted  I  get  a 
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Rothwell:   pair  of  goggles  to  wear.   There  were  almost  no  safety  pre 
cautions  taken  at  the  mines  and  smelters  at  that  time.   I 
still  have  lots  of  scars  where  little  pieces  would  get  into 
my  shoes  at  ankle  level. 

I  had  to  break  it  in  pieces  and  then  dump  it  in  a  big 
tank.   I  was  making  the  lye  that  was  mixed  with  oil  to  create 
the  soap  bubbles  that  picked  up  the  metal  in  the  flotation 
machines . 

We  used  creosote  for  oil.   The  place  all  smelled  like 
creosote.   Even  my  sandwiches  tasted  like  creosote  when  I  went 
outside  to  eat  them.   That  was  pretty  rough  work.   And  then  my 
uncle,  I  think,  intervened  at  this  point.   He  was  superintendent 
of  the  plant.   He  intervened.   And  I  was  given  a  job  which  com 
bined  oiling  and  testing.   When  I  think  of  the  things  I  did  then 
as  an  oiler  they  scare  me.   For  testing,  I  gathered  samples  of 
the  crushed  ore  and  tested  them  in  the  assay  office  for  metal 
content. 

Chall:     Did  you  have  to  climb  up  and — ? 

Rothwell:   Yes,  I  did.   I  was  climbing,  among  other  things,  around  two 
huge  revolving  drums  during  the  oiling. 

What  they  did  in  these  large  slowly  revolving  drums  was 
suck  the  water  of  the  sloppy  mud  out  and  solidify  the  mud  con 
taining  metal.   They  were  drums  almost  as  high  as  this  room 
(12'-14'),  turning.  They  had  an  axle  that  went  out,  a  steel 
axle,  on  either  side.   I'd  come  spinning  down  through  there 
with  my  oil  can  in  hand,  step  on  the  spinning  axle,  do  my  work 
there.   Any  kid  my  age  would  have  done  exactly  the  same  thing. 
Today  I  look  back  and  think,  "Oh,  my  God." 

Chall:     Yes.   I  suspect  nobody's  doing  that  now.   Did  you  consider  that 
sort  of  exciting,  to  be  working  in  the  mill  that  way? 

Rothwell:  Oh,  I  did.  We  worked  shifts  too.   And  we  changed  shifts  every 
two  weeks.   That  was  the  most  undesirable  thing  about  the  job 
because  on  your  day  shift  you  had  to  be  at  work  at  twenty 
minutes  to  seven  in  the  morning.   I  walked  to  work.   It  was 
over  a  mile.   It  was  closer  to  two  miles  that  I  had  to  walk, 
even  in  cold  weather.   I  walked  to  work  and  walked  home  again. 
Probably  I  left  home  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.   I  usually 
made  my  own  breakfast  and  packed  my  own  lunch.   I  would  be  home 
again  soon  after  three.   We  were  off  work  at  twenty  minutes  to 
three  in  the  afternoon. 
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Rothwell:  Then  when  you  changed  from  day  shift  you  went  to  the  night 
shift.   And  you  went  on  at  twenty  minutes  to  eleven  and  you 
were  off  at  twenty  minutes  to  seven  in  the  morning.   Then  you 
would  move  from  night  shift  to  the  afternoon  shift  (3  p.m.  to 
11  p.m.)  for  two  weeks,  then  back  to  day  shift.   We  did  that 
cycle  every  six  weeks. 

Chall:     Takes  a  bit  of  getting  used  to. 

Rothwell:  With  no  days  off.   The  only  days  they  ever  shut  down  the  mill 
and  smelter  were  Christmas  day  and  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Chall:  So,  it  was  a  seven-day  work  week  for  all  employees? 

Rothwell:  A  seven-day  work  week. 

Chall:  Is  that  right? 

Rothwell:  Yes. 

Chall:     Now,  were  there  any  rumblings  about  this?  These  were  the  days 
of  the  I.W.W.s  and  other  organizations.   Were  they  in  there? 

Rothwell:   I'll  have  to  tell  you  about  the  I.W.W.   I'll  come  to  that.   The 
town  was  unionized.   The  union,  when  we  arrived,  was  in  the 
process  of  disruption.   It  was  being  attacked  by  other  union 
forces  because  there  was  a  feeling  that  it  had  in  a  sense  become 
a  company  union.   There  was  a  revolt  against  it. 

When  I  had  moved  to  Colorado  Street,  and  was  still  quite 
young,  down  Colorado  Street  there  came  one  day,  a  parade  of  men 
who  had  broken  into  the  miners'  union  hall,  taken  the  safe,  had 
it  on  the  flatbed  of  a  wagon  pulled  by  four  horses.   They  came 
right  past  our  house,  being  cheered  by  all  of  the  miners.   They 
were  taking  the  safe  to  an  unoccupied  area  below  us.   There 
they  blew  the  door  open  and  captured  or  destroyed  all  the  miners' 
union  records.   They  were  breaking  up  the  union  because  they 
felt  that  its  leaders  had  been  corrupt.   In  other  words,  they 
felt  the  company  had  captured  it.   Or  it  had  surrendered  to  the 
company  would  be  the  better  way  to  put  it.   So  that  was  my  first 
introduction  to  union  activity. 

Chall:     Did  your  father  or  your  uncle  talk  about  this  at  home? 

Rothwell:  Not  very  much,  that  I  can  remember.   I  saw  the  town  paralyzed 
twice  by  strikes  even  to  the  point  of  having  martial  law.   I 
remember  us  kids  standing  around  on  the  fringes  looking  at  the 
soldiers.   They  brought  the  National  Guard  in  to  keep  the  town 
in  order  at  these  times. 
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Chall: 


Rothwell ; 


Chall: 


Rothwell; 


Chall: 


Rothwell ; 


Chall : 


Rothwell; 


Chall : 


Rothwell : 


Was  this  the  Mine,  Mill  and  the  Smelter  Union?   Is  that  what 
they  used  to  be  called?  Or  they  are  called  that  now,  I  guess. 
The  United  Mine  Workers? 

I  don't  know.  Unions  all  had  names.  I'm  sorry  I  cannot 
remember  the  names  that  they  had  at  that  time.  But  they 
preceded  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

x 

Were  the  unions  divided  depending  upon  whether  you  worked  in 
the  mine  or  in  the  mill?  Or  was  it  all  one  union? 

There  was  a  miners'  union.   I  don't  remember  a  mill  workers' 
union. 

So  they  were  fighting  among  themselves,  I  suppose,  as  well  as 
against  the  company. 

There  was  some  fighting  within  the  unions.   I  used  to  get  a  lot 
of  this  on  the  side.   When  I  first  went  to  work,  I  didn't  have 
to  belong  to  a  union.   I  just  went  out  and  got  hired.   You  could 
be  hired  that  way,  without  belonging  to  the  union,  right  down 
to  the  time  that  I  left  in  1920.   I  even  went  back  two  summers 
when  I  was  in  college  and  worked  in  the  smelter  to  earn  some 
money  during  the  summer  for  my  next  year's  college  expenses. 
And  I  didn't  have  to  join  the  union  when  I  went  back.   I  don't 
understand  why.   It  was  not  because  my  uncle  and  my  father 
happened  to  be  there. 

They  just  didn't  have  that  kind  of  a  contract.   When  you  left 
Los  Angeles  to  go  back  home,  did  you  then  go  back  to  work? 

I  went  through  a  succession  of  jobs  at  that  time. 
fi 

Let's  talk  about  your  other  work  experiences.   I  think  you  told 
me  that  you  worked  first  in  the  laundry,  and  then  on  a  ranch. 

I  decided  to  leave  the  laundry.   I  decided  I  didn't  want  to  work 
there  any  longer,  even  though  they  had  finally  taken  me  off  my 
first  back-breaking  job  as  washer's  assistant  and  let  me  drive 
a  laundry  wagon  around  town,  delivering  and  picking  up  laundry. 
This  was  a  much  more  pleasant  job  where  I  met  all  kinds  of 
people  in  all  of  the  various  racial  and  religious  segments  of 
Butte, 

The  back-breaking  job  was  the  continuous  filling  and, 
especially,  the  emptying  of  the  washing  machines  and  the 
dryers.   Each  machine  was  heavily  loaded  with  clothes.   Even 
the  dryers,  where  the  water  was  spun  out,  were  difficult 
because  the  clothes  load  was  packed  so  tightly  against  the  walls. 
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Chall: 


Were  you  driving  an  automobile  or  a  horse-drawn — ? 


Rothwell:   Horse.   Horse  and  cart.   [laughter]   Soon  after  this  I  was 
driving  horses  on  a  ranch. 

In  those  days,  you  didn't  really  have  to  belong  to  a  union 
to  work  on  a  ranch.   And  walking  by  an  employment  office  one 
day,  I  saw  a  sign  advertising  a  job  on  a  ranch  on  the  Big  Hole 
River.   I  had  known  the  Big  Hole  River,  and  loved  the  country. 
So,  I  said,  "That's  where  I'll  go  and  get  a  job."  And  I  did. 
I  went  home  and  told  my  parents,  packed  a  bag,  got  the  train 
and  went  down  to  Divide,  Montana,  about  40  miles  from  Butte. 
I  walked  from  the  station  at  Divide — that  was  all  that  was 
there — out  three  miles  to  the  ranch.   I  found  the  foreman's 
house  and  went  in.   I  gave  him  my  card  of  employment  and  told 
him  I  had  been  hired  as  a  ranch  hand. 

And  he  said,  "Hell,  you're  not  old  enough  to  be  a  ranch 
hand.   You're  just  a  kid.   But  I  fired  my  chore  boy  today.   And 
if  you  want  the  chore  boy's  job,  you  may  have  it."  So  I  took 
it.   Being  a  chore  boy  meant  that  I  had  to  do  the  milking  of 
twelve  cows,  separate  the  milk,  feed  the  lambs,  and  the  pigs, 
and  the  calves,  with  the  skimmed  milk,  and  in  due  course,  churn 
the  butter.  We  also  used  the  buttermilk  for  other  things.   I 
loved  to  drink  it. 


Chall : 


Rothwell: 


Chall: 


Rothwell : 


Was  this  a  self-sufficient  type  ranch?  Were  they  selling  meat 
or  butter  or  eggs?  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  ranch? 

So  far  as  I  could  figure,  the  only  purpose  of  that  ranch  was  to 
produce  hay  which  could  be  sold.  We  had  beautiful  fields  of 
alfalfa.   And  we  had  fields  of  timothy.   I'll  later  get  to  the 
harvest.   We  had  a  relatively  small  crew  during  the  summer.   But 
when  harvest  time  came,  our  crew  enlarged  because  we  had  to  do 
all  the  haying. 

You  were  telling  me  about  your  first  day. 

I  went  into  the  bunkhouse  on  that  early  evening.   About  six  men 
were  being  talked  to  by  a  tall  redhead.   This  big  redhead  turned 
to  me  and  he  said,  "Who  are  you,  kid?"   [chuckles]   I  said, 
"I'm  the  new  chore  boy."  And  he  said,  "Can  you  milk?"  And  I 
said,  "no."  He  said,  "All  right."  And  he  pointed  to  the  group 
and  said,  "You  and  you  and  you.   I  want  you  to  get  out  here  and 
help  this  kid  learn  to  milk  so  he  can  keep  this  job." 

He  was  an  I.W.W.  [Industrial  Workers  of  the  World]  organizer. 
I  came  away  from  that  ranch  experience  with  a  great  regard  for 
the  I.W.W.,  naturally. 
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Chall: 


Rothwell: 


Chall: 


Rothwell: 


Chall: 
Rothwell; 

Chall: 
Rothwell : 


Was  he  around  again  during  the  summer?  Did  you  see  him  from 
time  to  time? 

No.   I  never  saw  him  again.   He  kept  moving  from  one  ranch  to 
another.   Very  impressive,  delightful  guy. 


Up  until  that  time,  you  had  mixed  feelings,  I  assume, 
I.W.W. 


about  the 


Well,  I  had  never  really  thought  too  much  about  them  because  I 
was  a  little  bit  too  young  as  yet  to  have  had  any  strong  feelings 
about  the  I.W.W.  or  any  other  labor  group.   Those  all  came  much 
later.   I  didn't  ever  get  strong  feelings  against  them  because 
of  my  contacts  or  experiences.   But  a  lot  of  people  in  Butte 
did.   I  used  to  occasionally  defend  them  because  of  my  own 
limited  experience. 

It  was  a  kindly  gesture. 

I  guess  it  was  a  kindly  gesture.   But  I  didn't  realize  that  the 
I.W.W.  organized  farm  labor,  as  they  were  doing. 

I  didn't  either.   Did  you  have  to  clean  out  the  pens,  or  the 
barns?  Was  that  part  of  your  chore  boy  activity  too? 

Yes.   I  had  to  clean  them  out  and  generally  look  after  them.   I 
think  the  worst  thing  we  did  that  summer  was  to  slaughter  a  pig. 
We  had  one  huge  pig.   We  shot  it.   And  then  that  pig  had  to  be 
cleaned.   And  I  was  in  on  every  aspect  of  the  skinning  of  the 
pig,  and  the  butchering  of  the  pig  and  then  the  cleansing  of  the 
intestines,  which  were  made  into  sausage.   A  Danish  family 
wasted  nothing.   And  they  were  excellent  sausages  too. 

I  also  had  the  custody  of  four  small  young  pigs.   One  day 
they  broke  from  their  cage  and  swam  the  swift  river  then  trotted 
up  the  forested  hill  on  the  other  side.   I  despaired  of  getting 
them  back  because  the  bottom  of  the  river  was  too  rocky  to  risk 
wading.   About  feeding  time,  however,  back  they  came  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river.   There  they  stood,  collecting  their 
courage.   Finally  the  boldest  plunged  in  and  managed  to  land 
downstream.   The  others  followed.   In  ten  minutes  they  were  all 
eating  in  their  pen,  which  I  had  meanwhile  repaired. 

I  think  I  should  tell  you  about  the  Fourth  of  July.   The 
family  went  off.   And  I  had  to  get  up  and  get  breakfast  for  the 
crew  in  the  morning.   I  decided  to  make  French  toast.   [laughter] 
I  didn't  really  know  very  much  about  making  French  toast. 
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Chall: 
Rothwell: 


Chall: 
Rothwell; 


Chall: 

Rothwell: 
Chall : 

Rothwell: 


How  many  of  the  crew — ? 

There  were  about  eight  men  sitting  around  waiting  and  waiting. 
And  they  said,  "Hey,  can't  you  get  that  stuff  ready  for  us." 
[laughs]   I  finally  got  it  on  the  table. 

I  had  turned  down  an  invitation  from  a  young  lady  on  an 
adjoining  ranch  to  go  to  a  dance  that  night  because  I  thought  I 
ought  to  go  down  with  the  fellows  on  the  ranch.   So  we  all  took 
the  train  and  went  down  to  Maidenrock  where  the  dance  was  being 
held. 

The  dance  lasted,  literally,  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  we  went  home  singing.   The  train  came  by  a  little 
after  three.   And  we  got  home  to  Divide  where  the  ranch  was  at 
about  four.   So  we  got  off  the  train  and  decided  to  herd  the 
cows  in  as  we  went.  We  got  them  into  the  barn  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  they  stood  in  their  stalls  until  I 
got  up  and  milked  them  a  little  later  on  when  the  time  had 
come.   And  I  milked  to  the  rhythm  of  "Three  O'clock  in  the 
Morning,"  still  ringing  in  my  head. 

Was  the  whole  town  of  Maidenrock  out  there  for  the  dance? 

Maidenrock  was  about  a  one-street  town,  a  quite  historic  little 
place.  My  wife  and  I  went  back  there  to  visit.   And  I  took  her 
into  the  same  saloon  which  had  been  there  when  I  was  there  as 
a  kid,  and  bought  her  a  drink.   I  had  already  shown  her  the 
remnants  of  the  ranch.   [laughs]   That  was  back  in  the  early 
1960s  I  did  that. 

Well,  now  let's  see.   You  were  still  around  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
And  you  were  considerably  younger  than  all  these  other  ranch 
hands. 


Yes,  I  was  turning  sixteen  at  that  time. 

Did  you  still  feel  inadequately  young? 
by  the  men? 


Were  you  just  accepted 


No,  I  didn't  feel  inadequately  young.   I  was  accepted,  particu 
larly  because  of  my  job  as  chore  boy.   I  was  not  given  a 
regular  ranch  job  until  harvest  time.   I  very  much  wanted  to 
take  part  in  the  roundup,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so. 
(All  harvest  implements  were  horse  drawn.)  After  spring 
planting  the  horses  were  driven  to  a  wild,  unfenced  mountain 
slope  and  turned  loose.   At  harvest  time  they  had  to  be  rounded 
up  again.   Men  from  several  ranches  took  part.   I  very  much 
wanted  to  be  with  them  but  was  not  permitted.   I  watched  the 
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Rothwell:   horses  emerge  from  a  forested  area,  then  saw  them  break  and 
head  back  into  the  trees.   The  reason  for  that  break  soon 
became  evident.   A  fellow  who  had  been  hired  the  previous  day 
despite  the  fact  that  he  wore  wooly  chaps  which  we  all  thought 
ridiculous,  rode  into  our  ranch  yard  and  said  he  had  come  home 
for  lunch.   It  was  because  he  had  deserted  his  post  that  the 
horses  broke.  The  first  thing  the  foreman  did  when  he  returned 
was  fire  the  fellow  with  chaps. 

I  was  permitted  to  help  break  the  horses  in  after  they 
were  assembled  in  our  corral  and  other  ranches  had  selected 
out  the  horses  that  bore  their  brand-marks.   We  just  had  to 
get  them  accustomed  to  once  more  pulling  the  farm  instruments, 
this  time  for  harvest. 

I  watched  what  I  thought  was  a  very  cruel  thing  at  the 
time.   They  took  two  fine  young  horses  who  had  never  been  in 
harness  and  hitched  them  up  to  a  dray  wagon,  a  big  wagon.   Then 
they  set  the  brakes  on  that  wagon  and  put  a  pipe  over  the  brake 
lever  to  elevate  it,  so  you  could  get  more  pressure.   They 
hitched  up  the  horses,  set  the  brake  tight  and  drove  those 
horses  out  over  a  plowed  field  pulling  a  dead  wagon.   Of 
course,  the  horses  could  be  handled  after  that.   But  they 
broke  the  spirit  of  these  two  fine  young  horses,  which  sad 
dened  me.   I  didn't  think  you  should  break  horses  in  that  way. 

Chall:     But  they  were  allowed  to  run  almost  wild  all  summer.   That 

must  have  been  a  real  problem  about  harvest  time  to  get  them 
working  again. 

Rothwell:   Yes,  they  were.   Some  of  them  would  be  deceptively  gentle.   I 
remember  getting  on  one;  I  started  riding.   All  of  a  sudden 
he  wheeled  around  and  started  for  the  barn.   I  would  have  been 
knocked  off  the  horse  and  badly  hurt,  if  I  hadn't  jumped  off 
the  horse  when  I  did.   But,  as  you  say,  they  were  left  wild 
throughout  the  months  between  planting  and  harvest.   It  took 
several  days  to  get  them  to  the  point  where  we  could  use  them. 

I  drove  a  team,  finally,  running  a  rake.   Do  you  know 
what  the  big  farm  rake  is?  You  trip  it  every  once  in  a  while. 
You  rake  your  hay  into  what  are  called  windrows.   These  long 
windrows  run  this  way.  Then  you  rake  it  up  into  little  piles. 
Then  those  piles  are  picked  up  and  either  carried  by  wagon  or 
raked  over  to  be  stacked.   Then  we  had  a  stacking  devise.   It 
was  called  a  bull  rake.   The  ranch  hands  would  go  out  with  a 
wagon  and  pitch  those  little  stacks  of  hay  into  the  wagon, 
return,  either  push  them  on  the  bull  rake,  or  drop  them  on  the 
ground.   They  would  then  be  shoved  onto  the  bull  rake.   The 
bull  rake  would  lift  them  up  and  put  them  on  the  stack. 
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Chall :     Oh,  that's  how  it's  done.   I've  often  wondered  how  they  got 
those  stacks  so  high. 

Rothwell:   Everybody  had  to  take  a  turn  spreading  the  hay  on  the  stack. 

I  had  to  take  my  turn  too.   You  were  put  on  top  of  the  stack — 
because  I  was  a  young  kid,  I  got  put  up  there  a  little  more 
than  some  of  the  others — with  a  pitch  fork.   And  you  had  to 
spread  the  hay  a  certain  way  to  shed  rain.   You'd  complete  one 
stack  and  go  on  to  another.   It  was  hard  work. 

That  was  great.   After  haying  was  over,  I  left  the  ranch 
with  some  relief,  but  with  much  regret,  too,  because  I  had 
never  had  a  more  wonderful  experience  in  my  life. 

Chall:     You  must  have  been  pretty  physically  fit,  too,  by  that  time. 
Rothwell:  Yes,  I  was.   Then  I  got  a  job  in  a  stationery  store. 
Chall:     Well,  that's  quite  a  change. 

Rothwell:   I  was  shipping  clerk.  And  my  first  job  was  to  crate  a  swivel 
chair  like  this  except  that  it  wasn't  padded.   It  had  a  base. 
I'd  never  done  any  crating  in  my  life.   [chuckles]   But  I  had 
to  build  a  crate  out  of  the  wood  which  was  available.   I  had 
a  hammer  and  saw.   I  finally  got  some  kind  of  a  crate  around 
it  and  shipped  it  out.  But  that  was  marvelous  experience.   I 
had  to  ship  and  be  responsible  for  all  kinds  of  things.   It 
was  a  daylight  job,  too.   That  job  I  held  at  the  end  of  my 
two-year  period  before  I  went  off  again  to  college. 

Chall:     Was  this  a  summer  job,  again? 

Rothwell:  No. 

Chall:     You  worked  year  round. 

Rothwell:   I  was  then  working  the  year  round  because  I  stayed  out  of  school 
deliberately  and  didn't  go  back  until  I  was  seventeen.   After 
I  came  home  from  the  ranch,  I  got  the  job  in  the  stationery 
store  as  shipping  clerk.   And  I  stayed  there. 

The  day  I  left,  though,  just  so  that  you  don't  lose  the 
picture  of  Butte — the  day  I  left  I  saw  several  dead  bodies 
carried  into  the  police  station  which  was  right  across  the 
alley  from  my  basement,  and  a  lot  of  wounded  men  brought  in 
from  fighting  that  was  taking  place  on  the  street  above  me — 
fighting  between  police  or  mine  guards  and  the  miners  who  were 
on  strike  at  that  time. 
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Rothwell:   The  tension  had  never  really  let  down  through  the  whole  period 
that  I  was  in  town.   The  mine  guards  used  to  be  called  the 
"company  men."   "They  are  the  company  men."  Miners  had  other 
names  for  them  too,  which  are  not  repeatable.   There  was  always 
a  contest  between  the  mine  guards  and  the  miners.   Later,  when 
I  describe  my  college  holidays,  I'll  tell  you  a  little  about 
working  in  the  smelter  there.   That  fits  into  that  period,  and 
not  this.* 

Chall:     Were  the  other  parts  of  town,  like  the  people  in  the  stationery 
store,  affected  by  what  was  happening  with  the  strike,  in  the 
mines? 

Rothwell:  Oh,  yes.   But  affected  indirectly,  I  think.   And  they  were 
accustomed  to  having  this  kind  of  thing  go  on.   Although  I 
think  I  was  growing  up  at  a  particularly  turbulent  time  in  the 
relationship  between  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company  and 
the  unions.   Also,  there  were  tensions  in  some  measure  between 
the  different  foreign  groups.   What's  the  word  I  want  to  des 
cribe  them? 

Chall:     Ethnic? 

Rothwell:   Ethnic.   The  different  ethnic  groups.   There  were  little  ten 
sions  there.   But  not  nearly  as  serious  as  the  big  contention 
between  the  people  who  were  working  at  or  in  the  mines  and  the 
company  officials. 

Chall:     So  the  tension  was  really  with  the  miners  who  went  down  under 
the  ground? 

Rothwell:   The  miners  and  the  mill  workers  and  the  smelter  workers. 
Chall:     The  whole  group  of  them. 

Rothwell:   The  whole  group.   They  had  their  unions.   There  was  a  good  deal 
of  violence. 

It  was  a  picturesque  town  really,  to  grow  up  in.   I  remember 
that  when  a  miner  died,  an  Irish  miner  particularly,  they  had  a 
wake.   And  the  wake  would  go  on  for  quite  a  while.   And  they 
would  prop  the  corpse  up  and  put  a  corn  cob  pipe  in  his  mouth. 


*See  page  38. 
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Chall:     Is  that  so? 

Rothwell:  Yes.   He'd  be  at  the  center  of  the  wake.   And  they  would  toast 
him  during  the  wake.   There  was  a  cemetery.   And  the  cemetery 
was  approximately  eight  or  ten  miles  out  of  town.   That  was 
done  purposely,  for  various  reasons.   I  didn't  know  why.   But 
the  funeral  processions  would  go  out  to  a  cemetery  after  the 
miner  was  killed  or  died  a  natural  death.   It  was  always  an 
excuse  for  other  miners  to  have  a  wake.   The  Irish,  particularly, 
would  do  this.   The  others  didn't  do  it  so  much. 

And  then  they  would  all  rent  buggies  from  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Pete  Bureau,  whose  daughter  I  was  a  little  bit  sweet  on  at 
one  time.   Pete  had  the  livery  stable.   And  the  livery  stable 
was  a  very  important  source  of  income  at  that  time.   These  miners 
would  rent  buggies  and  drive  out.   There  was  a  ten-mile  house, 
and  a  five-mile  house,  and  a  three-mile  house.   Coming  back  they 
would  get  stuck  at  some  of  these  houses.   And  sometimes  the 
horse  and  buggy  didn't  get  home  that  night.   That  happened 
regularly  in  many  a  procession  I  saw  going  out  to  the  cemetery, 
[laughter] 

I  also  went  through  the  so-called  Spectator  Fire,  when  I 
was  there.   Approximately  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  died 
in  that  fire  in  the  Spectator  Mine.   I  was  up  delivering  my 
papers  early  that  morning.   And  my  papers  took  me  right  past 
the  Spectator  Mine.   So  I  knew  what  was  going  on  there.   There 
were  desperate  operations  to  try  to  save  some  of  these  men. 
But  they  didn't  save  very  many  of  them. 

Chall:     They  were  trapped  down  inside  by  the  fire? 

Rothwell:  They  were  trapped  by  fire  and  died.   Well,  many  of  these  miners 
were  the  fathers  of  my  friends  in  high  school.   And  furthermore, 
the  churches  were  down  the  street  near  the  high  school.   You 
couldn't  have  a  funeral  without  having  a  band.   So  the  funerals 
would  come  by  the  high  school  led  by  a  band  playing —  Whose 
funeral  march  was  it?  Chopin's? 

Chall:     That's  the  best  known. 

Rothwell:  They  were  playing  one  or  the  other  of  the  funeral  marches, 
afternoon,  after  afternoon,  after  afternoon.   And  I  knew 
that  these  were  the  fathers  of  some  of  my  friends  that  were 
being  buried.   Those  were  rough  days. 

Chall:     It  would  have  an  effect  on  you  while  growing  up.   I  want  to  ask 

about  your  sisters  in  all  of  this.   What  were  your  sisters  doing? 
How  were  they  growing  up?  What  were  they  seeing,  do  you  think? 
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Rothwell:  Well,  they  grew  up  and  went  through  grade  school,  as  I  did.   If 
ray  sister  Helen  were  here,  she  could  tell  you  the  name  of  every 
teacher  she  had  in  grade  school  and  high  school.   She  was  four 
years  younger  than  I.   So  I  was  off  at  college  most  of  the  time 
that  she  was  at  high  school. 

Chall:     Alice? 

Rothwell:  Alice  was  a  good  student,  too,  but  had  no  unusual  experiences, 

except  that  she  became  very  interested  in  the  boys,  more  so  than 
Helen  did.   I  remember  my  mother  was  concerned  about  this,  and 
handled  it,  I  thought,  very  effectively.   Frances  was  thirteen 
years  younger  than  I  was  and  I  can  remember  the  delight  I  found 
in  playing  with  her. 

I  didn't  mention  earlier  that  the  first  thing  I  did  in  the 
way  of  earning  income  was  to  sell  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  the  Country  Gentleman,  and  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  by  trek 
king  all  over. 

Chall:     When  you  say  you  were  delivering  papers  and  selling  things,  were 
you  on  a  bicycle,  or  did  you  have  a  horse? 

Rothwell:  No,  I  walked.   The  first  paper  route  I  had  which  was  in  town  was 
not  bad  because  I  was  in  warm  buildings  a  lot  of  the  time.   And 
even  in  winter  it  was  fine.   I  would  go  get  my  papers,  then  go 
next  door  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  sweet  roll  for  a  nickel, 
and  then  start  on  my  route.   I  had  about  fifty  or  sixty  papers 
to  deliver. 

Chall:     That's  quite  a  load.   You  put  it  all  on  your  back? 
Rothwell:  Yes,  and  carried  it.   But  the  papers  weren't  so  thick. 
Chall:     I  see,  just  a  local  daily? 

Rothwell:  They  were  local  dailies,  the  Anaconda  Standard  and  the  Butte 
Miner .   There  were  two  papers. 

Chall:     And  you  delivered  both  of  them,  or  just  one? 

Rothwell:   I  delivered  one  at  one  time  and  the  other  another  time. 

The  Miner  up  in  town,  and  the  Anaconda  Standard  where  we  lived 
down  on  the  Flat.  Many  a  time  in  the  winter  when  the  temperatures 
would  get  down  to  fifty  below — and  that  was  not  chill  factor,  the 
actual  register  would  be  fifty  below — you  tried  to  keep  your  face 
warm.   I'd  come  home  sometimes  with  a  frostbitten  nose,  and  always 
sit  outside  with  the  snow  on  my  nose  until  it  was  possible  to  go 
in.   But  in  the  summertime  it  was  great. 
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Rothwell:   My  route  for  delivering  the  Butte  Miner  was  in  the  heart  of  town 
and  included  the  whole  red-light  district.   By  the  time  I  reached 
those  buildings  reeking  of  stale  tobacco  smoke  and  liquor  (about 
6:30  a.m.).  the  action  was  over  and  they  were  quiet.   But  I 
learned  a  lesson  in  sociology  while  doing  this.   A  puritanical 
wave  swept  the  town  and  the  red-light  district  was  closed.   But 
I  didn't  lose  many  papers'  customers.   They  just  moved  to  the 
hotels. 

Chall:     Well,  you  sort  of  grew  up  in  what  we  would  consider  Norman 
Rockwell  times.   [laughter] 

Rothwell:  Well,  it  was  about  that  way.   There  was  a  private  skating  rink 
in  town,  and  we  used  to  go  to  that.   My  dad,  a  fine  skater, 
used  to  take  me.   Then,  later,  we  had  a  little  public  ice  rink. 
It  was  not  very  far  from  my  home.   I  did  learn  to  skate  and 
enjoyed  ice  skating  very  much.   Down  at  the  commercial  rink 
you  could  see  lots  of  fancy  skating  going  on.   We  also  got  a 
little  of  it  at  our  public  rink.   Fancy  skating  required  what 
was  called  a  rocker  skate,  you  know,  whereas  we  skated  for  the 
most  part  on  hockey  skates,  which  have  a  flat  bottom.   So,  I 
saw  a  bit  of  hockey  too.   Then  I  went  out  to  Portland  to  college 
and  all  of  this  changed. 


Reed  College,  1920-1924 


Chall : 


Rothwell: 


Chall: 


Tell  me  how  you  happened  to  go  to  Reed.   That  seems  like  a  long 
distance  from  what  you  have  just  told  me  about  Butte. 

Yes.   I  was  told  about  Reed  by  a  man  named  Tom  Brockway,  who  is 
at  Bennington  College  today.   (Bennington  was  patterned  after 
Reed,  by  the  way,  and  founded  by  some  former  Reed  people.   Tom 
Brockway  wound  up  as  vice-president  and  acting  president.) 

Tom's  father  was  the  Unitarian  minister  in  Butte.   Reed 
had  Unitarian  origins.   And  that's  how  he  happened  to  know  it. 
Simeon  Reed,  the  founder,  had  been  a  Unitarian.   The  first 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  Reed,  Dr.  Thomas  Lamb 
Elliot,  was  a  Unitarian  minister.   Then  I  worked  with  his  son, 
a  Unitarian  minister,  later. 


But  you  went  to  Reed  from  the  stationery  store, 
happen  to  know  Brockway? 


So  how  did  you 
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Rothwell:   Oh,  he  was  in  high  school  with  me.   He  graduated  ahead  of  me. 
We  had  met  in  this  little  group  I  told  you  we  called  the 
Senate.    Tom  urged  me  to  attend  Reed.   He  said,  "Why  don't 
you  come  out  when  you  graduate?   I'm  going  out  to  a  small 
college  called  Reed." 

I  was  thinking  of  going  to  the  University  of  Montana  at 
Missoula,  which  would  have  been  a  natural  choice  for  me,  and 
where  I  could  have  gotten  in  with  no  problem.   But  Tom  said, 
"Reed's  a  smaller  college  and  you'll  get  a  very  good  education 
there."  So  I  let  him  talk  me  into  it.   And  I  talked  another 
fellow  into  it.   And  the  three  of  us  were  roommates  for  one 
year  until  Tom  Brockway  graduated. 

And  Tom  later  went  on  to  get  a  Ph.D.  and  started  teaching 
at  Bennington  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  still  at  Bennington, 
but  retired. 

Chall:     Now,  Reed  was  really  just  a  new  college  at  that  time. 

Rothwell:  Reed  was  founded  in  1912,  I  believe,  and  we're  talking  about 
1920.   So  it  was  eight  years  old. 

Chall:     Already  had  a  reputation? 

Rothwell:  Yes,  I  think  its  real  origins  went  back  to  1909.  There  was  a 
formative  period  when  they  were  pulling  together  faculty,  and 
organizing.  But  it  was  opened,  I  believe,  in  1912.  So  I  was 
there  eight  years  after  its  founding  and  opening. 

Chall:     What  was  it  like? 

Rothwell:   That  was  one  of  the  great,  great  experiences  of  my  life,  to  go 
there.   Do  you  want  me  to  tell  about  that  now? 

Chall:     Yes. 

Rothwell:  Well,  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  going  to  get  into.   Bill  and  I 
went  out  together  to  Portland.   Tom  Brockway  was  three  years 
ahead  of  us. 

Chall:     Bill  is— 

Rothwell:   Bill  (William  F.)  Graham,  who  was  my  roommate  through  college 

and  who  just  died  about  three  months  ago.   Bill  and  I  went  out. 
This  was  a  whole  new  world  to  me,  going  to  Portland.   There  were 
trees.   In  Butte,  you  see,  the  sulphur  fumes  from  the  smelter 
had  killed  everything  except  the  smaller  poplar  trees  that  had 
been  planted  and  even  they  struggled  against  the  lack  of  clear 
air. 
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Rothwell: 


Chall : 


Rothwell: 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 

Chall: 

Rothwell: 

Chall: 

Rothwell: 

Chall: 

Rothwell: 

Chall: 

Rothwell: 


Here  suddenly  I  was  in  a  land  of  trees  and  beautiful,  lush 
vegetation.   I  was  there  in  the  autumn.   I  even  saw  turkeys  in 
the  fields,  alive.   [laughter]   All  of  a  sudden  I  knew  what 

Now  it 


autumn  meant, 
came  through. 


I  never  knew  what  autumn  meant  before. 
I  thoroughly  enjoyed  that. 


I  enjoyed  Reed  from  the  moment  I  got  there.   It  was  small. 
There  were  three  hundred  students,  approximately,  maybe  a  few 
more  than  that  when  I  entered.   Now  it  has  about  twelve  hundred 
students.   I  had  to  earn  my  way,  of  course.   So  I  got  a  job. 
But  before  I  talk  about  my  job,  which  was  sweeping  the  library — 

That  doesn't  sound  too  bad  considering  what  you  had  been  through 
already,  being  an  oiler  and  all.   [laughter] 

Well,  it  wasn't  at  all.  Everything  was  an  experience.  These 
people.  I  had  never  seen  people  like  this  before.  They  were 
sophisticated  people.  I  was  meeting  people  with  intellectual 
curiosity.  And  I  discovered  I  had  some,  which  I  didn't  know. 
It  was  just  a  totally  new  world  opening  for  me. 

Was  it  difficult,  considering — ? 

Yes,  it  was.   I  took  a  course  in  political  science  from  a 
marvelous  man  by  the  name  of  Charles  McKinley.   He  was  a  superb 
teacher  but  the  course  was  difficult  for  me  because  it  required 
a  whole  new  vocabulary  and  way  of  thinking. 

Oh,  my,  was  Charles  McKinley  teaching  there  then? 

Yes.   Did  you  know  him? 

The  years  that  I  was  there  he  was  on  leave. 

You  went  to  Reed.  That's  right.  What  years  were  you  there? 

I  was  there  from  '40  to  '42. 

Were  you?   I  was  teaching  at  Reed  then. 

I  remember  you  on  the  campus. 

Yes.   I  came  back  and  taught  after  obtaining  my  Ph.D.  at 
Stanford. 

Charles  McKinley  was  a  young  man  when  I  first  arrived. 
I  used  to  go  down  and  babysit  for  the  McKinley s.   They  had  two 
young  boys  and  a  daughter. 
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Chall:     One  of  the  boys,  Hugh,  was  in  school  at  the  time  I  was.   He 

was  in  the  class  ahead  of  me  and  has  had  a  career  in  government- 
city  management,  I  think. 

Rothwell:   I  had  a  note  from  Don  the  other  day.   He  was  older  than  Hugh 
and  is  a  psychiatrist  in  Portland,  I  think. 


Chall:     Everybody  was  inspiring? 

Rothwell:   Everybody  on  the  faculty  was  inspiring.   Some  whom  you  probably 

didn't  know,  I.E.  Griffin,  who  taught  biology  aroused  my  interest 
in  that  subject.   And  I  wish  I  had  taken  much  more  biology  than 
I  did.   But  I  did  have  an  introductory  course.   Do  you  recall 
Tony  Knowlton,  who  taught  physics? 

Chall :     I  remember  him. 

Rothwell:   I  wish  I  had  had  good  courses  in  physics  and  chemistry.   I  tried 
to  think  of  the  name  of  the  chemistry  teacher  the  other  day. 
He's  just  died. 

Chall:     That  wasn't  [Arthur]  Scott? 

Rothwell:   Scott,  yes.   He  was  a  great  fellow  to  know  and  work  with  when 
I  returned  to  Reed  in  1940. 

Chall:     My,  these  men  stayed  on  their  whole  lives,  didn't  they?  They 
didn't  move  around. 

Rothwell:   I  think  Scott  came  while  I  was  at  Stanford,  working  towards 
my  Ph.D. 

Then,  one  of  the  men  who  shook  me  up  most,  and  this  was  in 
my  senior  year,  taught  sociology.   His  name  was  Clarence  Ayres. 

He  was  a  marvelous  teacher.   He  loved  to  take  the  students, 
most  of  whom  had  grown  up  in  a  somewhat  accepted  and  sedate 
environment  and  shake  them  up  a  little  bit  by  showing  them  what 
the  social  process  really  is.   I  finally  decided  that  I  was  a — 
What  did  I  describe  myself  as?   Oh,  yes.   I  wrote  a  paper 
entitled,  "On  Being  a  Pillar  of  Society."   [laughter]   A  term 
paper.   [laughter] 

Chall:     But  you  really  had  grown  up  in  a  completely  different  atmosphere 
than  most  of  these  kids,  your  fellow  students. 
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Rothwell: 


Chall : 
Rothwell: 

Chall : 
Rothwell : 


Chall: 
Rothwell; 


Well,  I  had.   Their 's  had  certainly  been  very  different  from 
mine.   I  quickly  developed  some  wonderful  friends.   Several 
of  them  are  still  living,  e.g.  Alice  Abbott  King,  who  lives 
up  in  Oregon  and  her  sister,  Betsy,  and  brother,  Dan.   I  saw 
and  admired  these  people.   I  met  a  quality  of  humane  sophisti 
cation  that  I  hadn't  known  existed. 

Many  of  my  old  friends  are  still  living  up  in  Oregon.   I 

saw  them  not  only  in  my  college  days,  but  also  when  I  went 

back  to  teach  at  Reed  in  1940.   And  I  still  keep  in  touch  with 
quite  a  few. 

But  the  man,  as  I  say,  who  most  shook  me  up  was  this 
sociology  professor.   He  literally  stood  me  on  my  head  and  made 
me  think  through  all  of  my  place  in  society  and  what  I  was  doing 
and  how  society  functioned  and  that  type  of  thing. 


But  I  enjoyed  everyone, 
remember . 

Math. 


r.L.  Griffin,  whom  you  will 


And  his  introductory  course  in  math,  which  was  superb.   Then 
there  was  V.L.  Chittick,  who  was  simply  marvelous  teaching 
literature,  American  literature. 

Is  that  where  you  got  some  Shakespeare? 

I  learned  to  appreciate  Shakespeare  because  we  had  a  Miss  Bertha 
Young  who  taught  English.   Miss  Young  was  a  splendid  teacher 
and  she  took  an  interest  in  me  for  some  reason.  Walter  Hampton, 
a  distinguished  Shakesperian  actor  was  coming  to  town. 

And  she  said,  "Why  don't  you  go  down  and  get  yourself  a 
job  selling  tickets  out  here  at  the  college?"  So  I  did.   And 
for  that  I  was  given  passes  for  a  whole  box.   I  could  take 
guests  to  every  one  of  the  performances.   I  saw  Hamlet.   And 
for  the  first  time,  Shakespeare  became  meaningful  to  me. 

Great  way  to  find  out. 

It  was  a  much  better  way  to  find  out.   Oh,  I  was  so  excited. 
I  had  a  group  with  me.   Miss  Young  really  developed  within  me 
a  lively  interest  in  the  theater  that  has  lasted  all  my  life. 

So  Reed  was  a  great  process  of  growing  up  intellectually. 
I  don't  think  I  grew  up  psychologically  quite  as  rapidly  as  I 
did  intellectually.   And  I  had  a  lot  of  that  to  do  after  I  left 
Reed  because  I  didn't  see  much  of  the  seamy  side  of  life  at 
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Rothwell:   Reed.   It  wasn't  there.   You  could  see  it  if  you  went  around 
certain  parts  of  Portland,  which  later  I  did.   I  think  in  my 
junior  year  I  moved  downtown  to  share  a  room  with  a  fellow  who 
came  from  New  York.   Louis  Stix.   He  was  a  Jewish  lad. 

Chall:     It  was  unusual,  though,  for  Reed  students  to  live  off  campus 
unless  their  homes  were  in  Portland. 


Rothwell:   It  was. 

Chall:     It  was  then.   And  it  was  when  I  was  there. 

Rothwell:   It  was  Louis  who  persuaded  me  to  do  it.   So  I  left  Bill,  my 
other  roommate,  for  about  a  semester,  and  obtained  some  new 
insights  into  Portland.   Then  I  came  back  and  rejoined  Bill 
on  campus.   Louis  had  been  our  third  roommate.   He  wanted  to 
get  off  campus.   He  was  a  New  York  boy  seeking  a  little  more 
freedom. 

Chall:     That's  right  ;  I'm  sure.   It  wasn't  easy  to  get  around  Portland. 
It  was  much  easier  to  live  on  the  campus,  but  you  were  isolated. 

Rothwell:   Three  of  my  four  years  I  spent  in  student  government.   I  was  a 
member  of  the  Student  Council.   I  was  student  body  president 
in  my  senior  year.  That  gave  me  a  lot  of  real  experience.   It 
also  lowered  my  grade  record,  because  so  much  time  was  taken  up 
by  this,  especially  in  my  senior  year  when  we  had  some  diffi 
cult  cases. 

As  I  look  back  on  it  now,  I'm  so  glad  we  had  what  was 
called  a  Community  Affairs  Council,  composed  of  faculty  and 
members  of  the  Student  Council,  because  I  now  regard  my  judg 
ment  at  that  time  on  many  of  these  things  as  quite  immature. 
I  was  really  judging  the  lives  and  activities  of  my  college- 
mates  and  classmates. 

I  remember  having  to  turn  a  girl  out  of  college  for  having 
gone  into  some  men's  room  on  their  invitation.   But  that  was 
not  supposed  to  be  done.   Students  are  prone  to  be  much  harder 
on  cases  than  the  adult  faculty  would  be.   And  we  turned  her 
out  of  college.   She  was  a  close  friend  of  mine.   She  had  been 
up  in  my  room.   And  I  now  know  that  I  should  never  have  served 
on  that  case.   I  should  have  disqualified  myself.   But  I  didn't 
have  sense  enough  to  know  it  then.   And  nobody  told  me  to  get 
off  the  council  when  I  had  known  her  and  she  had  been  a  visitor 
in  my  room  at  one  time. 

Chall:     This  was  the  Student  Council. 
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Rothwell:   It  was  the  Student  Council. 
Chall:     What  was  the  Community  Affairs — ? 

Rothwell:  The  Community  Affairs  Committee  was  made  up  of  faculty  members 
and  students.   After  the  Student  Council  reached  a  decision, 
particularly  in  disciplinary  cases,  it  met  jointly  with  the 
faculty  committee.   That  was  an  excellent  protection  for  the 
college  against  whatever  excesses  the  student  government  might 
impose  on  itself  or  the  student  body.   The  faculty  never 
interfered  with  the  process  of  student  government.   Later  when 
I  went  back  to  teach  in  1940,  I  got  into  a  little  hassle  with 
the  then  president,  Dexter  Keezer,  concerning  the  role  of 
student  government. 

When  I  returned  in  early  1940,  I  was  to  teach  European 
history  and  also  serve  as  Adviser  to  Men,  a  new  position.   The 
war  broke  out  while  Virginia  and  I  were  in  Europe.   We  had  to 
return  to  the  U.S.  in  September,  1939.   I  joined  the  college 
for  the  spring  term  of  1940  and  carried  on  to  the  end  of  1941. 
Dexter  Keezer  had  by  that  time  been  president  for  several  years.* 

On  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  there  had  been  a  little 
fracas  in  one  of  the  student's  rooms.   They  had  raised  a  little 
hell.   And  he  called  me  in.   And  he  said,  "Weve  got  to  severely 
discipline  (he  mentioned  a  name)."  And  I  said,  "No,  I  can't 
do  it  that  way.   They  have  a  student  government,  and  I  believe 
in  it.   I  would  like  to  have  the  students  handle  this  case 
through  their  council." 

They  did  go  through  the  council  and,  I  thought,  handled  the 
case  with  wisdom.   (The  boy  principally  concerned  later  became 
a  distinguished  physicist.)   But  President  Keezer  didn't  forgive 
me  for  that,  I  fear.   At  the  end  of  the  year — I  don't  know 
whether  this  was  significant  or  not — everybody's  salary  was 
raised  but  mine.   That  was  the  end  of  my  second  year.   So  I 
said,  "Well,  that's  a  signal."  I  had  the  chance  to  go  to 
Washington.   So  I  went. 

I  was  the  first  Dean  of  Men,  you  see.   Only  I  was  called 
an  Adviser  to  Men,  which  was  a  much  better  term. 

Chall:     When  you  were  a  student  did  you  major  in  some  particular  subject? 


*Some  time  after  leaving  Reed  he  wrote  a  little  book  about  his 
experience  at  Reed  called  The  Light  that  Flickers. 
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Rothwell: 
Chall : 
Rothwell: 


Chall: 


Rothwell: 


Chall : 
Rothwell : 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 


Chall : 
Rothwell; 


I  majored  in  history. 
And  wrote  a  thesis — 

I  wrote  a  thesis  under  Rex  Arragon,  whom  you  know.   I  wrote 
my  thesis  for  him  on  the  subject  of  Native  Americanism,  the 
latest  manifestation  of  which  (in  the  1920s)  was  the  revived 
Ku  Klux  Klan.   The  Klan  was  active  in  Portland  at  the  time  I 
was  writing  the  thesis.   And  I  got  a  lot  of  information  about 
the  Klan  which  is  even  now  being  used.   My  thesis  was  published, 
portions  of  it.   Every  once  in  a  while  I  get  things  sent  to  me 
with  data  that  I  had  gathered  on  the  Klan  at  that  time. 


How  did  you  gather  your  data? 
hand? 


Were  you  able  to  do  it  first 


Well,  I  guess  I  was  too  young  to  know  any  better.   [laughs] 
I  went  right  to  the  head  of  it  (I  believe  he  was  called  the 
Grand  Dragon)  and  said,  "I'm  going  to  write  about  you  and  I'd 
like  to  know  about  you."  And  his  offices  were,  believe  it  or 
not,  a  suite  in  the  building  owned  by  the  Northwestern  Electric 
Power  Company. 

He  filled  you  in? 

He  was  very  candid  with  me,  yes.   But  then  I  sent  a  letter  out 
to  somebody  else  who  had  been  associated  with  the  Klan  else 
where  and  signed  it  C.  Easton  Rothwell,  which  is  the  way  I 
sign  my  name.   He  wrote  a  nasty  letter  back.   He  addressed  the 
letter  to  "See,"  s-e-e  Easton  Rothwell.   [laughter] 

He  knew  you  were  from  Reed  College,  which  at  that  time  was — 

That's  right.  The  college's  relationship  with  the  city  left 
much  to  be  desired  at  that  time.   Dr.  Scholz  and  his  successors 
sought  to  improve  that  relationship.   It  is  a  much  happier 
and  more  cooperative  one  today.   We  were  going  then,  as  you 
know,  through  a  succession  of  presidents.   [Richard  Frederick] 
Scholz,  who  was  a  magnificent  man,  and  became  a  close  friend 
from  whom  I  learned  a  great  deal,  died  much  too  young,  just 
after  I  graduated.   We  had  a  succession  after  that,  beginning 
with  Dr.  Norman  Coleman. 

What  else  can  you  tell  me  about  your  student  days  at  Reed? 

Well,  I  got  into  athletics  for  the  first  time.   I  played  foot 
ball. 
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Chall:     Of  course,  everybody  could  do  that  at  Reed,  no  matter  whether 
he  was  good  or  not. 

Rothwell:   I  played  football  for  four  years  and  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it. 
We  even  played  intercollegiate  football  one  year  while  I  was 
there.   I  remember  we  got  walloped  by  Pacific  University  at 
Forest  Grove. 

Chall :     But  I  do  remember  that  it  was  embarrassing  one  year  when  Reed 
began  to  win  its  intercollegiate  competition. 

Rothwell:   Terrible,  to  be  able  to  win  at  intercollegiate  competition, 
[laughter] 

Chall:     You're  not  supposed  to  do  that. 

Rothwell:   I  enjoyed  the  athletics,  particularly  football  and  crew.   I 

liked  the  way  they  were  run.   I  got  to  be  a  very  close  friend 
of  Charles  Botsford  who  ran  the  program. 

Chall:     Yes,  a  fine  person.   So  when  you  graduated  you  were  a  history 
major? 

Rothwell:   I  was  a  history  major.   Right.   And  then  there  was  the  question 
of  what  to  do. 

Chall:     This  was  '24,  I  take  it. 

Rothwell:   In  '24.   Now  there  may  be  some  other  things  that  happened  at 
the  college  which  I  should  mention.   But  I  don't  think  so.   I 
think  I've  pretty  well  covered  it. 

ff 

Rothwell:   But,  in  summary  of  my  experiences  there,  I'm  particularly  eager 
to  record  that  Reed  College  made  a  fundamental  difference  in 
my  life.   That  was  first  because  of  the  congeniality  of  it,  a 
small  college  of  three  hundred  students  at  the  time  I  went 
there,  the  fact  that  you  knew  everybody,  or  most  of  the  people 
on  the  campus. 


You  got  to  know  all  of  your  professors, 
distinguished  ones. 


I  had  some  very 


It  was  a  superb  set  up  for  an  education.  What  I  learned 
there  in  my  associations  with  these  people,  which  were  close, 
has  really  been  a  tremendous  part  of  my  life  because  it 
broadened  my  mind.   They  gave  me  vistas  that  I  hadn't  had. 
And  gave,  me  perspectives  on  who  I  was  and  what  I  had  to  achieve 
that  were  rare. 
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Chall:     You  said  earlier  that  you  would  tell  me  about  your  work  exper 
iences  during  the  summer  holidays,  in  the  smelter.   Is  this 
the  time  to  do  that? 

Rothwell:   During  my  first  summer  (1921)  I  found  a  job  with  Mr.  John  B. 
Yeon  of  Portland.   He  employed  me  to  look  after  three  ponies 
and  a  horse  at  Seaside,  Oregon.   The  children  rode  the  ponies 
or  were  driven  in  a  cart  pulled  by  the  ponies.   I  accompanied' 
them  on  the  horse.   As  you  know,  I  had  worked  on  a  ranch  and 
knew  how  to  take  care  of  the  horses  and  had  no  real  problems. 
Jon  Yeon,  the  eldest  child,  is  now  very  influential  in  the 
world  of  art  in  the  Portland  region. 

In  subsequent  summers  I  returned  to  Butte  and  worked  in 
the  smelter.   That  was  hard  work  and  hazardous.   One  night  I 
was  given  the  job  of  scraping  down  the  walls  of  a  blast  furnace. 
The  residue  that  adhered  to  them  contained  arsenic,  among 
other  things.   I  had  nothing  with  which  to  protect  my  eyes  and 
nose  except  an  old  bandana  handkerchief  and  a  pair  of  goggles 
in  which  one  glass  was  missing.   I  had  to  stuff  a  handkerchief 
in  it.   Another  summer  smelter  job  was  to  take  the  pots  of 
slag  (white  hot  fluid  waste  rock)  out  and  dump  them.   I  had  to 
follow  a  lot  of  precautions  or  get  into  deep  trouble.   One 
father  and  son  had  lost  their  lives  doing  it  not  long  before. 
But  there  was  also  a  moment  of  glory.   When  the  white  hot  slag 
poured  from  the  pots  (which  were  shaped  like  cones)  it  lighted 
the  whole  town. 

Chall:     I  was  interested  in  your  father's  reaction  to  your  going  off  to 
Reed.   It  seemed  as  if  he  hadn't  really  paid  that  much  attention 
to  your  furthering  your  education,  or  whatever  you  might  be 
doing.   You  did  go  off  to  Portland  into  this  new,  totally  new 
environment. 

Rothwell:   Yes,  even  when  I  went  home  during  my  summers,  I  can't  even 

remember  his  sitting  me  down  and  asking  me  about  my  experiences 
there.   I  would  regard  him  as  indifferent,  never  hostile.   One 
time  he  drove  out  to  the  college  from  Butte.   He  came  out  to 
look  at  some  property  in  the  state  of  Washington.   I  had  him  at 
the  college,  but  he  showed  only  limited  interest  in  it.   And 
when  I  graduated,  he  brought  the  whole  family  out.   Then  they 
moved  to  southern  California,  and  later  to  Oregon. 

Chall:     When  he  retired?  Where  did  they  settle? 

Rothwell:   Ultimately  in  Oregon,  first  in  Newberg,  and  then  at  Eugene. 

Dad  more  or  less  took  the  whole  thing — my  education  at 
Reed — for  granted.   I  never  felt  any  spirit  of  real  interest. 
I  couldn't  talk  with  him  about  many  things  because  he —  Well, 
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Chall: 

Rothwell; 

Chall: 

Rothwell: 


Rothwell:   his  mind  just  didn't  work  that  way.   I  had  two  uncles,  who  are 
the  two  men  I  most  admired  in  my  life.   My  Uncle  John  was  in 
Butte.   His  wife  took  their  daughter  and  moved  to  Los  Angeles 
because  she  didn't  want  to  live  in  Butte,  thus  leaving  him 
alone. 

He  used  to  call  up  the  house  and  say,  "I  just  have  a  new 
record."   (It  was  a  classical  record  of  some  kind.)   "And  it's 
just  come  out,  it's  by — "   It  was  an  operatic  record, 
Rosa  Ponselle  was  singing.    "Wouldn't  you  like  to  hear  it 
over  the  telephone?" 

Isn't  that  interesting?  He  was  quite  different  from  your  father 
then. 

Oh,  very  different,  as  different  as  can  be. 

He  really  took  an  interest  in  your  development. 

Right.  We  had  a  piano  in  the  house.  We  had  a  player  piano, 
actually.   And  Dad  liked  music.   I  was  taught  violin.   I  wish 
they  had  taught  me  piano  instead.  My  sister  Alice  learned  the 
piano.   And  I  remember  my  dad  once  bringing  a  Scotsman  to  the 
house  who  did  the  Highland  Fling  for  us.  We  didn't  have  very 
many  visitors,  very  few  guests  for  dinner,  or  this  sort  of 
thing.   But  the  Scotsman  brought  his  kilt  and  brought  some 
Scottish  music  to  play. 

Chall:     And  his  bagpipes  as  well? 

Rothwell:   He  had  bagpipes  as  well.   He  did  the  Highland  Fling  for  us. 
I  was  so  impressed  by  this.   Now,  where  Dad  got  hold  of  this 
fellow  and  why  he  did  that  I  don't  know.   But  I  don't  think  of 
him  as  being  active  in  this  direction. 

One  thing  which  I  will  put  in  here,  because  I  suppose  the 
record  should  be  as  complete  as  possible — Dad  didn't  rise. 
Dad,  if  anything,  slowly  went  down.   At  his  peak  he  was  an 
excellent  designer  and  draftsman  with  high  standards.   One  of 
his  finest  pieces  was  a  design  for  the  W.A.  Clark  mill  in 
Butte.   That  was  exhibited  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
in  San  Francisco  in  1915.   Then  he  wound  up  his  Butte  activities 
as  a  shift  boss  at  the  mill  which  he  had  helped  build.   That 
was  for  me  a  little  bit  distressing. 

And  at  that  time  he  was  being  paid  by  the  day.   There  were 
times  when  he  was  out  of  work.   He  used  to  say  to  my  mother, 
"Look,  all  the  money's  going  out.   Nothing's  coming  in."  But 
one  way  or  another  she  managed  to  keep  the  household  going. 
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Chall: 

Rothwell; 

Chall: 

Rothwell: 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 
Chall: 
Rothwell: 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 

Chall : 
Rothwell : 


What  made  him  go  down?  Was  he  drinking? 
No  he  didn't  drink.   It  was  just — 


Was  he  depressed? 
logically? 


Did  something  happen  to  him  mentally,  psycho- 


I  don't  think  I  was  old  enough  to  analyse  or  understand  this. 
That  never  happened  to  my  Uncle  John,  nor  any  of  the  others. 
But  I  think,  probably,  Dad  needed  an  encouragement  and  direction 
from  outside.   I  don't  understand  this  because  he  designed  a 
huge  mill  for  Senator  W.A.  Clark,  who  was  one  of  the  principal 
promoters  and  financiers  of  mining  and  ore  reduction  in  Butte. 
Something  must  have  come  over  him  as  he  got  older  which  caused 
slippage.   It  carried  on  right  up  to  the  point  of  his  death. 

Who  was  the  other  uncle  who  made  such  an  impression  on  you? 

My  uncle  Easton. 

Was  he  also  Rothwell? 

He  was  Burns.   He  was  my  mother's  brother.   My  own  mother's 
brother.   She  was  Winifred  Bessie  Burns.   And  he  was  Robert 
Easton  Burns.   He  was  what  we  would  call  here,  a  certified 
public  accountant.   He  was  a  chartered  accountant  in  Kingston 
(Ontario,  Canada) ,  a  man  held  in  great  respect  in  Kingston, 
very  prominent  in  Saint  George's  Cathedral,  the  dominant 
Anglican  church  there.   So  I  had  the  two  uncles  who  became — 
What  shall  I  say?  What's  the  term  we  use? 

Role  models? 

Role  models,  yes.   I  should  record,  however,  that  I  loved  my 
Dad  and  he  loved  me. 

But  your  Uncle  Easton  was  in  Kingston.   Were  you  close  to  him? 

I  corresponded  with  him.   And  I  went  back  to  visit  him  in  the 
year  1929.   I  was  about  twenty-seven  years  old  when  I  made  my 
first  trip  East.   I  went  back  to  an  honorary  fraternity  con 
vention  in  Chicago.   And  I  thought  that  while  I  was  going  to 
Chicago  I'd  just  keep  on  going  and  for  the  first  time  see  my 
roots  in  Canada.   I  had  Christmas  with  my  Uncle  Easton  and  his 
wife  (Aunt  Betsy)  and  his  daughter  (Freda) .   It  was  a  marvelous 
occasion.   (Brothers  married  sisters.   Aunt  Betsy  was  my  father's 
sister.   And  my  own  mother  was  Uncle  Easton 's  sister.) 
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Chall:     You'd  only  been  in  touch — ? 

Rothwell:   Just  by  correspondence. 

Chall:     But  he  took  an  interest  in  you? 

Rothwell:   He  did  and  wrote  regularly,  as  did -my  grandfather.   I  had 

regular  correspondence  from  my  grandfather  and  from  my  uncle. 
And  then  the  other  uncle,  John,  was  the  one  who  got  me  to  go 
to  Los  Angeles. 

Chall :     But  he  was  close — he  lived  near  you. 

Rothwell:   He  lived  in  Butte.   And  I'm  sure  that  he  was  behind  my  getting 
better  jobs  when  I  found  myself  working  at  menial  jobs  such 
as  I  had  in  a  laundry.   I'm  sure  he  went  to  the  people  at  that 
stationery  store,  whom  he  probably  knew,  and  just  said,  "Don't 
you  have  a  place?"  And  then  I  became  shipping  clerk  for  that 
store. 

Chall:     I  see,  that's  how  it  came  about. 

Rothwell:   I  always  guessed  that.   But  I  never  could  prove  it. 

Chall:     Well,  it's  nice,  important  actually,  to  have  had  these  people 
take  an  interest  in  you.   I  think  that  we  have  just  about 
completed  our  second  tape,  which  is  about  what  we  should  do 
today. 

Rothwell:   All  right. 
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II  POST  GRADUATE  YEARS:  WORK  AND  STUDY,  1924-1941 
[Interview  2:  May  2,  1984 ]## 

Assistant  to  the  Minister,  Unitarian  Church,  1924-1925 


Chall:     Last  time  when  we  left  off  I  think  we  were  talking  about  your 
being  a  minister's  assistant,  right  after  you  had  graduated 
from  Reed  College.   How  did  that  come  about? 

Rothwell:   It  came  about  through  William  Greenleaf  Elliot.   He  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Lamb  Elliot,  who  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of  Reed 
College.   William  G.  Elliot  was  the  Unitarian  minister  in 
Portland,  and  a  magnificent  man.   He  asked  me,  as  I  was  gradu 
ating  from  Reed,  if  I'd  come  with  him  and  be  minister's 
assistant.   I  thought  it  over  for  quite  a  while,  and  then  I 
agreed  to  do  so.   They  had  just  built  that  new  Unitarian 
church  on  the  Portland  west  side,  at  about  Twelfth  Street  and 
Salmon. 

Chall:     Does  this  mean  that  you  had  become  closely  affiliated  with  the 
Unitarian  church? 

Rothwell:   No.   I  don't  know  why  he  asked  me. 

Chall:     How  did  he  get  to  know  you?  Was  he  on  the  campus? 

Rothwell:  Well,  they  had  a  daughter  on  the  campus,  Ruth  Elliot.   Perhaps 
through  her.   I  really  don't  know.   He  just  called  me  out  of 
the  blue  and  asked  me  to  come  and  talk  to  him.   Then  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  become  minister's  assistant.   I  accepted  with 
some  reluctance.   I  organized  a  lot  of  groups  at  the  church, 
and  worked  principally  with  the  young  people.   I  was  not  a 
person  of  profound  religious  feeling.   So  Unitarianism  was 
something  that  I  accepted  much  more  readily.   And  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  affair  was  very  cordial. 
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Rothwell:   Only  once  did  I  preach  a  sermon.   And  it  was  what  you  might 

expect.   It  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  a  young  person  just  out 
of  college  would  get  up  and  do  today.   [laughs]  Mr.  Elliot 
was  so  kindly  about  this  too.   I  put  on  a  pageant  for  the  first 
time.   It  was  a  Christmas  pageant.   And  that  is  still  going  on 
today,  the  Christmas  pageant  which  we  started  in  1924. 

That  was  really  an  interesting  period  for  me.   I  couldn't 
have  had  better  working  conditions,  or  finer  people  to  be  with. 
But  I  discovered  that  I  was  not  meant  to  do  that  kind  of  thing. 
I  told  Reverend  Elliot  that  in  the  course  of  the  year.  We 
agreed  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  could  leave. 

But  I  did  help  while  I  was  there  organize  a  lot  of  things 
for  the  youth  in  the  church.  And  we  developed  a  program  for 
them.   I  worked  on  the  pageant  which  we  conceived  for  Christmas 
time,  and  on  which  we  had  the  help  of  a  remarkable  woman  in 
Portland  named  Doris  Smith.* 

Chall:     When  you  said  that  you  realized  that  you  weren't  meant  for  that 
kind  of  thing,  does  that  mean  this  type  of  community  organiza 
tion?  Or,  does  it  mean  working  within  a  church  framework? 

Rothwell:  Working  within  the  church  framework.   It  just  was  not  as 

congenial  an  atmosphere  for  me  as  if  I  were  doing  something 
else.   And  I  didn't  know  at  that  point  what  I  wanted  to  do. 
That  was,  I  think,  the  essential  thing.   I  had  tremendous 
respect  and  love  for  Mr.  Elliot.   He  was  a  marvelous  man.   But 
I  just  had  to  turn  away  from  the  work  at  the  church. 


High  School  Teacher,  Newberg.  Oregon,  1925-1927 


Chall:     So  then  what  did  you  decide  to  do? 

Rothwell:   I  had  a  friend  by  the  name  of  Jim  Hamilton,  who  was  at  that  time 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Newberg,  Oregon.   Jim  had  lived 
right  across  the  hall  from  me  when  I  was  a  student  at  Reed,  and 


*Doris  Smith  was  long  associated  with  drama.   She  was  a  profes 
sional  producer  of  plays  and  pageants.   I  met  her  through 
friends,  and  watched  her  work  on  several  occasions.   She  was 
the  obvious  person  to  develop  and  produce  a  pageant  at  the 
Unitarian  church.  [E.R.] 
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Rothwell:   we  were  very  close  friends.   He  invited  me  to  come  out  and  take 
a  teaching  position  at  Newberg  High  School.   Newberg  is  approxi 
mately  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Portland.   I  spent  the  next 
two  years  there. 

I  went  out  in  the  beginning  to  teach  history  and  social 
sciences  in  a  community  whose  population  contained  many  Quakers 
and  other  church  goers.   It  was  a  very  conservative  community. 
If  I  can  remember  correctly,  and  I  may  exaggerate  in  my  mind 
now,  there  were  almost  twenty  churches  in  that  little  town  of 
two  thousand  people.   But  basically,  it  had  been  a  Quaker  com 
munity.   There  was  a  small  college  there  called  at  that  time 
Pacific  College,  which  was  a  Quaker  institution.   That  college, 
now  renamed  George  Fox  College,  had  been  attended  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  as  you  probably  know,  was  a  Quaker,  and  with  whom 
I  had  very  close  association  later. 

Chall:     Was  Newberg  a  small  orchard  or  farming  community? 

Rothwell:   It  was  a  small  farming  community.   They  raised  fruit,  figs, 
prunes,  berries,  this  kind  of  horticulture,  as  well  as  agri 
culture.   I  think  I  can  properly  use  the  word  stodgy  to 
describe  the  town.   It  was  a  little  community  pretty  much 
turned  in  on  itself,  although  it  had  some  lively  people  in  it, 
as  I  discovered  in  my  second  year  there. 

Chall:     Was  there  one  high  school? 

Rothwell:   There  was  one  high  school.   And  there  still  is  one  high  school, 
but  a  new  one. 

Chall:     I  would  guess  that  Newberg  is  more  of  a  suburb  of  Portland  today 
than  it  was  before. 

Rothwell:   Right,  because  the  roads  are  all  improved  now  and  the  twenty- 
five  miles  between  Portland  and  Newberg  doesn't  mean  a  thing 
anymore . 

Chall:     But  in  those  days  it  did. 

Rothwell:   In  those  days  it  did.   There  was  a  little  narrow  road  and  a 
covered  bridge.   We  used  to  drive  back  and  forth  frequently. 
Of  course,  I  was  single  at  that  time. 

Chall:     When  did  you  marry? 
Rothwell:   I  didn't  marry  until  1932. 
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Rothwell:   In  my  second  year  at  Newberg,  I  was  principal  of  the  school. 
And  my  friend,  Jim  Hamilton,  was  superintendent.   Just  to 
illustrate  what  went  on  in  this  community,  I  want  to  tell  one 
story.   The  chairman  of  the  school  board's  name  was  Sickafoos. 

Chall:     That  sounds  like  an  Indian  name. 

Rothwell:   Sickafoos.   I  don't  know.   He  was  a  fine,  honest  person.   The 
school  board,  by  the  way,  had  grilled  me  when  I  applied  for  a 
position  there.   I  was  taken  off,  way  off  into  a  corner  of  a 
room,  and  I  was  asked,  "Do  you  smoke?"   I  lied.   I  was  smoking 
at  the  time.   And  I  said  "no"  because  I  wanted  to  get  the  job. 
And  I  quit  smoking  reasonably  soon.   That  was  a  point  of  signifi 
cance,  you  see,  in  employment,  at  that  time.   They  didn't  want 
people  who  smoked.   I  became  quite  fond  of  Mr.  Sickafoos. 

One  day  when  Jimmy  Hamilton  and  I  were  sitting  in  Jim's 
office  (when  he  was  superintendent  and  I  principal) ,  we  saw 
Mr.  Sickafoos  walking  down  the  street.   He  hobbled  a  little 
bit.  We  didn't  know  what  was  up.   But  he  was  chairman  of  the 
school  board  after  all  and  we  thought  perhaps  we  ought  to 
listen  carefully  when  he  came,  which  he  did.   So  we  waited 
until  he  came  in  and  he  sat  down.  We  passed  the  time  of  day. 
And  he  finally  said,  "I  understand  you're  teachin'  evolution." 

We  responded,  I  think,  quite  honestly.   Jim  said,  "Yes, 
we  are  teaching  evolution,  Mr.  Sickafoos,  because  today  this 
is  one  of  the  theories  for  the  development  of  our  present 
world  and  society  and  of  human  beings." 

He  said,  "I  want  to  see  your  books."  So  we  had  to  send 
out  to  get  books.   And  we  were  brought  a  pile.   On  top  of  the 
pile  was  Hendrik  Van  Loon's  The  Story  of  Mankind.  We  opened 
it  up.   The  book  starts,  you  may  remember,  with  a  phrase  such 
as  this:  "For  eons  and  eons  a  living  cell  floated  upon  the 
waters.   Gradually,  it  became  more  complicated  and  took  form. 
And  from  this  life  emerged."  And  there  was  a  question  mark  in 
the  margin  which  some  student  had  put  there. 

And  Jimmy,  with  a  brilliant  inspiration  said,  "You  see,  Mr. 
Sickafoos,  we  even  put  question  marks  by  a  statement  that  may 
be  prejudicial."   [laughter]   He  went  away  happily  and  we  didn't 
hear  anything  more  about  the  teaching  of  evolution.  This  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Scopes  Trial.   So  it  had  some  particular 
significance,  and  also  gives  you  some  insight  into  the  flavor 
of  the  community. 

I  don't  know  how  much  you  want  about  it. 
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Chall:     I  think  whatever 's  important  in  terms  of  your  life. 

Rothwell:   I  taught  social  sciences  and  history  during  the  first  year.   I 
continued  to  teach  some  of  the  social  sciences  the  next  year, 
even  though  I  had  been  promoted  to  principal.   I  became  quite 
fond  of  the  students.   A  few  years  ago,  they  wanted  me  to  come 
up  and  join  them  for  their  fiftieth  reunion,  the  students  who 
graduated  the  year  I  left.   But  I  couldn't  go  unfortunately. 
So  I  had  to  miss  it.   I  appreciated  being  asked. 

We  had,  in  my  second  year,  a  student  strike,  which  I  think 
I  should  record.   The  seniors  wanted  to  get  away.   They  had  a 
tradition  of  breaking  away  from  the  campus  and  raising  a  little 
cain  just  before  graduation. 

Chall:     These  are  high  school  students  in  their  stodgy  little  town? 

Rothwell:   These  were  high  school  seniors,  that's  right.   And  they  would 

all  take  the  day  off.   Well,  Jimmy,  for  some  reason,  denied  them 
that  privilege,  and  said  they  shouldn't  have  it.   But  they  went. 
So  when  they  came  back,  he  said  they  all  had  to  be  punished  for 
having  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  school.   That  evoked  a  student 
strike.  All  the  students  walked  out,  or  a  good  proportion  of 
them,  and  paraded  the  streets  of  Newberg. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Moore,  who  was  the  head  of  the  power 
company  in  town — I  don't  remember  his  first  name — took  their 
side  and  elevated  this  into — inflamed  it,  really — into  a  very 
important  struggle  between  himself  and  the  superintendent  (Jim 
Hamilton).   He  had  two  students  in  school.   One  was  Virginia 
Moore,  who  was  a  lovely  girl,  and  her  brother,  Robert. 

At  any  event,  because  they  were  in  the  class  that  was  being 
suspended  for  having  gone  out  against  orders,  Mr.  Moore  took  up 
the  cudgels  and  really  made  a  big  thing  of  it.   The  whole  little 
town  became  involved  on  one  side  or  the  other.  There  were 
parades  and  I  was  receiving  threatening  telephone  calls  and  Jim, 
the  superintendent,  was  receiving  telephone  calls. 

Finally,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  a  man  came  to  our  front 
door  and  said,  "Look,  we're  going  to  have  a  meeting  about  this 
tonight  and  the  community  demands  that  you  be  there."   I  mean 
while  had  had  anonymous  calls  threatening  to  ride  me  out  of  town 
on  a  rail.  Things  boiled  up  to  that  point. 

Well,  Jim  had  to  be  away  for  some  reason.   So  I  was  there 
when  things  reached  their  peak  in  a  town  meeting.   A  man  whom 
I  knew  and  liked  came  to  the  house  and  said,  "We  want  you  at  a 
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Rothwell:   meeting  tonight."  Mr.  Moore  was  really  the  prime  leader  in 

calling  this  meeting.   I  was  told:   "We'll  be  calling  for  you 
this  evening."  I  said,  "All  right.   But  I'll  come  of  my  own 
accord  up  to  the  hall  where  you're  going  to  meet,"  which  was 
the  Odd  Fellows  Hall  up  above  the  power  company  office. 

Because  Jim  wasn't  there,  I  had  to  answer  all  the  questions. 
The  meeting  went  on  from  eight  p.m.  until  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.   I  made  arrangements  about  the  conduct  of  the  meeting 
before  I  went  upstairs  where  about  200  people  were  waiting  in 
the  large  room.   I  said  before  going  up,  "I'll  do  it,  Mr.  Moore, 
but  you're  going  to  chair  the  meeting.   And  I'm  going  to  ask 
that  you  keep  order  and  that  I  be  able  to  answer  questions  one 
at  a  time.   I  will  do  my  best  to  answer  whatever  questions  are 
asked . " 

I  went  up  and  the  whole  hall  was  filled.  When  I  walked  in 

there  was  a  kind  of  a  buzz.   I  was  introduced.   That  was  at 

about  eight  o'clock.   I  had  a  date  that  night  too,  which  I  had 

to  forego.  I  was  there  from  eight  until  one. 

Chall:     You  resolved  it  that  night? 

Rothwell:  What  we  did  was  draw  the  temper.   By  the  morning,  things  had 
cooled  down. 

Chall:     In  what  way?  Just  because  people  could  talk? 

Rothwell:   Everybody  talked.   I  just  stood  there  and  answered  questions 
one  after  the  other,  with  the  understanding  that  Moore  was 
going  to  chair  this  and  there  would  be  no  disorder  in  the  hall. 
So  it  just  went  on.   I  answered  questions  until  one.   I  finally 
got  away  and  went  home  to  bed. 

Chall:     The  issue  was  just  what?   It  was  over  the  fact  that — ? 

Rothwell:   Over  the  fact  that  the  students  had  disobeyed  the  rules  but 
that  they  were  being  overpunished.   That  was  the  immediate 
issue,  but  a  lot  of  things,  all  the  gripes  that  anybody  ever 
had  against  the  high  school,  emerged  that  evening.   It  was 
necessary  to  try  to  respond. 

Next  day  the  calls  I'd  been  getting  on  the  telephone  (many 
of  them  threatening)  quit.   The  town  quieted  down.   And  then  I 
had  calls  from  a  couple  of  the  businessmen  who  said,  "We  just 
want  you  to  know  that  we're  entirely  on  your  side."  I  think 
they  felt  the  thing  was  handled  well.   Soon  afterwards,  however, 
the  whole  town  split  on  this  one  issue,  and  deep  feelings  of 
dislike  were  thrust  to  the  surface. 
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Rothwell:   There  was  a  dance  a  week  or  so  later  given  by  the  Lions  Club 

or  Kiwanis  (I  believe).   They  were  electing  a  queen,  a  Berrian 
Queen.   Newberg,  a  center  of  berry-growing,  chose  each  year 
a  queen  who  reigned  at  Newberg  and  rode  on  the  Berrian  float 
in  the  Portland  Rose  Festival  Parade.   Virginia  Moore  was  one 
of  the  candidates  for  queen.   The  daughter  of  the  banker, 
Emmabelle  Woodward  was  the  other  candidate.   You  got  to  be 
queen  by  votes.   And  it  cost  a  dollar  a  piece  for  a  vote.   A 
bunch  of  the  fellows  ganged  up  on  Moore.   They  would  just  top 
him  in  the  amount  of  money  that  was  in  for  Emmabelle  as  queen. 
And  then  he'd  come  in  and  put  money  enough  to  elevate  his 
daughter,  Virginia.   At  the  end  they,  the  banker's  side, 
swamped  Moore. 

Chall:     It  was  a  lot  of  money. 

Rothwell:  They  got  a  lot  of  money.   But  Virginia  Moore,  a  lovely  girl,  did 
not  become  queen.   That's  the  change  that  had  come  over  the  town. 
That,  again,  is  typical.   By  that  time,  you  see,  the  businessmen 
and  others  had  switched  over  in  support  of  the  school  and  the 
faculty,  in  part  because  Moore  was  unpopular. 

We  had  a  further  session  with  Mr.  Moore  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  later.   He  came  down  to  the  high  school.   And  I  had  to 
intervene  on  that  occasion  because  Moore  made  some  rather  rash 
statements.   Jimmy  got  angry  and  started  to  pull  his  fist  back 
like  that.   [gestures]   Walter  Leth,  who  taught  agriculture, 
and  I  both  jumped  and  grabbed  them  to  prevent  the  fight  from 
taking  place,  which  it  didn't  fortunately. 

Chall:     Whatever  happened?  Were  the  students  suspended  as  Hamilton  had 
required? 

Rothwell:   They  were  suspended.   But  they  were  all  back  before  graduation. 
And  graduation  went  off  peacefully  and  happily. 

Chall:     You  were  probably  used  to  this  sort  of  thing.   I'm  sure  your 
work  on  the  student  council  had  been  of  some  use  to  you. 

Rothwell:   I'm  sure  it  had  too. 

Chall:     You  were  really  quite  young  to  be  in  the  position  that  you  were, 
both  you  and  Hamilton. 

Rothwell:  Yes,  we  were. 

Chall:     The  leaders  of  the  community  were  all  considerably  older? 

Rothwell:   They  were  older. 
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Rothwell:   We  had  an  experimental  educational  program  going  on  too,  called 
the  Dalton  Plan.   It  emphasized  individual  study.   And  Jimmy 
had  recruited  a  group  of  good,  young  faculty  people,  one  of 
whom  he  married,  by  the  way.   She  was  Delight  Carter.   So  we 
had  both  a  good  faculty  and  a  good  educational  program.   I 
think  that  within  the  limits  of  what  we  had  to  start  with,  we 
were  offering  the  community  a  really  good  thing  in  return  for 
its  tax  funds. 


University  of  Oregon:  Director,  Teacher's  Training  in 
Social  Studies;  Master's  Degree,  1927-1932## 


Rothwell:   The  reason  I  left  Newberg  at  the  end  of  two  years  was  that  I 

had  an  invitation  to  go  to  the  University  of  Oregon  to  become  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  and  to  train 
teachers  in  the  social  sciences  at  University  High  School,  which 
was  attached  to  the  university  and  was  where  we  put  our  teachers- 
in-training.  They  taught  there  under  the  direction  of  persons 
in  the  School  of  Education  faculty  in  the  various  fields  (e.g., 
Science,  English,  Social  Science,  et  cetera). 

I  went  there  because  a  man  by  the  name  of  Flaude  Wooton 
had  a  nephew  in  Newberg  High  School.  And  he  had  told  Flaude 
about  me.   Flaude  was  leaving  the  University  of  Oregon  to  join 
the  faculty  at  Stanford.   He  got  in  touch  with  me  through  his 
nephew  and  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  come  up  to  Oregon  and 
take  his  position. 

Chall:     Isn't  that  an  unsual  thing?  You  hadn't  even  had  a  master's 
degree. 

Rothwell:   No,  I  didn't  have  a  master's  degree. 
Chall:     He  must  have  really  been  impressed. 

Rothwell:  Well,  no,  I  don't  know  what  prompted  Flaude  to  recommend  me. 

I  got  my  master's  during  those  years  that  I  was  at  the  University 
of  Oregon,  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Chall:     Yes,  but  they  invited  you  up  without  it. 

Rothwell:   That's  right.   At  all  events,  I  went  up.   And  I  was  at  Oregon 
from  1927  until  1932,  five  years.   In  that  time  I  did  get  a 
master's  degree.   My  teaching  there  I  enjoyed  very  much.   I 
was  based  in  the  University  High  School,  which  was  an  experi 
mental  high  school  and  a  teacher  training  high  school.   We 
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Rothwell:   had  fine  students.   I  had  a  marvelous  faculty  to  work  with, 

and  served  under  another  Mr.  Moore,  a  splendid  person,  who  was 
the  principal  of  University  High  School. 

Chall:     Were  the  students  selected?   If  they  went  to  University  High 
were  they  a  select  group  of  students? 

Rothwell:  Yes,  inadvertently,  because  for  the  most  part,  we  had  a  lot  of 
faculty  sons  and  daughters  there.   We  had,  I  think,  an  above 
average  quality  in  the  student  body.   The  man  who  had  been 
principal  of  the  school  before  I  went  there-  was  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Harold  Benjamin.   Harold  Benjamin  was  a  remarkable  man. 
He  knew  how  to  get  along  with  the  boys.   They  loved  him.   I  had 
great  respect  for  him  too.   I  got  to  know  him  briefly,  and  was 
inspired  by  his  interest  in  the  subjects  and  the  students. 

Chall:     Where  did  he  go? 

Rothwell:   I've  forgotten  where  he  went. 

Chall:     He  didn't  retire? 

Rothwell:   He  didn't  retire,  no.   And  Flaude  Wooton,  whose  position  I  took 
at  the  University  of  Oregon  went  from  Eugene  to  Stanford  where 
he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty.   This  position  gave  me  a 
wonderful  opportunity  because  I  could  move  on  toward  an  advanced 
degree.   I  did,  and  had  a  marvelous  intellectual  experience  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  during  those  years. 

Chall :     How  do  you  compare  that  to  the  Reed  experience? 

Rothwell:   Well,  it  was  different.   I  took  work  in  philosophy,  for  example, 
with  a  Dr.  Rebec,  who  was  giving  it  at  the  graduate  level.   It 
was  my  first  work  in  that  subject  and  I  found  it  very  stimu 
lating.   I  studied  with  Dr.  Henry  Sheldon,  who  was  the  dean  of 
the  School  of  Education,  and  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
classics  and  history  originally,  so  that  he  was  no  thinly 
educated  educator,  as  so  many  people  in  the  schools  of  educa 
tion  are  because  they  haven't  had  enough  basic  background. 
Then  I  wrote  my  master's  thesis  under  Dean  Henry  Sheldon. 

Chall:     Were  you  in  the  School  of  Education  then?   Is  that  it? 

Rothwell:   Yes.   My  thesis  was  on  the  educational  ideas  of  Matthew  Arnold. 
I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  study. 

Chall:     After  you  had  been  to  Reed  and  had  the  requirement  of  writing 
a  senior  thesis,  you  wouldn't  have  had  any  difficulty  with  a 
master's  thesis. 
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Rothwell:   No,  I  didn't. 

Chall :     You  were  in  Eugene,  weren't  you?   That  was  Eugene,  Oregon. 

That  was  quite  a  bit  larger  community  than  Newberg,  but  it  was 
still  a  small  community. 

Rothwell:   But  it  was  very  different.   You  were  in  a  university  city.   It 
had  a  very  different  feel.   There  were  parts  of  the  community 
that  were  as  limited  as  Newberg.   But  the  southwest  side,  up 
toward  the  university,  was  sophisticated.   And  we  had  a  good 
faculty  in  the  university,  with  wide  experience  and  a  broad 
range  of  interests. 

Chall:     It  was  the  university  in  Oregon,  although  there  were  many,  many 
small  colleges  all  through  the  state. 

Rothwell:   Yes,  lots  of  small  colleges  in  the  state,  and,  of  course,  there 
was  also  Oregon  State  University  (formerly  called  the  agricul 
tural  college} in  Corvallis,  forty  miles  from  Eugene. 

Chall:     So,  you  left  with  a  master's  in — 

Rothwell:  The  master's  was  in  education,  with  a  minor  in  history. 

Chall:     And  five  years  of  teaching — 

Rothwell:  And  five  years  of  teaching  and  teacher  training.   I  had  some 

varied  experiences  in  the  teacher  training.   Most  of  the  people 
who  were  trainees  that  came  to  me  were  fine  people.  One  of 
them  had  been  a  football  star  but  who  turned  into  a  superb 
teacher  and,  I  understand,  later  became  principal  of  a  fairly 
large  high  school.   He  had  been  All-Coast  guard  on  the  Univer 
sity  of  Oregon  football  team. 

I  remember  an  episode  which  happened  in  his  class  when  I 
was  supervising.   I  would  normally  get  around  and  watch  what 
was  going  on.   One  of  the  boys  shot  a  paper  wad  at  him  (the 
teacher)  and  hit  him  in  the  face.   We  called  the  teacher  Tiny. 
Tiny  went  back,  took  this  young  lad  by  the  neck  and  just  raised 
him  up  like  this.   And  he  said,  "Jimmy,  I  don't  think  you  and 
I  are  going  to  have  any  trouble,  are  we?"  And  put  him  down 
again. 

Chall:     Were  you  there  watching  that? 

Rothwell:   I  did  see  it.   I  was  outside  the  room  but  saw  the  episode  happen 
through  a  window. 


Chall: 


It   must   have   been  quite   a   shock. 
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Rothwell; 

Chall: 
Rothwell! 

Chall : 
Rothwell: 

Chall : 
Rothwell : 


It  really  wasn't, 
offense. 


Tiny  did  it  so  warmly  that  no  one  could  take 


Chall : 


I  guess  the  teaching  and  training  standards  were  very  high. 

The  standards  were  high.   Oh,  I  had  some  superb  teachers  come 
through. 

Those  people  who  came  through  to  be  teachers  were  really  inter 
ested  and  dedicated  ? 

They  were  indeed  interested  and  dedicated.   They  were  all  going 
out  to  teach  high  school,  of  course. 

Did  they  all  get  jobs?  This  was  during  the  Depression? 

Yes,  it  was  the  Depression  period.   I  don't  think  I  can  remember 
any  one  of  them  who  didn't  get  a  job,  however. 

It  was  at  Oregon  that  I  met  my  wife,  Virginia.   She  was  then 
Virginia  Sterling,  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Kappa  sorority  at  which 
my  sister  Helen  was  also  a  member.   We  met  very  casually.   I 
had  bought  one  of  the  first  big  radios.   We  didn't  have  any 
television  in  those  days.   And  Helen,  my  sister,  brought  a  group 
of  these  girls  over  to  our  house  one  day  to  listen  to  the  Oregon- 
Stanford  football  game  on  our  radio.   So  they  came  and  listened. 
And  among  then  was  Virginia,  my  wife.   Well,  I  didn't  pay  much 
attention  to  her  that  day. 

But  a  little  later  I  had  a  date  with  the  president  of  the 
sorority  (Sigma  Kappa).   And  when  I  went  over  to  meet  her, 
Virginia  came  out  and  said,  "So  you're  my  unknown."   I  didn't 
know  what  that  meant .   And  I  said ,  "No ,  I  don '  t  think  I  am. " 
Her  unknown  was  sitting  around  the  corner,  a  chap  who  had  won 
a  bet — a  silly  bet — to  the  effect  that  he  could  call  a  girl  in 
every  sorority  and  none  would  ever  get  tired  of  talking  to  him, 
or  cut  him  off.   And  when  the  time  came  that  he  was  to  reveal 
who  he  was,  her  feminine  curiosity  would  lead  her  to  let  him 
come  and  meet  her.   Well,  he  had  come  to  meet  Virginia  that 
night.   And  she  thought  I  was  he,  and  she  came  up  and  said, 
"So,  you're  my  unknown." 

That  was  about  a  week  after  the  football  game  when  she  had 
been  at  the  house.   So  I  then  called  her  and  asked  for  a  date 
the  next  week.   And  from  there  it  went  on.   We  were  married  in 
1932.  We  went  together  for  three  years. 

She  was  a  student  at  that  time? 
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Rothwell: 
Chall : 
Rothwell: 

Chall : 
Rothwell: 
Chall: 
Rothwell: 


Chall: 

Rothwell : 

Chall: 

Rothwell; 

Chall: 
Rothwell; 


She  was  a  student. 
What  was  she  studying? 

She  was  majoring  in  French  and  English.   After  graduating  in 
1931  she  taught  for  one  year.   We  were  engaged  then.   Neither 
of  us  had  any  money  to  get  married  with.   So  we  waited  and 
finally  were  married  in  1932. 

What  was  her  maiden  name? 
Sterling,  Virginia  Sterling. 
Is  she  an  Oregonian? 

Born  in  Portland,  but  when  she  was  at  the  university  her 
parents  were  living  in  Santa  Monica.   I  didn't  meet  them  until 
some  time  after  I  knew  her.   She  graduated  in  '31  and  taught 
high  school  for  a  year.   Then  we  married. 

If  I  had  not  gotten  a  job  at  Stanford  when  I  did,  we  would 
have  remained  in  Oregon.   She  would  have  been  teaching  in  a 
high  school  north  of  Eugene  and  I  would  have  been  at  the  univer 
sity  25  miles  away.   But  I  learned  through  my  friend,  Dr.  Wooton, 
who  had  brought  me  from  Newberg  High  School  to  Oregon,  that  he 
was  leaving  Stanford  and  was  recommending  me  for  his  position 
there.   So  that's  how  I  got  to  Stanford. 

If  you  hadn't  gone,  if  you  had  been  married  in  Oregon  and  your 
wife  wanted  to  continue  teaching,  would  that  have  been  a  barrier, 
a  married  woman  teaching? 

No. 

Because  it  was  in  some  communities,  I  think. 

I  don't  think  it  would  have  been.  It  would  have  been  a  problem 
for  us  because  we'd  have  had  to  be  separated.  She  was  teaching 
in  a  little  town  (called  Monroe)  that  was  about  halfway  between 
Corvallis  and  Eugene. 

Otherwise  there  was  no  barrier  about  a  married  teacher? 

No,  no  problem.   We  were  married  in  Santa  Monica,  in  the  little 
Episcopal  church  not  far  from  her  home,  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  Olympic  Games  were  starting  in  Los  Angeles  in  1932.   I  said, 
"And  you  didn't  even  know  there  were  Olympic  Games  going  on?" 
She  chides  me  and  she  says,  "Of  course,  I  knew  there  were.   But 
I  put  priorities  where  they  should  be."   [laughter]   So  I  missed 
getting  to  the  opening  of  the  Olympic  Games. 
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Stanford  University:  Instructor,  Citizenship  and  History; 
Ph.D..  1932-1939 


Chall : 

Rothwell: 
Chall : 
Rothwell ; 


Chall : 
Rothwell; 

Chall : 
Rothwell : 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 


Now,  when  you  went  to  Stanford,  that  would  have  been  in  the  fall 
of  1932? 

That's  correct. 

To  do  what?  The  same  thing  as  you  had  been  doing  in  Oregon? 

No,  I  went  to  teach  a  course  called  Citizenship,  which  was 
offered  to  all  freshmen.   Those  of  us  who  taught  it  jokingly 
described  the  course  as  covering  "everything  from  paleozoic 
slime  to  Franklin  Roosevelt."   [laughter] 

It  did  cover  a  lot  of  things.   It  was  designed  to  give  the 
students  a  broad  understanding  of  the  ingredients  of  contemporary 
civilization.   We  taught  everything  up  to  current  political 
situations  into  which  we  would  get  towards  the  end  of  the  course, 
in  the  spring.   It  was  a  course  required  of  all  Stanford  fresh 
men. 

Was  this  course  from  paleozoic  slime  to  Franklin  Roosevelt 
taught  in  one  quarter,  or  one  semester,  or  a  year? 


That  was  just  our  joking  description  of  it. 
through  a  whole  year,  three  quarters. 

They  had  to  write  papers  and — ? 


Citizenship  went 


They  had  to  write  papers,  and,  of  course,  take  an  examination. 
On  the  whole  the  discussions  were  lively  and  to  the  point.   And 
there  was  much  genuine  interest  among  the  students.   The 
students,  whether  in  class  or  in  independent  study,  also  had  to 
write  a  paper  on  some  subject  within  the  course.   I  received 
some  very  good  papers.   I  remember  one  especially.   I  had  asked 
the  class  members  to  explain  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution.   One 
girl,  who  later  married  one  of  my  close  friends,  wrote  a  perfect 
response,  but  at  the  bottom  of  her  paper  added:   "But  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it."   I  called  her  in,  told  her  I  was  giving 
her  an  A,  then  had  a  wholesome  discussion  of  her  beliefs. 
Her  religious  sect  rejected  evolution. 

Did  you  teach  the  one  class  for  a  year  or  did  you  team  teach? 

Oh,  there  was  no  team  teaching.   I  taught  the  same  class  all 
year.   But  we  also  had  what  we  called  Independent  Study.   Each 
instructor  had  a  group  of  about  ten  students  selected  from  the 
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Rothwell: 


Chall: 


whole  class.   Mine  met  with  me  at  my  home.   I  dealt  with  them 
as  individuals  and  they  wrote  special  papers.   In  other  words, 
we  offered  the  brighter  students  the  opportunity  to  work  at  a 
higher,  more  demanding  level.   Some  of  my  close  friends  today 
were  students  in  one  or  another  of  these  Independent  Study 
groups. 


While  you  were  doing  that,  you  were,  I  understand,  working 
a  Ph.D. 


on 


Rothwell:  Yes.   As  you  know,  you  have  to  prepare  yourself  for  written 
and  oral  examinations  in  several  fields,  both  in  your  major 
and  your  minor — in  my  case,  history  and  political  science. 
Meanwhile  you  start  working  on  your  dissertation. 

The  work  I  had  to  do  was  marvelous  for  me,  really.   I  had 
to  read  in  political  science,  international  affairs  particularly, 
political  science  being  my  minor  and  history  my  major.   The 
history  major  required  extensive  reading  in  European  history 
and  American  history.   By  good  fortune,  I  had  an  excellent 
course  in  Far  Eastern  history  with  Dr.  Payson  Treat.   And  I 
had  an  excellent  course  on  Ancient  Greece  with  Dr.  Hazel  Hansen. 
My  historical  reading  had  quite  broad  scope.   My  political 
science  was  also  excellent.   I  had  superb  teachers. 

Chall:     I  see.   So  Stanford  was  another  step. 

Rothwell:   It  was  another  real  step  up. 

Chall:     You  enjoyed  that  atmosphere  at  Stanford? 

Rothwell:  Very  much.   Very  much.   I  even  had  a  good  time  when  I  took  my 
oral  examination.   [laughter] 

Chall:     Then  you  went  out  of  the  field  of  secondary  education  and  into 
an  academic  area,  is  that  right?   Into  history?  You  got  your 
master's  in  education,  didn't  you? 

Rothwell:   I  got  my  master's  in  education  and  got  my  Ph.D.  in  history,  with 
a  minor  in  political  science.   I  never  regretted  the  work  I  had 
in  education  because  Dr.  Henry  Sheldon  was  himself  a  fine  his 
torical  scholar  and  I  got  a  lot  from  him  too. 

Chall:     Are  there  any  members  of  the  faculty  at  Stanford  whom  you 
remember  particularly  that  you  worked  under  or  with? 
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Rothwell:   Well,  yes.   Graham  Stuart  in  political  science  was  very  kind  to 
me  and  more  or  less  directed  my  work  in  that  field.   And  I 
passed  the  examinations  with  him.   In  history,  Ralph  Lutz  was 
formally  the  director  of  my  dissertation.   But  Harold  H.  Fisher 
was  the  man  with  whom  I  worked  most  closely. 

I  did  my  doctoral  dissertation  on  Rosa  Luxemburg.   That 
meant  that  I  had  to  do  it  in  German.   I  had  never  had  a  course 
in  German  because  in  the  days  I  was  in  high  school,  and  later 
a  college  undergraduate,  German  wasn't  taught.   It  was  disloyal 
to  teach  German  when  we  were  at  war  with  Germany — a  very  silly 
concept . 

Chall:     Kind  of  broad. 

Rothwell:  And  broadly  followed.   So  when  I  got  to  doing  this  dissertation, 
I  had  had  no  German.   And  virtually  all  my  reading  was  in  German. 

Chall:     Why  did  you  choose  Rosa  Luxemburg? 

Rothwell:   I  considered  a  lot  of  subjects.   I  was  interested  in  the  origins 
of  European  communism  and  how  in  the  world  it  got  that  way.   So 
that  prompted  me  then  to  focus  on  her.   She  was  a  very  unusual 
person.   She  was  Polish,  but  wrote  the  most  fluent  German  I 
ever  read.   She  wrote  beautiful  German.   She  was  a  poet  basically. 

She  was  always  at  loggerheads  with  Lenin,  which  intrigued 
me.   That  was  because  she  really  believed  that  there  was  a 
proletariat.   And  Lenin,  of  course,  believed  in  the  dictatorship, 
in  what  he  called  "a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,"  but  with 
an  elite  leadership,  which  was  made  up  of  a  few.   She  didn't 
believe  in  an  elite.   She  believed  that  the  whole  proletariat 
should  rise  up.   That  was  a  poetic  conception. 

I  don't  think  I  need  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  this  because 
I  didn't  follow  up  the  dissertation.   While  I  was  completing  it 
I  learned  a  lot  about  the  development  of  socialism  from  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
its  evolution  into  communism  and  the  change  in  the  whole  construc 
tion  of  both  the  communist  approach  and  the  socialist  approach, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.   That  all  came  inciden 
tally  as  I  was  working  on  the  dissertation. 

Chall:     Was  that  something  that  your  adviser  was  interested  in  too? 

Rothwell:  He  was.  Although  Ralph  Lutz  was  less  interested  than  Harold 
Fisher.  Harold  had  a  very  genuine  interest  in  it  and  helped 
me  more  than  anybody  in  working  my  way  through  it.  Toward  the 
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Rothwell:   end  I  was  bogging  down.   I  was  just  weary,  intellectually 

exhausted.   And  he  said,  "Well,  just  lay  off  for  a  while  until 
you  can  get  a  fresh  feeling." 

Poor  Virginia  had  to  type  all  this  long  dissertation.   We 
did  type  it  and  we  did  finish  it.   I  was  given  a  degree,  finally. 
I  think  I  got  the  degree  in  1939. 

Chall:     I  have  1938  from  Who's  Who. 

Rothwell:   It  was  '38.   That  is  correct. 

Chall:     So  you  did  that  all  in  just  a  few  years. 

Rothwell:  Well,  that  was  quite  a  while.   I  went  there  in  '32.   Six  years 
was  quite  a  long  time.   But  I  was  teaching  all  that — 

Chall:     Yes,  that's  right.  You  had  a  full-time  job  as  well. 

Rothwell:  A  full-time  job. 

Chall:     Was  your  wife  teaching  at  that  time? 

Rothwell:  No.   She  became  the  executive  secretary  of  Castilleja  School 

for  Girls  in  Palo  Alto.   She  worked  six  days  a  week,  including 
Saturday  morning.   And  she  was  paid  something  like — this  was 
in  '32 — she  was  paid  something  like  forty-five  or  fifty  dollars 
a  month,  plus  her  board,  if  she  wanted  it.  Well,  she  ate 
lunches  there.   But  she  didn't  eat  anything  else.   They  offered 
to  give  me  meals,  too.   I  said  I  would  never  go  to  a  girls' 
school  to  have  meals. 

Chall:     You  lived  that  one  down. 

Rothwell:   I  lived  that  one  down.   I  certainly  did.   [laughs] 

Chall:     As  I  recall,  that  was  a  rather  elite  school  for  girls. 

Rothwell:   It  was.   It  was  a  very  good  school,  a  first-rate  school. 

Virginia  worked  there  at  first  and  later  got  a  job  up  in  the 
registrar's  office  at  Stanford.   And  there  she  met  Lucile 
Salter,  who  became  Mrs.  David  Packard.   She  and  Lucile  worked 
together  in  the  registrar's  office  for  some  time. 

And  from  there  she  ultimately  worked  into  a  position  in 
placement.   She  became  the  deputy  placement  officer  at  Stanford. 
Ultimately  she  went  to  work  as  director  of  all  graduate  scholar 
ships  and  fellowships.   She  had  quite  a  career  at  Stanford. 
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Chall:     And  earned  more  than  forty-five  dollars  a  month. 

Rothwell:   Yes,  she  did.   She  did  indeed. 

Chall:     Anything  else  you  want  to  say  about  the  Stanford  experience? 

Rothwell:   I  think  at  the  moment  that's  all  I  need  to  say.   I  didn't 

mention  Edgar  Robinson,  I  think.   Edgar  was  the  man  who  headed 
the  staff  in  Citizenship  and  was  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
History.   I  owed  a  lot  to  him.   Wally  [Wallace]  Sterling,  who 
was  later  named  president  of  Stanford,  was  part  of  that  group 
after  we  switched  from  Citizenship  to  the  History  of  Civiliza 
tion. 

Chall:     Was  that  just  a  switch  in  course  titles  but  the  substance  was 
the  same? 

Rothwell:  No,  no.   Citizenship  covered  all  kinds  of  things.   It  was 

designed  to  try  to  make  better  citizens  of  our  students.   The 
History  of  Western  Civilization,  however,  was —  We  started 
with  paleozoic  slime  [laughter]  and  worked  our  way  up  to  the 
present  in  the  History  of  Western  Civilization. 

Chall:     The  substance  of  the  course  was  changed,  is  that  it? 

Rothwell:  No,  it  was  a  totally  new  course.   I  think  we  switched  over  to 
the  History  of  Western  Civilization  in  about  1934  or  '35.   I 
remember  having  spent  one  summer  at  Stanford  working  with  a 
number  of  other  men  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Max  Savelle 
in  developing  that  course. 

Then  we  taught  it  the  next  year.   We  really  started  with 
prehistoric  culture  and  worked  our  way  from  there  up  to  the 
modern  period.   I  still  have  the  two  volumes  at  home  that  we 
used  as  our  text  in  that  course.   I  have  often  regretted  that 
we  confined  ourselves  to  western  civilization  instead  of 
including  Asia  also. 


A  Short  Trip  to  Europe,  1939  ## 


Chall:     I  guess  you  told  me  that  you  were  in  Europe  when  the  war  broke 
out.   Did  you  go  to  Europe  after  you  left  Stanford? 

Rothwell:  Yes.  I  had  finished  my  Ph.D.  in  '38.  Then  I  was  invited  to 
come  teach  at  Reed.  I  said  to  President  Keezer  of  Reed  that 
I  was  going  to  go  to  Europe  for  a  few  months.  So  it  was 
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Rothwell : 

Chall: 

Rothwell: 

Chall: 

Rothwell: 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 


arranged  that  I  should  come  to  Reed  in  the  winter  of  1939-1940, 
after  our  European  trip.   I  did  join  the  Reed  faculty  in 
January  of  1940.   We  went  to  Europe  in  early  August  1939.   War 
broke  out  while  we  were  there. 

War  broke  out  in  September  '39.  Were  you  there  for  a  long  time, 
like  a  year? 

No,  we  were  not.   We  returned  to  New  York  in  October. 
What  were  you  doing  within  that  year?  Still  at  Stanford? 

I  was  still  at  Stanford  prior  to  June,  1939.   Virginia  was 
working.   I  should  record  that  I  went  down  and  taught  summer 
session,  for  one  summer,  at  Pomona  in  1938.   I  had  a  thoroughly 
delightful  summer.   That  would  get  us  into  the  year  "39.   In 
early  August  of  that  year  we  took  off  for  Europe.   Meanwhile, 
I  had  been  offered  the  position  at  Reed  and  was  to  come  back 
to  that  job  in  January  1940. 

In  the  summer  I  guess,  after — ? 

We  went  over  to  Europe  in  the  summer,  after  I  had  completed  my 
teaching.   We  went  over  on  the  Georgic,  which  was  sunk  during 
World  War  II.   She  was  a  very  nice  vessel.   I  remember  enjoying 
the  trip  tremendously. 

We  did  have  a  number  of  Irish       who  were  hostile 
toward  England.   They  tried  to  turn  what  would  have  been  the 
ship's  party  (on  the  day  before  arrival)  into  a  rally  for 
Ireland.   This  caused  a  few  problems.   I  remember  also  that 
the  ship's  staff  found  some  of  the  fire  pipes  plugged.   They 
had  been  plugged  during  the  voyage.   We  were  really  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  Irish-British  hostility  of  that  period. 

The  ship  stopped  first  in  Ireland.   We  went  on  to  England, 
landed  at  Southhampton,  and  made  our  way  up  to  London,  stopping 
at  Winchester  first.   That  was  just  on  impulse.   We  had  a 
marvelous  time  at  Winchester. 

Several  years  later  we  made  a  second  trip  to  England. 
On  that  trip  we  had  with  us  our  eleven  year  old  daughter, 
Anne.   Again  we  stopped  at  Winchester  on  our  way  to  London. 
We  discovered  that  a  court  was  in  session  in  Winchester  Castle. 
The  guards  at  first  would  not  admit  us,  but  finally  yielded 
to  our  plea  that  we  wanted  Anne  to  see  King  Arthur's  Round 
Table,  which  is  kept  there.   That  led  to  an  interesting  exper 
ience.   We  discovered  that  Winchester  Castle  had  been  converted 
to  a  court.   We  arrived  in  the  midst  of  a  juicy  sex  case.   At 
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Rothwell:   one  point  the  judge,  garbed  in  red  robe  and  white  wig,  audibly 
said  "Tsk!  Tsk!  A  pretty  tale;  a  pretty  tale."  Anne's  comment 
as  we  left  to  catch  our  train  was,  "I  didn't  think  English  girls 
did  things  like  that." 

As  I  indicated,  that  was  on  our  second  trip  to  Winchester 
in  1952,  but  let  me  return  to  our  first  trip  in  1939.   We 
continued  from  Winchester  to  London  and  soon  found  an  affordable 
place  to  stay,  guided  by  our  little  book,  Europe  on  Two  Dollars 
A  Day. 

Chall:     You  came  back  from  Europe  earlier  than  you  expected? 

Rothwell:  We  came  back  earlier  because  war  broke  out,  but  not  until  we 
had  had  some  meaningful  experiences  in  England  and  France. 

Chall:     You  were  there  at  a  rather  important  time. 

Rothwell:  We  were  there  at  a  critically  important  time.   We  had  made  our 
way  as  far  as  Stratford-on-Avon  and  watched  a  performance  of 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  when  the  Russo-German  Pact  was 
announced.   This  produced  a  sense  of  urgency  and  considerable 
apprehension  in  Britain.   There  was  open  talk  of  the  imminence 
of  war.   Virginia  and  I  decided  to  cross  the  channel  because, 
if  we  were  caught,  living  would  be  much  cheaper  in  France. 
But  meanwhile  we  rode  bicycles  through  the  beautiful  English 
countryside  to  Anne  Hathaway '  s  cottage.   We  took  the  ferry  to 
Le  Havre  next  day,  but  not  before  mingling  with  the  small 
crowds  at  10  Downing  Street  and  at  the  House  of  Parliament. 

We  were  in  France  from  August  24  to  October.   We  stayed 
first  at  a  small  inn  called  Beau  Minet  near  Etretat,  not  far 
north  of  Le  Havre.   It  was  a  pleasant  stay.   We  know  our  room 
was  searched  and  suspected  one  of  the  guests,  whom  I  felt  was 
a  member  of  the  Surete.  Not  far  from  the  inn  was  a  large  house 
surrounded  by  barbed  wire  and  patrolled  by  vicious  dogs.   We 
walked  around  it.   Later  it  was  proved  to  be  the  home  and 
operations  center  of  a  German  spy.   During  the  war  it  became 
the  target  of  a  costly  Canadian  attack. 

A  young  couple  at  the  inn  was  driving  to  Paris  and  invited 
us  to  join  them.   The  Venniers,  our  Beau  Minet  hosts,  had  run 
out  of  gas  masks,  but  sent  us  off  with  a  bottle  of  chemical 
fluid  and  a  package  of  sanitary  napkins  to  be  soaked  with  the 
fluid  and  put  across  our  noses  and  mouths  in  the  even  of  a  gas 
attack. 
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Rothwell:  We  arrived  in  Paris  without  incident,  spent  an  afternoon  getting 
our  cartes  d'identiti,  had  a  sumptuous  dinner  for  one  dollar. 
apiece,  and  afterwards  were  surrounded  by  a  group  of  gendarmes 
who  were  happy  to  discover  we  were  Americans.   Then  that  night 
we  sat  an  hour  in  the  cellar  of  the  hotel  with  our  synthetic 
gas  mask  components  during  an  alert. 

I  missed  telling  about  a  dramatic  trip  to  Rouen  we  made 
while  staying  at  Beau  Minet.  We  were  standing  in  front  of  the 
beautiful  cathedral  when  the  booming  of  the  deepest-toned  bells 
in  the  city  sounded  an  alert.   We  were  told  to  go  to  a  cave 
(air-raid  shelter).   Virginia  declined,  so  we  stood  out  the 
alert  in  the  square  after  she  had  been  refused  service  at  a 
patisserie.   Next  day,  back  in  Le  Havre,  we  heard  a  man  tell 
the  American  Express  that  Rouen  had  been  badly  damaged  by  an 
air  attack  the  day  we  were  there. 

At  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris  we  were  urged  to  leave 
Paris,  and  more  specifically  to  go  to  Bordeaux,  whence  we  could 
return  home.  We  complied  because  Paris  was  somewhat  difficult. 
Bordeaux  was  filled  with  Americans,  many  of  them  young.   After 
a  few  days  we  decided  to  pay  a  visit  to  Bayonne,  farther  south. 

Virginia  read  that  we  should  not  miss  the  morning  market 
in  Bayonne.   So  very  early  next  day  we  struck  out,  carrying 
all  our  cameras  (two  stills  and  a  movie) .   We  became  fascinated 
with  an  old  lady  on  a  bridge  trying  to  sell  a  goose  which  she 
held  by  a  string  around  its  neck.   When  I  took  her  picture,  I 
felt  a  tap  on  the  shoulder.   It  was  a  gendarme  politely  telling 
me  to  come  with  him.   We  had  carefully  avoided  photographing 
a  military  barracks  nearby,  but  it  had  not  occurred  to  us  that 
bridges,  too,  were  proscribed. 

We  waited  a  long  time  in  the  police  station  for  the 
officer  of  the  Surete  (Secret  Service?)  to  show  up.   Virginia, 
reviving  eloquent  French,  told  him  we  did  not  have  such  quaint 
markets  in  America.   Ultimately  he  turned  us  loose,  saying 
with  disgust,  "Ah,  vous  Americains." 

I  remained  silent  during  the  interview,  except  when  asked 
direct  questions  because  Virginia's  French  was  better  than 
mine,  but  also  because  I  suddenly  recalled  that  I  had  in  ray 
pocket  a  list  of  Germans  living  in  Paris,  together  with  their 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers.   This  list  I  had  brought  from 
home  because  I  hoped  to  interview  these  Germans- in-exile  to 
obtain  information  to  supplement  my  study  of  Rosa  Luxemburg 
(my  doctoral  dissertation).   In  retrospect  I  don't  think  any 
explanation  I  might  have  attempted  with  that  officer  of  the 
Surete  would  have  been  acceptable.   I  would  have  been  held 
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Rothwell:   for  some  time  and  all  the  Germans  (actually  exiles  from  Germany 
where  they  would  have  been  jailed  by  the  Nazis)  would  have  been 
taken  into  custody.   When  we  returned  to  our  hotel  in  Paris  1 
carefully  destroyed  the  list. 

In  Bayonne  we  had  been  invited  by  American  friends  to  have 
lunch  that  day  at  the  home  of  a  Count ,  with  whom  they  were 
staying.   We  vowed  not  to  mention  our  arrest.   Luncheon  was 
delayed  because  our  American  friend,  George  Henny,  was  late  in 
arriving.   When  finally  he  did  come  he  announced  that  he  was 
late  because  he  had  been  arrested  for  stopping  to  take  pictures 
of  the  pine  trees  planted  along  the  beaches  by  Napoleon's  order 
and  currently  used  as  a  source  of  turpentine.   We  then  all 
laughed  and  decided  that  beaches  were  as  bad  as  bridges. 

[This  segment  of  the  European  trip  was  written  by  Dr.  Rothwell 
while  he  reviewed  the  transcript.] 

Rothwell:   Perhaps  I  had  better  reconstruct  some  of  the  outbreak  of  the 

war  and  what  led  us  to  come  home.   We  were  there  at  a  critically 
important  time.   We  were  there  when  Hitler  decided  to  invade 
Poland.   That  provoked  the  Russo-German  Pact.   That  caused  us 
to  leave  England  and  go  over  to  France  because  we  decided  that 
life  would  be  a  lot  cheaper  in  France  and  since  we  didn't  know 
what  was  going  to  happen,  we'd  better  ride  it  out.   Then,  as  I 
indicated,  we  left  Paris  for  Bordeaux. 

In  Bordeaux  we  met  two  American  girls  who  were  travelling 
around  France  in  an  old  Ford  sedan  they  had  bought.   They  were 
giving  it  to  the  French  Red  Cross  when  they  departed  but 
arranged  to  leave  it  with  us,  with  the  understanding  that  we 
would  deliver  it  to  the  Red  Cross  when  we  left  for  home. 

On  the  morning  of  their  departure,  as  we  were  preparing 
to  drive  them  to  Le  Verdun,  the  port  of  Bordeaux,  an  impatient 
driver,  eager  to  pass  their  car,  deliberately  slammed  into  the 
back  of  it,  smashing  many  fine  things  the  girls  were  taking 
home.   We  nevertheless  took  off  for  the  port  and  arrived  there 
without  incident. 

After  we  got  the  girls  and  their  damaged  luggage  aboard, 
Virginia  and  I  started  home.   About  halfway  there  one  of  the 
old  Ford's  back  wheels  rolled  off  into  a  field.   Virginia 
walked  about  two  miles  to  the  closest  village  and  drove  back 
with  a  garageman.   After  examination,  he  confirmed  our  belief 
that  the  axle  was  broken.   Given  the  age  of  the  car,  there 
would  be  no  point  in  repairing  it,  he  said.   So  Virginia  and 
I  made  our  way  to  the  only  inn  in  the  village,  had  a  sumptuous 
dinner  with  excellent  wine,  slept  in  a  feather  bed,  and  after 
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Rothwell:   breakfast  (the  whole  stay,  including  meals,  was  one  dollar 

apiece)  took  a  bus  back  to  Bordeaux.  The  trip  was  slow.  We 
arrived  in  the  late  afternoon  as  the  eerie  light  of  blackout 
was  taking  over. 

Next  day  we  reported  to  Mme.  Portmann  of  the  Red  Cross 
what  had  happened.   She  brought  in  her  lawyer,  who  informed 
us  that  the  investigators  were  quite  certain  that  the  car  that 
struck  our  Ford  in  front  of  the  hotel  had  been  stolen.   Whether 
or  not  this  was  the  truth,  it  was  consoling. 

Mme.  Portmann  graciously  invited  us  to  dinner  at  their 
delightful  home,  which  had  been  a  twelfth  century  abbey.   That 
was  a  memorable  occasion.   I  remember  that  several  officers  in 
uniform  were  present.   I  overheard  them  say  that  the  Germans 
would  never  be  able  to  cross  the  Maginot  Line,  a  conclusion 
which  proved  to  be  a  sad  fallacy.   I  shall  never  forget  the 
procession  of  red  wines  from  their  own  vineyards  which  we  were 
served,  each  in  a  fresh  glass,  as  they  became  older  and  older, 
concluding  with  an  almost  syrupy  one  from  the  1880s. 

Not  long  after  this  memorable  dinner  party  we  learned  that 
we  had  passage  home  on  the  Washington  of  the  United  States  Line. 
We  boarded  at  Le  Verdun  in  October.   Because  of  a  storm  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  journey  was  unusually  rough  at  first. 
Virginia  became  very  seasick.   I  stayed  on  my  feet,  fortunately. 
When  things  calmed,  we  were  invited  to  join  Stanford  friends 
on  the  second  class  deck  for  cocktails  with  Paul  Robeson  and 
his  wife.   They  were  returning  from  Russia.   Virginia  told  Mr. 
Robeson  that  I  had  courted  her  with  some  of  the  songs  that  he 
sang,   including  "Waterboy"  and  "L'il  Gal,"  which  I  had  on 
records.   Later  in  the  trip,  as  we  were  nearing  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  Ginny  and  I  undertook  to  organize  in  third  class 
a  party  for  our  final  evening  aboard.   There  were  a  lot  of 
entertainers  in  first  and  second  class,  but  none  would  accept 
our  invitation  except  the  Robesons,  and  Ella  Fitzgerald,  who 
was  also  aboard.   Paul  sang  "Waterboy"  and  "L'il  Gal,"  which 
he  dedicated  to  Ginny.   Ella  also  sang  and  invited  Ginny  and 
me  to  see  and  hear  her  perform  in  Harlem,  which  we  did  later. 
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Reed  College,  1940-1941 


Rothwell: 


Chall: 


Rothwell: 


Finally,  with  our  beautiful  red  Dodge,  we  were  able  to  arrive  at 
Reed  in  style.   [laughter] 


Chall : 
Rothwell: 

Chall : 
Rothwell : 

Chall : 
Rothwell: 


It  would  be  something  to  see  at  Reed  College, 
to  Reed  in  time  to  go  to  work  in  January. 


I  assume  you  got 


Oh,  of  course.   By  that  time  Virginia  was  pregnant.   Our  trip 
across  the  country  was  something  because  we  brought  two  fellows 
with  us,  Bill  Bark,  whom  I  had  known  at  Stanford,  and  another 
man  whose  name  I  can't  remember. 

I'll  tell  this  story.   We  arrived  in  New  Orleans  because  we 
took  the  southern  route.   It  was  winter  time  and  we  chose  the 
warmer  route.   We  got  into  New  Orleans.   There  was  no  place  to 
stay  because  there  was  to  be  a  big  football  game  the  next  day, 
New  Year's  Day,  and  all  hotels  and  motels  were  filled.   And  we 
actually  stayed  in  a  house  of  prostitution.   I'm  sure  it  was 
nothing  else.   We  laughed  about  that  many  times  afterwards  on 
our  trip. 

We  finally  made  our  way  out.   I  guess  we  stopped  at  Stanford 
and  then  went  on  up  to  Reed.   I  was  there  in  time  to  begin  the 
second  semester. 

Did  they  have  a  house  for  you  at  Reed? 

No,  we  had  to  find  a  house.   And  we  did  find  one  in  Westmoreland, 
near  Eastmoreland,  where  the  college  is  located.   We  were  living 
there  when  Anne,  our  daughter,  was  born.   We  have  only  one  child, 
born  in  1940. 

What's  her  name? 

Her  name  is  Martha  Anne.   Martha  was  my  mother's  first  name.   My 
foster  mother's. 

When  you  went  back  to  Reed  and  you  were  a  colleague,  as  it  were, 
of  some  of  the  men  who  had  been  your  professors,  how  did  you  feel 
about  this  relationship? 

Well,  it  was  a  very  interesting  transition  because  I  had  called 
them  Mister  and  Doctor.   Now  it  had  to  be  changed  to  calling  them 
by  their  first  names.   That  was  the  first  thing  I  remember.   They, 
of  course,  would  call  me  by  my  first  name.   That  was  not  difficult. 
It  took  a  little  period  of  adjustment.   I  was  part  of  the  group, 
a  very  congenial  group. 
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Rothwell:   Reed  had  gone  through  some  rather  tortuous  times  in  decades 

just  preceding  my  return.   But  by  the  time  I  got  there  things 
were  quite  stable.   I  had  a  very  fine  and  interesting  time  during 
the  period  I  was  there. 
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III  THE  YEARS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  1941-1946 


Chall:     You  left  Reed  in  1941  and  you  went  into  the  State  Department. 
How  did  that  come  about,  that  assignment? 

Rothwell:   I  had  known  at  Stanford  quite  well  a  man  by  the  name  of  Harley 
Notter.   I  had  a  telephone  call  from  Harley,  saying,  "I'm  now 
in  the  State  Department  and  we  need  another  man.   Would  you 
like  the  job?" 

That  was  at  the  end  of  my  second  year  at  Reed.   Dexter 
Keezer  and  I  didn't  get  along  very  well.   We  had  no  serious 
problems  except  that  he  and  I  didn't  see  eye  to  eye  on  how  to 
handle  students.   I  was  the  Dean  of  Men,  the  first  Dean  of  Men. 
Only  I  was  called  Advisor  to  Men.   And  I  wanted  to  handle  them 
the  way  they  had  always  been  handled,  through  student  govern 
ment.   He  and  I  just  didn't  see  eye  to  eye  on  that. 

And  I  knew  that  if  I  stayed  on  at  Reed  that  there  were 
going  to  be  problems  of  one  kind  or  another.   When  this  oppor 
tunity  came,  I  just  grabbed  it  immediately  and  left  Virginia 
with  a  sick  father  and  a  small  baby,  a  very  small  baby,  not 
one  year  old  yet,  and  went  on  to  Washington.   I  guess  Anne  was 
six  months  old. 

Chall:     Who  was  Harley  Notter?  What  was  his  background? 

Rothwell:   He  was  a  man  I  had  worked  with.   He  was  part  of  our  teaching 

group  at  Stanford.   He  and  I  got  to  know  each  other  pretty  well. 
Harley  thought  I  would  be  suitable  for  the  job  that  was  opening 
there  in  Washington,  in  the  Department  of  State.   So  he  called 
me  up  and  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  come. 
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The  Division  of  Special  Research; 
Policies  for  Postwar  Peace 


The  Development  of 


Chall:     What  was  the  job  that  opened  up? 

Rothwell:  Well,  I  was  to  become  a  part  of  a  small  group  called  the  Division 
of  Special  Research.   The  name  was  a  way  of  concealing  what  we 
did.   There  were  only  five  of  us  in  that  division.   One  man  was 
an  economist.   Hotter  and  I  were  more  politically  oriented.   And 
the  head  of  the  division  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Leo  Pasvolsky. 
Leo  was  special  assistant  to  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull. 
He  also  had  a  special  research  assistant,  Ruth  Russell. 

We  were  quietly  working  out  the  framework  for  U.S.  policy 
toward  a  changed  Europe  according  to  what  might  happen  in  the 
war,  which  had  already  broken  out.   That's  why  it  was  kept  a 
hush  hush  thing,  because  if  it  got  out  that  we  were  already 
exploring  how  to  deal  with  the  new  Europe,  it  could  have  led  to 
all  kinds  of  diplomatic  inquiries.   So  we  said  nothing  about 
what  we  were  doing. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  more  about  that  because  that 
division,  once  we  got  into  the  war,  suddenly  swelled.   We  grew 
to  220  people  and  broke  into  three  divisions.   I'll  talk  about 
that  a  little  later. 

Chall:     Was  this  policy,  this  decision  to  consider  what  the  world  would 
be  like  after  the  war,  something  that  came  out  of  Cordell  Hull's 
thinking?  Where  do  you  think — ? 

Rothwell:   I  think  it  came  from  Pasvolsky  himself.   The  question  he  was 

raising  was,  how  should  the  United  States  deal  with  the  Europe 
that  may  emerge  from  the  war?  And  what  kind  of  a  Europe  is  it 
going  to  be?  We  ought  to  be  looking  into  that.   That  was  actually 
the  work  I  was  doing.   We  were  projecting  what  would  happen. 

Six  months  later,  of  course,  we  were  in  the  war.   Then 
things  all  changed. 


The  Effect  of  Pearl  Harbor  on  Postwar  Planning 


Chall:     They  changed  in  terms  of  what  your  research  would  be  or  that 
there  were  more  people  considering  it,  or  what? 
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Rothwell:   It  changed  in  very  important  ways.   In  the  first  place,  we  no 
longer  were  hush  hush.   We  grew  very  rapidly.   We  were  hoping 
through  our  efforts  that  we  could  devise  a  world  in  which  war 
could  be  avoided.   That  aim,  of  course,  was  strengthened  after 
we  got  in.   We  got  into  the  war,  if  I  remember  correctly,  after 
Pearl  Harbor.   That  was  December  7,  '41. 

I  was  not  in  the  office  on  December  7.   The  seventh  of 
December  was  a  Sunday.   I  was  in  the  following  day.   And  then 
we  went  through  the  whole  gamut  of  what  do  we  do  now,  and  where 
do  we  go  from  here,  what  will  this  mean,  and  so  on.   We  had 
sessions  on  that. 

On  December  7,  '41,  Virginia  and  I  were  driving  out  to  the 
little  town  of  Bowie  in  Maryland  to  visit  our  friends,  the 
Harold  Hands,  Harold  and  Katy.   On  the  way  out  we  heard  that 
famous  interruption  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  program  to  say 
that  Pearl  Harbor  had  been  attacked  and  that  fighting  was  going 
on  in  Hawaii.   Well,  my  sister,  Frances,  and  her  family  were 
living  right  near  Pearl  Harbor.   So  I  was  very  much  concerned 
about  it.   We  went  out  to  Bowie.   And  all  the  conversation  was 
about  the  outbreak  of  war. 

And  of  course,  the  following  day,  which  was  Monday,  we  had 
the  formal  declaration  of  war  against  Japan,  and  soon  after 
that,  the  realization  that  war  with  Japan  could  not  be  segre 
gated  from  the  total  situation  and  that  we  were  in  effect  at 
war  with  Germany  as  well. 

Chall:     That  was  a  very  dramatic  day,  wasn't  it? 

Rothwell:   It  was  a  dramatic  day.   It  was  a  dramatic  week,  really.   The 
whole  week  as  we  began  to  realize  how  things  had  changed. 

Chall:     Prior  to  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  within  your  own  group  and 
in  Washington,  was  there  a  feeling  that  we  would  be  eventually 
in  the  war,  that  the  neutrality  policy  just  was  not  going  to 
suffice? 

Rothwell:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   I  think  that  the  prevalent  feeling  up 

until  Pearl  Harbor  was  that  we  probably  would  not  go  in  the  war. 
We  watched  things  rather  carefully.   The  American  sentiment 
prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  was  almost  totally  isolationist,  as  you 
know.   That  was  the  prevalent  feeling  in  the  country  and  up  on 
the  Hill.   We  were  well  aware  of  that,  so  that  we  didn't  antici 
pate  that  we  would  be  involved  in  Europe. 
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Rothwell:   I  remember  working  on  some  assumptions  about  what  could  happen 

when  war  ceased  in  Europe  and  how  the  United  States  could  assist 
in  the  development  of  new  territorial  alignments  that  could  be 
helpful  in  producing  sustainable  peace  and  what  steps  we  could 
take.   But  those  were  all  interrupted  by  the  actual  outbreak  of 
war  when  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked,  because,  you  see,  it  was 
within  a  week  after  Pearl  Harbor  that  we  were  also  involved  in 
the  war  in  Europe  against  Germany  and  Italy.   Both  declared  war 
against  us. 

Chall:     That's  interesting  that  you  felt  that  we  wouldn't  get  involved. 

Rothwell:  The  shock  of  Pearl  Harbor  just  completely  and  almost  instantly 
changed  the  whole  pattern  of  American  opinion. 

Chall:     But  Roosevelt  had  established  the  lend-lease  policy  and  armaments 
were  going  to  the  Allies. 

Rothwell:  They  were  indeed.   And  we  knew  that.   And  we  knew  that  our  sym 
pathies  were  all  with  Britain  and  France,  and  that  the  president 
was  really  attempting  to  pull  the  American  public  behind  him  in 
the  direction  of  greater  assistance.   We  even  talked  about  the 
possibility  that  we  might  be  brought  into  the  war.   We  talked 
privately  among  ourselves  about  that. 

Chall:     A  few  ships  sunk  might  have  done  something.   There  are  any 
number  of  ways,  I  suppose,  it  could  have  been  done. 

Rothwell:   Right. 

Chall:     What  was  the  general  feeling  toward  Secretary  Hull  in  your  office? 

Rothwell:  Oh,  we  were  very  fond  of  him  and  very  close  to  him  because  Mr. 
Pasvolsky,  who  was  our  boss,  was  his  assistant. 

Mr.  Hull  was  a  very  interesting  man.   He  came  from  Tennessee. 
When  you  were  with  him  he  spoke  in  his  normal  language,  which 
was  a  Tennessee  mountain  language,  and  it  could  be  a  little  bit 
rough  at  times.   It  was  always  picturesque.   But  he  was  a  gentle 
man  in  the  nth  degree.   He  would  never  write  a  speech  that  way 
in  his  own  language.   His  comments  to  the  public  most  often 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  and  sounded  as  though  they  had 
come  from  Oxford.   Many  of  us  in  the  department  regretted  this, 
because  we  felt  that  the  impact  would  have  been  much  better  if 
they  had  been  in  his  own  language. 

We  all  had  the  greatest  respect  for  him.   He  was  a  marvelous 
man  to  work  with.   There  were  people  between  him  and  us.  One  of 
them  was  Sumner  Welles,  who  was  the  undersecretary  of  state,  and 
who  exerted  more  influence,  I  think,  at  the  earliest  stage,  on 
the  work  we  were  doing  than  Hull  did. 
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Chall:  Was  your  work  in  any  way  affected  by  the  problems  that  ulti 
mately  came  up  between  Cordell  Hull  and  Sumner  Welles,  which 
led  to  Sumner  Welles 's  resignation? 

Rothwell:   I  didn't  know  very  much  about  that  situation.   We  found  actually, 
that  if  we  really  wanted  to  get  something  done  it  was  frequently 
easier  to  get  it  done  if  we  went  to  Sumner  Welles,  than  if  we 
went  to  Mr.  Hull.   Of  the  two  men,  I  liked  Mr.  Hull  far  the 
better. 

Sumner  Welles  was  a  very  ambitious  man.   You  could  feel  it 
in  him  as  you  talked  to  him.   I  think  he  really  fretted  under 
the  restrictions  that  were  placed  upon  him  by  being  the  under 
secretary.   I  don't  know  too  much  about  that.   And  I  wouldn't 
want  to  talk  too  much  about  it  because  I  don't  think  that  would 
be  appropriate.   I  liked  Mr.  Hull  better  than  I  liked  Mr.  Welles. 
And  I  worked  with  both  of  them.   After  Pearl  Harbor  we  broke 
into  three  divisions,  which  I'll  talk  about  next  week. 

Chall:  I  think  it's  about  three  minutes  to  twelve.  Maybe  we  should 
conclude  right  here.  You  have  your  set  of  general  questions 
there  and  I  have  mine  for  our  next  interview. 

[Interview  3:  May  10,  1984]« 

Chall:     I  think  we  left  off  last  week  talking  about  your  early  days  in 
the  Department  of  State.   You  told  me  that  your  small  study 
group  was  enormously  enlarged  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Rothwell:  Yes. 

Chall:     I  wanted  to  ask  you  first  about  a  comment  that  I  got  out  of  one 
of  the  books  that  I  was  reading  for  understanding  this  period.* 
The  authors  said  that  after  Pearl  Harbor  one  of  the  real  concerns 
of  all  the  planners  was  that  the  purely  military  goals  were 
placed  before  all  other  considerations — that  it  was  "total  war 
and  limited  diplomacy."  While  this  was  supportive  of  morale, 
they  said,  it  often  resulted  in  the  gross  distortion  of  the 
options  among  which  our  leaders  chose. 

They  felt  that  this  was  nowhere  clearer  than  our  relation 
ship  with  the  Soviet  Union.   On  many  occasions,  they  claim,  the 
United  States  gave  way  to  Stalin  for  fear  that  to  do  otherwise 
would  cause  a  reduction  of  Russia's  war  effort. 


*Emmette  S.  Redford  et  al,  Politics  and  Government  in  the  United 
States  (National  Edition),  (New  York:  Harcourt ,  Brace,  and 
World,  Inc.,  1965),  p.  773. 
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Chall:     At  the  same  time,  they  claimed  that  the  United  States  was  trying 
to  be  concerned,  and  was,  with  eventual  peace,  that  Roosevelt 
and  his  advisers  were  determined  that  Wilson's  fate  would  not 
be  theirs.   So  it  looks  as  if  there  was  conflict.   I  wondered 
if  that  showed  up  in  anything  that  you  were  doing  or  if  you 
would  want  to  comment  on  it.   Do  you  have  any  response? 

Rothwell:  Yes,  I  do.   I  think  that  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  the  United  States 
was  definitely  concerned,  but  that  the  president  and  the  secre 
tary  of  state  had  both  taken  steps  in  the  direction  of  meeting 
the  situation  which  prevailed,  which  was  that  we  were  not  as 
yet  in  the  war.  We  were  profoundly  concerned.   Our  allegiance 
was  basically  to  Britain  and  France  as  evidenced  by  lend-lease 
and  the  destroyer  deal.   That  was  the  president's  orientation. 
Things  drifted  along  with  that  general  situation. 

Meanwhile,  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hull  in  the  State  Department 
had  been  working  to  pull  together  a  group  that  came  to  be  called 
the  United  Nations  (a  term  coined  by  F.D.R.).   These  consisted 
of  nations  that  were  basically  sympathetic  to  the  British- 
French  side.   And  of  course,  that  became  much  more  significant 
once  we  had  entered  the  war,  as  we  did  in  December,  after  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  think  that  perhaps  that's  all  we  need  to  say,  except  that 
thought  was  already  being  given  to  the  postwar  period.   And 
certainly  in  the  Department  of  State,  particularly  in  the  mind 
of  Leo  Pasvolsky,  with  whom  I  worked,  a  great  deal  of  thought 
was  being  given  to  the  question  of  what  reorganization  would 
be  required  both  territorially  and  politically  after  the  war 
to  give  greater  assurance  of  peace  in  the  future. 

Chall:     Would  you  take  issue  with  the  authors  of  this  book  that  primary 
consideration  after  the  start  of  the  war  was  given  to  problems 
of  the  military  and  unconditional  surrender? 

Rothwell :   It  is  not  true  that  military  goals  were  placed  before  all  other 
considerations.   Obviously,  once  we  were  in  the  war  military 
considerations  escalated  rapidly.   They  had  to.   But  they  did 
not  obscure  other  considerations.  And  it  is  true  that  there 
was  concern  about  what  the  Soviet  Union  would  do.   That  imme 
diate  concern  did  deflect  some  long  range  planning  about  Russia's 
role  in  Europe.   It  had  to  at  that  critical  moment.   The 
important  thing  is  that  later  in  the  war,  as  Russia's  continuing 
help  became  increasingly  urgent,  there  was  a  recedence  of  con 
cern  about  her  role  in  postwar  Europe.   And  it  is  true  that  we 
made  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  sustain  her  role  in  the 
war. 
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Rothwell:   I  think  I  have  a  book  at  home  where  a  man  is  talking  in  the  same 
kind  of  generalization.   The  generalization  goes  much  too  far. 
The  concern  about  what  would  happen  after  the  war  was  never 
diminished.   In  fact  it  continued  to  grow.   The  concern  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  after  we  entered  it  naturally  grew, 
had  to  grow.   And  this  was  a  perfectly  normal  reaction,  I  think. 
But  there  was  no  diminution  whatsoever  of  concern  with  where 
we  would  head  after  the  war. 

We  didn't  have  to  talk  about  it  very  much  because  it  was 
not  the  appropriate  time  to  talk  about  it.   Much  of  our  work 
had  to  go  on  quietly.   But  it  had  to  be  done. 

Chall:     And  you  were  doing  it. 

Rothwell:   And  we  were  doing  it,  yes.   We  never  let  up.   Let's  talk  a  little 
bit  about  what  adjustments  we  had  to  make  in  the  Department  of 
State  once  we  were  in  the  war. 


Chall : 


Fine. 


Rothwell:   Our  organization  had,  if  I  remember  correctly,  about  eight  people 
in  it  when  Pearl  Harbor  arrived.   One  of  the  principals  among 
them  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Harley  Hotter.   Harley  was  the  man 
who  had  gotten  me  into  the  department.   He  was  very  close  to  Leo 
Pasvolsky.   And  Pasvolsky  continued  to  be  a  special  assistant  to 
Mr.  Hull  and  therefore  had  considerable  influence.   We  were 
working  directly  with  Mr.  Hull.   And  I  think  it  would  be  useful 
to  talk  a  little  bit  about  Mr.  Hull  before  I  talk  about  [Edward] 
Stettinius. 

He  was  a  superb  person  to  work  with.   He  came  from  Tennessee 
and  he  was  a  southern  gentleman  to  perfection.   When  he  rode  up 
in  the  elevators  in  the  department,  which  I  frequently  did  with 
him,  I  noticed  that  he  was  cordial  to  everybody,  and  especially 
to  the  ladies.   He  was  a  marvelous  man  to  work  with.   And  of 
course,  Ed  Stettinius  followed  him  when  he  had  to  withdraw  from 
the  job  because  of  his  health  in  1944. 

In  that  interim,  however,  this  group  to  which  I  belonged, 
had  grown  and  diversified.   We  wound  up,  as  I  told  you,  with 
approximately  220  people  where  we  had  been  eight.   But  there 
was  so  much  to  do.   As  I  told  you  last  week,  we  organized  three 
divisions  to  consider  the  postwar  problems. 

We  had  one  division  which  was  called  the  Territorial 
Division.   The  chief  of  the  division  was  Philip  Mosley,  who, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  was  on  the  faculty  at  Columbia  at 
that  time. 
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Rothwell:  That  had  to  do  with  all  the  problems  of  postwar  territorial 

alignment  in  Europe.   And  of  course,  since  Japan  had  come  into 
the  war,  that  division  had  to  be  expanded  to  have  a  Far  Eastern 
competence  as  well  as  a  European  one.   That  was  called  the 
Territorial  Division.   A  second  division  dealt  with  a  prospec 
tive  International  Organization.   Then  that  required  a  special 
division  handling  largely  the  administrative  details,  such  as 
getting  maps  prepared.   We  were  drawing  all  kinds  of  maps, 
testing  all  kinds  of  conceptions  about  the  postwar  world. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  people  in  the  Division  on  Inter 
national  Organization  was  Grayson  Kirk,  who  later  became  presi 
dent  of  Columbia  University,  and  was  a  close  friend  of  ours. 
When  we  were  considering  international  organization  we  had  to 
make  a  decision  about  what  to  do.  Would  we  have  a  new  League 
of  Nations?  Would  we  sustain  the  League  of  Nations? 

We  decided  finally  to  propose  a  new  international  organi 
zation.   This  was  the  task  of  the  Division  on  International 
Organization.   And  it  had  some  very  distinguished  people  in  it, 
including,  as  I  said,  Grayson  Kirk. 

I  was  made  assistant  to  Pasvolsky  in  charge  of  administration  and  had 
responsibility  for  a  coordinating  division,  working  with  all 
of  the  others  getting  out  the  maps  and  getting  out  all  kinds  of 
special  information.   This  meant,  of  course,  that  I  had  access 
to  all  the  work  going  on.   Part  of  my  responsibility  was  to 
keep  Leo  Pasvolsky  informed.   There  was  so  much  going  on. 

Chall:  You  may  not  be  able  to  get  it  all  in  detail.  But  this  kind  of 
information  we  don't  know  much  about  anyway.  So,  whatever  you 
can  give  us  in  this  oral  history  is  valuable. 


Rothwell:   I  still  continued  to  work  very  closely  with  Mr.  Pasvolsky.   He 
headed  an  office,  and  the  divisions  I  have  just  mentioned  were 
segments  or  parts  of  the  office.   We  had,  I  remember,  one 
division  that  was  concerned  very  largely  with  what  would  be 
done  with  former  colonies.   And  we  started  out  calling  it  the 
Colonial  Division.   I  participated  in  the  successful  effort  of 
getting  Ralph  Bunche  away  from  another  organization  and  into 
that  division  where  he,  from  that  point  on,  played  a  very 
significant  role.   Ralph  remained  very  active  in  the  department 
after  that,  until  he  moved  to  the  United  Nations  after  it  was 
created,  as  a  deputy  secretary  general. 

This  was  an  interesting  period  of  change  and  of  new  persons 
coming  in  the  Department  of  State  to  take  care  of  a  greatly  en 
larged  role. 
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Rothwell:   In  addition  to  thinking  about  what  the  nature  of  the  peace  should 
be  and  how  it  could  be  preserved,  which  meant  looking  in  the 
direction  of  some  kind  of  an  international  body,  which  became 
a  prime  task,  we  were  also  concerned  with  how  you  could  rearrange 
Europe  territorially  and  determine  where  the  national  boundary 
lines  would  be  drawn.   For  example,  as  between  Poland  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  was  considerable  contention  over  a  certain 
territory.   How  would  you  resolve  that  problem? 

The  other  question  that  arose  was,  what  do  you  do  with 
Germany  after  Germany  was  defeated.   We  were  determined  that 
Germany  would  be  defeated,  and  our  planning  was  going  on  actually 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.   Indeed,  I  sat  next  to  a  colonel 
at  that  time  and  I  said,  "Here  we  are  sitting  in  this  room 
quietly  talking  about  what  we're  going  to  do  when  this  war  is 
over  and  your  colleagues  over  there  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
are  really  in  the  midst  of  one  of  hottest  and  most  costly  battles 
that's  taken  place  during  the  war." 

And  he  agreed.   His  name  was  Colonel  Paul  Corroway.   Paul 
later  became  a  major  general,  in  charge  of  the  occupation  of 
Okinawa.   Virginia  and  I  saw  him  and  his  wife,  Delia,  there. 
We  saw  them  somewhat  earlier  in  Jugoslavia,  where  Paul  was  in 
command  of  a  contingent  of  American  troops. 

But  to  return  to  our  postwar  planning,  our  tasks  and  our 
numbers  grew  very  rapidly. 


Chall : 

Rothwell:  We  reached  out  and  recruited  them. 


How  were  some  of  these  people  brought  in?   Like  Philip  Mosley 
and  Gray son  Kirk? 


Chall:     On  what  basis? 

Rothwell:  We  invited  them  to  come  to  the  department.   We  knew  we  needed 
people  with  knowledge.   We  needed  professional  people  who  were 
working  at  these  jobs  and  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
subjects.   So  we  reached  out  to  the  universities.   There  were 
plenty  of  people  in  Washington  advising  us  whom  to  get.   In  fact, 
maybe  we  had  too  many  advising  us.   [chuckles]   And  we  had  lots 
of  applicants  for  jobs. 

I  wasn't  present  in  selections,  always.   But  I  was  very 
close,  as  was  Harley  Notter,  to  Leo.   And  Leo  was  the  one  who 
was  basically  making  the  choices. 
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Rothwell:   But  then  one  person  coming  in,  such  as  Kirk,  would  suggest 
another  person  at  Columbia  who  would  be  useful,  and  a  staff 
was  built  up.   I  have  long  lists  of  the  staff  members.   But  I 
don't  think  we  need  to  put  them  into  this  interview. 

Chall:     No,  we  don't.   I  just  wondered  how  they  were  selected. 

Rothwell:   So,  what  we  wound  up  with  was  an  essentially  professional  staff 
selected  out  of  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  and 
intermingled  in  that  staff  were  people  like  Harley.   Harley  had 
had  maybe  two  or  three  years  experience  in  the  Department  of 
State  by  that  time,  and  was  carrying  a  major  role. 

And  over  it  all  was  Leo  Pasvolsky,  whom,  as  I  said  last 
week,  was  a  White  Russian,  so-called.   He  was  very  close  to  Mr. 
Hull  and  had  the  position  of  special  assistant.   And  Mr.  Hull 
had  a  lot  of  confidence  in  him.   So,  he  was  given  a  pretty  free 
hand  to  go  forward  with  this  large  task.   And  he  did,  I  think, 
a  very  creditable  job  of  building  a  new  organization  very  quickly 
to  look  forward  to  what  we  would  have  to  cope  with  when  the  war 
was  over . 

Whether  you  want  to  talk  further  about  some  of  the  person 
alities  there —  I  think  at  this  point  it  might  be  better  to 
talk  about  the  kinds  of  problems  we  faced. 

Chall:     All  right.   Let's  do  that  and  we'll  go  back  to  personalities. 
Do  they  affect  the  way  the  decisions  were  made? 


The  Effect  of  the  War  on  the  Department  of  State 


Rothwell; 


Chall: 


Oh,  yes.   I'm  sure.   Strength  and  weakness  showed  up.   The 
stronger  people  had  obviously  more  influence.   But  most  of 
these  people  in  our  divisions  were  all  recently  recruited.   We, 
as  newcomers,  had  to  deal  with  the  veteran  State  Department 
people.   I  was  so  glad  that  I  had  had  that  six  months  before  we 
came  into  war  and  before  we  so  enlarged ,  because  I  had  already 
been  able  to  establish  my  relationships  with  people  elsewhere 
in  the  department . 

Was  there  sort  of  a  breach  between  those  people  who  had  been 
with  the  State  Department  a  long  time  and  were  part  of  the 
bureaucracy  and  all  these  new  people  coming  in? 
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Rothwell:   Yes.   The  breach  was  really  the  breach  between  the  foreign 

service  officers  and  the  non-foreign  service  officers,  which 
most  of  us  were.   We  never  became  foreign  service  officers, 
although  I  was  offered  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  but  declined. 
We'll  talk  about  that  a  little  later.   But,  no,  this  was  a  non- 
foreign  service  group  and  there  was  a  distinct  chasm  between 
the  two,  although  we  worked  together  very  closely  and  without 
any  problem.   Their  status  was  wholly  different  from  the  status 
of  those  of  us  who  were  not  foreign  service  officers. 

The  State  Department,  if  you  can  believe  it,  had  1,700 
people  when  I  joined  in  1941.   At  the  end  of  the  war,  we  had 
7,000.   That  was  a  tremendous  growth.   But  we  had  to  absorb 
other  organizations  that  were  created  during  the  war  such  as 
the  Office  of  War  Information  [OWI]  and  take  on  their  functions 
with  their  personnel.   These  were  organizations  set  up  during 
the  war  to  do  specific  tasks  of  international  scope.   So  that 
these  were  added.   The  rapid  growth  of  our  foreign  relations 
during  the  period  of  the  war  was  reflected  in  the  great  increase 
in  department  personnel. 

Chall:     What  was  the  result? 

Rothwell:   Well,  it  became  a  much  more  important  organ  of  government,  for 
one  thing,  than  it  had  been.   The  State  Department  was  never  a 
very  popular  department,  because  it  seems  to  most  of  the  people 
in  the  country  to  be  apart  from  them.   It's  dealing  always  with 
foreign  people  across  the  waters  and  not  with  the  people  in  the 
country . 

Although  I  had  a  very  interesting  episode  happen  which  I 
think  I  can  insert  here.   When  Mr.  [Dean]  Acheson  was  secretary 
of  state  later  on,  I  was  not  there  at  that  time.   I  had  left. 
But  I  still  had  very  close  friends  in  the  department  and  used 
to  visit  it.   Mr.  Acheson  was  a  person  who  believed  that  he 
ought  to  fulfill — he  later  became  secretary  of  state — that  he 
should  fulfill  his  duties  there,  but  he  should  not  necessarily 
go  out  from  the  Department  of  State  and  do  things;  he  should 
send  people  out. 

There  was  a  big  important  meeting  of  businessmen  going  on 
over  in  the  White  House.   And  Dean  Acheson  at  that  time,  this 
was  after  the  war,  Dean  had  recently  made  the  statement,  which 
I  want  to  get  into  a  little  later  on  because  I  was  involved  in 
this  too,  "I  will  not  turn  my  back  on  Alger  Hiss." 

Dean  didn't  want  to  go  over  to  talk  to  businessmen.   I 
don't  think  he  had  this  in  mind.   His  staff  strongly  urged  him 
to  go.   They  said,  "This  is  you  responsibility  as  secretary  of 
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Rothwell:   state.   Go  over  there  and  talk  to  them."  So  he  went  in  and  his 
initial  statement  was,  "Maybe  I  had  better  give  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  men  on  the  Hill  and  a  little  less  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount."  That  broke  the  ice.   [laughs]   He  had  a  wonderful 
meeting  with  the  businessmen. 

But  that's  jumping  ahead  of  our  story  a  little  bit  about 
how  the  department  developed. 

Chall:     There's  always  a  feeling,  since  the  war,  that  there  are  so  many 
people  in  the  Department  of  State  with  their  own  areas  of  exper 
tise  that  if  you  send  questions  down  or  you  want  some  policy 
developed  that  they  just  may  never  receive  any  attention.   This 
is  the  reason  why  presidents  have  set  up  their  own,  practically 
their  own,  departments  of  state  within  the  White  House.   Did 
you  see  that  coming?  Or  is  that  a  proper  criticism? 

Rothwell:   I  did  indeed  see  it  coming.   It  probably  started  during  the 

period  while  I  was  in  the  Department  of  State  because  we  had  a 
very  strong  president  in  Franklin  Roosevelt.   While  Mr.  Hull 
was  a  very  able,  and  strong,  and  very  dignified  man,  sometimes 
he  would  be  left  out  of  the  decision-making  process  because  you 
never  could  tell  what  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  going  to  do.   You 
couldn't  always  anticipate  him. 

He  did  finally,  in  order  to  cope  with  Russian  problems, 
bring  over  from  the  State  Department,  one  of  our  finest  Russian 
experts,  Charles  (Chip)  Bohlen  and  took  him  right  into  the 
White  House  and  kept  him  there  and  worked  with  him  there.   Chip, 
in  turn,  kept  liaison  with  the  department.   That  was  a  satis 
factory  relationship. 

When  they  established,  as  they  did  much  later,  the  national 
security  advisor  to  the  president,  in  the  White  House,  that 
really  began  a  period  in  which  there  was  an  unfortunate  confu 
sion  of  responsibility,  because  channels  between  the  department 
to  the  president  should  have  been  kept  clearly  open.   Now  you 
have  a  new  position  in  the  White  House  and  the  department  very 
often  has  to  work  through  this  person  in  order  to  reach  the 
president.  And  this  person  has  a  staff  too.   This  is  a  com 
pounding  of  bureaucracy. 

Chall:     Now,  it's  probably  too  late. 

Rothwell:  Oh,  yes.   Others  would  argue  against  my  position.   But  I  was 

there  at  a  time  when  this  was  developing.   I  think  that  I  knew 
and  a  lot  of  other  people  knew  that  it  could  be  avoided. 


Chall: 


Now,  I  don't  want  to  interrupt  your  narrative  here. 
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Rothwell:  We're  into  the  war.   We  have  expanded.   We've  brought  a  lot  of 
able  people  in. 


Chall: 


You  are  planning  for  the  future. 


Early  Planning  to  Establish  the  United  Nations: 
The  Committee  on  Postwar  Policy 


Rothwell:   We  are  planning  for  the  future.   My  responsibilities  at  that 
time  were  somewhat  diverse.   I  continued  to  be  very  close  to 
Pasvolsky,  right  straight  through  and  was  with  him,  actually, 
in  I  guess  it  must  have  been  early  1943,  when  we  first  began 
to  talk  about  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  was,  I  think,  at  the  first  conference  held  with  someone 
from  another  country  to  talk  about  establishing  the  UN.   We 
discussed  it  very  informally  with  Paul  Gore-Booth,  a  principal 
member  of  the  British  embassy.   He  was  not  the  ambassador,  nor 
the  deputy.   But  he  was  a  principal  member  of  the  embassy,  a 
very  fine  person. 

Chall:     You  think  this  was  in  early  '43? 

Rothwell:  This  was,  I  think,  early  '43.   I  don't  think  it  could  have  been 
as  early  as  '42  because  we  were  just  getting  into  the  war.   I 
remember  it  was  early  in  the  year.   So  it  had  to  be  '43.  We 
were  then  working  closely  with  the  British.   And  we  worked 
closely  with  them  from  that  point  in  all  of  our  postwar  planning. 

The  French  were  a  problem  for  us  because  we  had  two  Frances 
to  deal  with.  We  had  the  Free  French  group  which  was  outside 
France.   And  we  had  the  Vichy  regime  in  France.   Moreover,  much 
of  France  was  occupied  so  that  it  wasn't  possible  really  until 
1945  to  deal  directly  with  the  French.  We'll  come  to  that  when 
we  get  down  to  the  UN  conference  in  '45. 

But  we  are  now  talking  about  the  period  of  the  war  itself 
and  the  development  of  our  concepts.   These,  as  I  have  said 
before,  involved  political  matters,  economic  matters,  and  geo 
graphical  matters,  because  we  had  to  redraw  boundary  lines.   I 
was  liaison  on  all  of  the  geographic  materials,  working  directly 
with  Pasvolsky  and  working  with  all  of  the  committees. 

Chall:     I  see.   You  were  sort  of  coordinating  the  staffs  through  his 
office? 
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Rothwell:   Through  his  office.   I  had  a  kind  of  administrative  role  and 

liaison  role  at  that  point  and  worked  closely  with  him,  trying 
to  see  that  things  were  coordinated  between  the  different 
divisions.   So  that  kept  me  busy. 


Rothwell:   A  Policy  Committee  was  organized  to  serve  the  department  as  a 
whole.   Charles  Yost  became  the  executive  secretary  of  that 
committee.   Charley  died  last  year  in  Washington.   He  was  a 
foreign  service  officer  of  wide  experience.  Charley  and  I  had 
to  work  together  on  a  number  of  things.   I  had  enormous  respect 
for  him  and  liked  him  very  much.   The  policy  committee  dealt 
with  current  issues.    Its  collective  judgment  was  not  always 
followed,  but  it  facilitated  a  much  better  coordination 
of  the  department  as  a  whole. 

The  other  committee  we  set  up  was  the  Committee  on  Postwar 
Programs.   I  was  the  executive  secretary  of  that  committee. 
And  Leo  was  really  the  inspiration  and  driving  force  in  the 
Committee  on  Postwar  Programs.   He  was  a  member  of  the  Policy 
Committee,  of  course,  too.   And  I  was  welcome  to  sit  in  on 
Policy  Committee  meetings.   Charley  was  welcome  to  sit  in  on 
our  meetings. 

We  also  had  to  serve  a  committee  that  was  set  up  in  1942. 
It  was  called  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Postwar  Foreign  Policy. 

Chall:     Do  you  want  to  talk  about  what  the  committee  did? 

Rothwell:   I  should  like  to  talk  about  what  the  committee  did.   The  com 
mittee  was  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  man  not  in  the  State 
Department,  Isaiah  Bowman,  who  was  a  geographer  and  a  very  able 
man,  and,  at  that  time,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
The  committee  met  from  time  to  time.   It  had  State  Department 
members  and  representatives  of  other  departments.   It  had  some 
military  members.   And  it  had  civilians  from  outside  the  govern 
ment  drawn  in,  as  was  Isaiah  Bowman,  probably  the  most  distin 
guished  geographer  in  the  United  States. 

We  had  a  staff  that  worked  in  preparation  for  the  meetings 
of  the  committee.   It  prepared  an  agenda  in  cooperation  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  Mr.  Pasvolsky,  my  boss.   We 
had  a  carefully  prepared  agenda  for  each  meeting.  We  brought 
together  the  basic  information  that  had  to  be  discussed  and 
distributed  all  the  documentation  to  them.   We  kept  the  records 
and  then  freely  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  remember  that  I  had  to  make  a  report  to  the  committee  on 
one  occasion.   We  always  had  a  group  of  people  from  our  several 
divisions  working  on  the  problems.   I  had  the  responsibility 
for  getting  out  reports  for  the  committee. 
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Rothwell:   But  I  shared  that  because  it  was  a  huge  task.   I  couldn't  carry 
that  and  a  few  other  things.   So  I  shared  that  with  other  people 
who  actually  could  take  notes  and  would  see  to  it  that  the  notes 
were  put  together. 

My  task  was  more  or  less  to  see  that  the  notes  carefully 
reflected  the  issues  that  were  brought  up  and  what  was  done 
with  these  issues  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  in  the  com 
mittee. 

Chall:     Now,  what  was  this  committee's  role? 

Rothwell:   It  was  a  committee  on  postwar  policy.   The  war  was  going  to  end. 
We  were  going  to  win  it.   What  had  to  happen  at  the  end  of  the 
war  that  would  be  dictated  by  circumstances  that  we  could  esti 
mate,  and  how  could  we  cope  with  the  future  by  influencing  what 
happened  after  the  war  to  try  to  prevent  another  war  from  taking 
place. 

Chall:     Was  there  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  those  of 
you  who  were  working  on  this  as  to  what  the  future  should  be 
like;  how  to  set  it  up;  the  future  of  Europe?  The  boundaries — 

Rothwell:  The  principal  difference,  I  think,  so  far  as  the  territorial 
settlements  was  concerned  pertained  to  what  would  happen  to 
Germany.   That  became  a  fairly  important  issue  as  the  war  drew 
to  a  close.   There  were  those  of  us  who  believed  that  Germany 
should  be  left  intact,  but  that  a  way  should  be  found  to  get 
rid  of  all  the  vestiges  of  the  Nazi  regime. 

And  of  course  at  this  time,  with  the  war  still  going  on, 
we  didn't  know  what  the  situation  was  going  to  be.   We  didn't 
know  that  Hitler  would  destroy  himself  and  that  all  of  his  aides, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  would  go  with  him.   Therefore  we 
would  have  a  situation  of  chaos.   We  did  anticipate  that  there 
would  be  a  situation  of  chaos  in  Germany,  but  weren't  sure  what 
forms  it  would  take. 

Then  there  were  those,  led  principally  by  Henry  Morgenthau, 
who  was  secretary  of  the  treasury.   Mr.  Morgenthau  was  Jewish 
and  therefore  he  wanted  to  do  something  to  Germany  that  would 
prevent  any  repetition  of  the  things  that  had  happened  to  the 
Jews,  and  quite  rightly.   I  could  thoroughly  understand  his 
feelings.   Therefore,  he  was  the  one  that  proposed  that  Germany 
be  divided. 

Chall:     Is  that  right? 
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Rothwell:   Yes.   The  idea  obtained  the  president's  approval.   And  Germany 
was  then  divided  into  four  parts. 

Chall:     Was  it  anticipated  that  it  would  stay  divided  forever? 

Rothwell:  No,  on  the  contrary.   There  was  a  French  area  of  occupation, 
a  British  area  of  occupation,  an  American  area  of  occupation, 
and  a  Russian  area  of  occupation.   It  was  presumed  that  when 
Germany  reformed,  a  united  Germany  would  be  permitted.   This 
was  a  very  bad  mistake  on  our  part  because  we  didn't  understand 
Soviet  behavior  adequately.  We  overlooked  a  trait,  both 
Russian  and  revolutionary,  viz,  that  when  Russia  obtained, 
any  control  over  a  territory,  it  would  probably  not  relinquish 
it. 

Russia  has  never  relinquished  its  control  over  East 
Germany.   That's  why  we  have  an  East  Germany  and- a  West  Germany 
today.   The  three  western  segments  reunited  and  became  West 
Germany.   In  the  eastern  segment  the  Russians  have  never  per 
mitted  this.   The  Russians  communized  it  and  created  East 
Germany . 

That's  how  that  came  about.   Many  of  us  were  opposed.   I 
was  in  the  group  that  opposed  the  division  of  Germany  because 
I  felt  that  the  handling  of  Germany  could  be  done  otherwise 
and  leave  the  country  intact. 

Chall:     What  was  your  idea  about  handling  Germany? 

Rothwell:   The  belief  of  those  of  us  who  opposed  the  division  of  Germany 
was  that  a  united  but  reformed  Germany  would  be  placed  for 
some  period  under  the  combined  control  of  the  Allied  Nations, 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  control  would  remain  until  the  occupying  allies  were 
persuaded  that  reforms  in  government,  political  procedures, 
and  international  outlook  had  been  overhauled  and  Germany  had 
become  a  democratic  nation  fully  prepared  to  avoid  any  form  of 
aggression  and  thus  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Chall:     Was  the  division  of  Poland  discussed  in  those  days?  Or  did  that 
come  later  during  the  United  Nations'  early  days. 

Rothwell:  Well,  Poland,  of  course,  had  been  divided. 
Chall:     Yes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Rothwell:  The  question  of  Poland  was  subordinate.  We  were  really  focused 
on  what  should  be  done  about  the  central  powers  who  were  at  war- 
Austria,  and  Germany,  and  Italy. 
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Chall:     What  about  Italy? 

Rothwell:   The  Italian  thing  sort  of  tapered  off  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  Italians.   It  wasn't  very  hard  to  handle  the  Italians. 

Most  of  the  American  fury  was  directed  at  Germany  because 
of  the  terrible  things  that  the  Nazis  did,  their  concentration 
camps,  their  gas  chambers,  and  the  terrible  ways  in  which  they 
.  went  about  trying  to  destroy  their  whole  Jewish  population. 
That  had  aroused  tremendous  indignation  in  the  country  and  in 
the  Department  of  State.   We  were  just  horrified  by  some  of  the 
things  that  were  going  on,  which  we  could  verify  in  the  depart 
ment. 

*f 

Chall:     I  wondered  how  this  committee,  the  Postwar  Policy  Committee, 
worked.   Did  this  committee  digest  the  reports  from  the  other 
committees  and  make  some  policy  decisions  on  its  own? 

Rothwell:  It  made  recommendations.  It  couldn't  make  the  decisions.  It 
made  recommendations.  And  those  recommendations  were  made  to 
the  secretary  of  state.  He  might  consult  with  other  members 
of  the  Department  of  State  in  reaching  a  final  decision.  But 
the  committee  made  recommendations  to  the  secretary  of  state. 
Then  they  went  to  the  president. 

Chall:     This  was  a  very  important  committee. 

Rothwell:   It  was  a  very  important  committee  on  postwar  policy.   I  think 
that's  about  as  far  as  I  can  go  with  it  today.   But  I  do  think 
that  the  role  of  that  committee  had  to  be  spelled  out  with 
considerable  care.   That's  what  this  book  is  all  about. 

Chall:     Post-War  Foreign  Policy  Preparation. 

Rothwell:  This  was  done  by  Harley  Notter,  who  was  the  man  who  got  me  into 

the  department.   It's  a  very  searching,  very  thorough  book  because 
he  worked  that  way.   But  I  think  that  the  story  of  the  State 
Department's  role  in  developing  the  policy  which  went  to  the 
president,  and  the  way  in  which  the  president  handled  it,  is  one 
contribution  that  I  can  make  because  I  did  watch  that  first  hand. 

Chall:     Do  you  want  to  finish  working  on  that  next  time? 
Rothwell:   I'd  like  to  work  a  little  more  on  that. 

Chall:     That  goes  right  on  through  to  the  development  of  the  United 
Nations  then? 
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Rothwell:   Yes,  it  does.   And  Leo  was  the  man  who  most  strongly  held  out 
for  the  development  of  an  organization  after  the  war.   I  might 
as  well  talk  a  little  bit  about  that  phase  because  this  was 
taking  place  as  early  as  1942.   As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  war, 
we  began  to  have  open  conversations  about  what  to  do  after  the 
war  to  try  to  shape  a  world  and  shape  machinery  among  nations 
that  would  make  it  possible  to  preserve  the  peace. 

The  term  United  Nations  came  to  be  used  because  the  presi 
dent  was  already  employing  it  to  describe  the  group  of  nations 
that  were,  in  his  judgment,  united  against  Germany.   So  the  term 
was  already  there.   We  just  picked  it  up  and  transferred  it. 
But  we  were  actually  then  beginning  work  toward  a  new  inter 
national  organization. 

The  division  working  with  Leo  on  the  subject  of  inter 
national  organization  was  exploring  all  possibilities  and 
whether  or  not  we  should  restore  the  League  of  Nations  and  try 
to  change  it,  or  whether  we  should  create  a  new  organization. 
Very  early  everybody  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  try 
to  create  a  new  organization.   The  United  States  had  never  been 
a  member  of  the  league.   It  would  be  difficult,  really,  to 
revive  it  and  create  strong  interest  in  it  after  the  outbreak 
of  a  World  War.   Therefore  it  would  be  better  to  go  toward  a 
new  organization.   So  that's  how  we  got  started  developing 
the  UN. 

That  again  was  in  some  large  measure,  a  combination  of 
Leo  Pasvolsky  and  Mr.  Hull  coming  to  that  decision.   So  we 
started  down  that  path,  undertaking  to  develop  a  new  organiza 
tion  with  powers  that  the  league  did  not  have. 

Chall:     You  had  quite  a  good  bit  of  hindsight  to  help  planning  for  the 
future. 

Rothwell:   That's  right.   And  we  also  had  a  model  to  work  from,  which  was 
good.   We  wound  up,  as  you  know,  with  a  Security  Council  and 
with  a  General  Assembly,  and  with  much  more  than  this  because 
we  had  other  organizations  coming  into  being  at  the  same  time. 
The  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  was  brought  into  being 
before  the  UN  was,  in,  if  I  remember  correctly,  [October, 
1945], 

Chall:     And  the  World  Court.  Wasn't  that — ? 

Rothwell:   The  World  Court  was  in  being.   But  we  did  revise  it  and  we 

created  a  whole  new  statute.   The  revised  statute  was,  in  due 
course,  drafted. 
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Chall:     What  we  really  want  to  do  is  to  find  out  what  you  did  and  how 
things  were  going  on  and  the  people  that  you  remember  as  being 
important  in  one  way  or  another  because  the  facts  are  all 
available,  I'm  sure.   The  technical  names  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Rothwell:  We  might  talk  a  little  about  my  impressions  of  the  department. 
Sumner  Welles  was  the  deputy  secretary  of  state. 

Chall:     He  resigned.   He  was  more  or  less  forced  out  wasn't  it,  by  Hull? 

Rothwell:   Yes. 

Chall:     Did  you  think  that  he  might  have  continued? 

Rothwell:  No,  he  tried  to  take  the  postwar  planning  out  of  Mr.  Hull's 

hands.   And  that's  one  reason  he  was  forced  out.   He  did  try  to 
take  other  things  too.   I  recall  this  all  very  sketchily — just 
that  it  did  influence  our  work. 
* 

Chall:     When  he  left? 

Rothwell:  Yes.  And  while  he  was  there. 


The  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission 


Rothwell:   Do  you  want  to  talk  about  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  conference? 

Chall:     I  was  wondering  when  we  wanted  to  discuss  the  Anglo-American 
Caribbean  Commission. 

Rothwell:  We  can  put  the  Caribbean  commission  in  here.   It  was  a  brief 
interlude  in  my  career  in  the  department. 

Chall:     How  did  you  get  into  it? 

Rothwell:  Well,  I'm  not  sure  how  I  got  into  it.   I  think  it  may  have  been 
through  a  friend,  John  Gange,  who  put  me  in  touch  with  the 
chairman  of  the  American  section  of  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean 
Commission,  Charles  W.  Taussig. 

Well,  that  was  in  1944  that  I  went  down  to  the  Caribbean  at  Taussig's 
invitation.   I  got  brief  leave  from  the  job  I  was  doing  in  the 
department  to  go  down  with  him  to  the  conference.   John  Gange 
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Rothwell:  worked  with  Taussig  and  got  me  associated.   I  went  down  as  an 
advisor  to  him  and  became  not  only  very  well  acquainted  with 
him,  but  also  very  fond  of  him. 

Chall:  Of  Taussig? 

Rothwell:  Of  Taussig  during  that  period. 

Chall:  Was  this—? 

Rothwell:  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1944. 

Chall:     Right.   So  that  your  connection  with  the  commission  was  really 
at  the  West  Indies  conference. 

Rothwell:   It  was  at  the  West  Indies  conference,  right,  only  for  that 
period  of  time. 

Chall:     Were  you  sort  of  a  liaison  man? 

Rothwell:   I  did  all  kinds  of  things  when  I  was  there.   I  sat  in  on  every 
meeting.   And  the  meetings  were  essentially  British-American. 
We  couldn't  meet  with  the  Dutch,  who  have  an  interest  in  that 
area,  because  Holland  was  occupied  at  that  time.   We  couldn't 
meet  with  the  French  because  there  were  two  French  groups,  as 
I  mentioned  earlier.   So  we  dealt  only  with  the  British  at  the 
time  that  we  met  at  Barbados  in  '44. 

Chall:     What  about  some  West  Indian  natives? 

Rothwell:   Oh,  yes.   We  had  representatives  from  each  of  the  West  Indies 

countries.   The  head  of  the  Jamaican  government  was  represented 
there.   He  either  came  himself  or  was  represented.   The  man  who 
was  the  principal  figure  in  Barbados  was  there;  Puerto  Rico. 
All  of  the  West  Indies  countries  were  represented  at  the  meeting. 

Chall:     How  did  it  go?  You  just  get  the  feeling  that  the  more  things 
change  the  more  they  stay  the  same  because,  as  I  recall,  the 
problems  in  that  area  were  severe  economic  depression  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.   It  became  more  so  when  the  U-boats  were 
attacking  and  something  had  to  be  done.   But  they  were  colonial 
possessions.   And  they  were  treated  as  colonies. 

Rothwell:   They  were  all  (although  we  were  not  wholly  aware  of  this  at  the 
time)  moving  in  the  direction  of  greater  independence,  which 
has  been  achieved  in  the  period  since  that  time.   Those  move 
ments  were  already  evident  to  anyone  who  had  the  perspicacity 
to  talk  around  and  listen.   I  even  got  some  sense  of  that  in 
the  meeting  at  Barbados. 
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Chall:     Is  that  because  of  the  ferment  that  was  going  on  within  the 
countries  themselves  rather  than  changes  within  the  colonial 
powers? 

Rothwell:   It  was  the  ferment  within  the  countries,  right.   The  basic  change 
in  the  attitude  toward  colonies  didn't  really  come  until  the  end 
of  the  war  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.   Then  it  changed  rather 
abruptly.   We  even  had  to  drop  the  term  Colonial  Division  in  the 
Department  of  State  and  use  the  term  non-self-governing  areas 
because  colony  had  become  a  dirty  word,  as  early  as  1944. 

Consequently  that  gave  more  significance  to  this  meeting  of 
the  Caribbean  Commission.   All  of  the  colonies  in  the  area  had 
representatives  at  the  meeting,  some  of  whom  were  splendid  people 
and  made  really  great  contributions. 

Chall:     But  economically  they  were — 

Rothwell:   Economically  the  situation  was  this.   And  we  tried  to  deal  with 
it,  in  a  sense.   You  were  dealing  basically  with  a  sugar  economy. 
As  you  went  from  colony  to  colony  you  saw  nothing  but  waving 
fields  of  sugar  cane.   This  was  their  principal  export  commodity. 

We  discovered  that  the  establishment  of  fisheries  was  not 
a  very  feasible  thing.   We  were  trying,  through  the  Anglo- 
American  Caribbean  Commission,  to  get  them  to  diversify  their 
economies,  which  Puerto  Rico  subsequently  did  quite  successfully. 
Some  of  the  other  colonies  didn't  do  it  because  it  was  much  more 
difficult  for  them. 

Grenada  was  one  of  the  countries  I  remember.   It  was  repre 
sented  by  a  very  fine  man,  whose  color  was  brown.   He  was  tall — 
he  must  have  been  about  six  feet  two.   He  described  Grenada  to 
me  in  such  terms  that  I  always  wanted  to  go  there.   I'm  not 
sure  whether  I  do  now  or  not.   He  said  that  when  they  put  up 
their  hay  they  also  grew  some  lovely  scented  things  and  mixed 
it  with  the  hay  as  a  preservative.   Mint,  for  example.   As  the 
winds  blow  across  the  island  of  Grenada,  as  they  would  every 
day,  the  fragrance  from  the  haystacks  and  the  haylofts  would 
pervade  the  island.   I  always  wanted  to  go  there,  but  didn't 
succeed  in  making  it. 

Chall:     There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  unrest,  apparently,  before  the 
war.   I  have  an  article  that  I  read  by  Mr.  Taussig.   He  talks 
about  the  Moine  Commission,  which  was  British.   In  those  days, 
I  guess  you  couldn't  blame  unrest  on  the  Communists.   What 
could  you  blame  it  on? 

Rothwell:   Oh,  no.   The  colonial  unrest? 
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Chall :     Could  you  blame  it  on  the  colonial  method? 

Rothwell:   Let  me  give  you  an  episode.   I  mean  a  real  episode  that  happened 
in  Barbados  and  shocked  me.    I  was  at  a  cocktail  party  at  some 
body's  home.   This  was  a  white  group.   One  of  the  white  members 
of  the  group,  a  physician,  used  very  bad  language  in  describing 
the  natives  of  the  island  and  said  he  wouldn't  care  if  they  all 
were  destroyed.   Now,  can  you  imagine  a  medical  doctor  making  a 
statement  of  that  kind,  which  seemed  to  me  at  that  time  shocking 
and  totally  implausible? 

That  episode  did  happen.  Now,  that  probably  represents  an 
extreme  position.   But  nevertheless  that  division  of  class 
according  to  color  pervaded  all  the  places  that  I  went  at  that 
time. 

Chall:     That's  colonialism  at  the — 

Rothwell:   That  was  colonialism  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.   I  think 
the  Caribbean  Commission  had  some  part  in  diminishing  that 
feeling  as  we  worked  our  way  through  things  because  in  the 
meetings  of  the  commission,  which  I  attended,  there  was  never 
that  attitude. 

But  I  saw  it  every  place  I  turned  in  Barbados.   I  even  did 
something  which  I  could  have  been  scolded  for.   I  went  down  and 
sat  on  the  platform  in  the  back  row  at  a  meeting  that  was  held, 
a  protest  meeting,  against  the  colonial  powers.   But  I  wanted 
to  see  what  was  going  on.   And  the  two  of  us  (I  got  some  other 
fellow  to  go  with  me)  went  down  and  sat.   I  got  a  genuine 
outpouring  of  what  we  called  Bajian  feeling.   People  who  lived 
there  were  called  Bajians,  from  Barbados.   This  was  a  meeting 
of  Bajians,  which  I  was  attending  just  because  I  wanted  to  try 
to  get  some  of  the  feeling  of  what  was  going  on. 

And  it  was  very  strong,  but  not  strong  enough  yet  to  bring 
about  any  major  change.   The  change  came,  and  this  is  something 
I  shall  talk  about  later,  as  the  war  drew  to  a  conclusion  and 
colonialism  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  war  and  went  down  the 
drain  pretty  much,  not  only  here  but  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
too. 

Chall:     But  did  you  have  a  study  group  that  you  said  Philip  Mosley  was 
in  charge  of,  on  territories,  and  territories  are  generally 
colonial.   Is  that  another  word  for  colonies? 

Rothwell:  No,  no,  I  don't  mean  that  at  all.   Territorial  changes  in  Europe, 
where  the  wars  were  taking  place — not  territories,  boundaries. 
We,  for  example,  were  going  to  try  to  straighten  the  boundaries 
between  France  and  Germany  at  Alsace-Lorraine.   This  kind  of 
thing  when  the  war  was  over. 
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Chall:     You  didn't  have  anything  on  colonies  as  such? 

Rothwell:   Oh,  we  later  developed  in  the  Department  of  State  a  colonial 

division,  whose  name  we  changed  to  a  non-self-governing  territory, 
That  was  the  one  that  was  headed  by  Ralph  Bunche,  whom  we  brought 
in. 

Chall:     When  the  commission  had  first  been  established,  I  think  by 

Roosevelt,  at,  I  guess,  the  instigation  really  of  Taussig,  whose 
idea  I  suppose  it  was — 

Rothwell:   Taussig,  you  see,  was  president  of  the  American  Molasses  Company. 
That  meant  that  his  base  of  operations  was  down  in  the  Caribbean 
area.   He  and  Mrs.  Taussig  were  both  very  enlightened  people. 
They  were  also  quite  close  to  the  Roosevelts.   That  is  the 
reason  why  he  was  given  this  measure  of  responsibility. 

I  think  I  should  mention,  just  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
that  some  of  the  people  in  the  Department  of  State  looked  down 
on  Taussig,  I  thought,  without  justification.   This  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  can  happen  in  large  bureaucracies. 

Chall:     Why  did  they  look  down  on  him? 

Rothwell:  They  didn't  feel  he  was  competent  to  do  the  job.   But  they  made 
this  judgment  without,  in  my  estimation,  sufficient  knowledge 
of  what  they  were  talking  about.   But  those  comments  were  made 
by  people  who  shouldn't  have  made  them.   And  I'm  not  going  to 
name  them. 

Chall:     That  would  somewhat  stymie  the  work  that  he  could  do  I  suppose. 

Rothwell:  Sure.  After  the  meeting  of  this  commission,  we  had  to  bring 
back  the  results  and  it  had  to  be  approved  in  the  Department 
of  State.   That  was  accomplished  after  the  meeting  in  1944. 
And  Taussig  was  the  one  who  had  to  carry  the  ball  when  he  came 
back.   He  was  a  fine  man.   I  enjoyed  him.   But  I  worked  with  a 
lot  of  fine  men. 

Chall:  I  have  some  quotes  out  of  an  old  Newsweek  that  I  found,  and  an 
issue  of  Current  History  which  is  always  such  a  good  old  maga 
zine  to  look  back  on. 

There  were  several  articles,  one  long  one  in  Newsweek,  in 
January,  '44.   They  do  give  Taussig  tremendous  credit.   It  says 
here,  "Small  in  compass,  limited  in  scope,  but  far  reaching  in 
potential  importance,  the  Caribbean  Commission  has  already 
written  a  record  of  remarkable  achievement.   Its  effectiveness 
has  been  due  to  the  personality  of  United  States  co-chairman 
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Chall:     Charles  William  Taussig.   If  the  annual  American  Caribbean  Com 
mission  proves  to  be  as  important  as  it  has  a  chance  of  becoming, 
much  of  the  responsibility  and  no  little  of  the  part  of  the 
credit  will  belong  to  Taussig."* 

Rothwell:   That's  correct.   Absolutely.   And  he  was  a  fine  man  to  work  with. 
He  would  place  confidence  in  you.  You  felt  that  you  had  to 
respond  to  that  confidence.   He  never  pushed  you  or  shoved  you. 
He  was  just  a  great  person  to  work  with. 

We  had  a  wonderful  working  schedule  at  the  conference.   We 
would  work  in  the  early  morning.  We  would  start  when  it  was 
cool.   The  middle  of  the  day  we  broke  off.   And  we  would  usually 
take  some  rum  punch  with  us  and  go  down  to  the  seashore.   Taussig 
went  with  us  and  we  swam  and  picked  up  a  little  sunshine  in  the 
afternoon.  All  of  this  while  my  poor  wife  was  back  in  Washington 
with  a  small  child  to  look  after. 

Then  we  would  come  back  and  resume  our  meetings  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  run  on  into  the  evening.   Those  were  the  best 
working  hours  for  a  conference  in  that  area. 

The  area  was  undergoing,  at  that  time,  considerable  diffi 
culty  in  getting  its  food  in.   The  Canadians  were  sending  most 
of  the  food  ships  down  to  the  British  colonies  in  that  area. 
And  incidentally  the  food  sent  to  the  colonies  could  also  go 
elsewhere  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

But  they  finally  had  to  set  up  what  was  called  a  schooner 
pool,  something  that  I  talked  about  recently  with  my  friend  Bob 
Wells.   The  governments  recruited  every  schooner  that  could  be 
found  in  the  Caribbean.   Most  of  the  inter-island  commerce  of 
the  Caribbean  had  been  handled  by  schooners.   Much  of  the  inter- 
island  passenger  travel  was  also  by  schooner.   They  created  a 
schooner  pool.   The  pool  was  headquartered  in  Barbados.   I  got 
acquainted  with  a  man  who  ran  that  pool.   He  was  a  fine  man. 

The  schooners  were  all  required  to  pursue  specific  routes 
in  the  delivery  of  food.   They  were  all  required  to  go  to  the 
warehouse  in  Trinidad,  where  the  food  was  unloaded  from  Canadian 
vessels  that  had  brought  it  in  under  escort  to  feed  the  islands. 
There  the  schooners  would  pick  up  a  load.  And  then  they  would 
go  to  a  given  destination  to  deliver  it. 


*Newsweek,  Volume  43,  January  3,  1944,  pp.  73-74. 
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Rothwell: 


Chall : 


Rothwell; 


Chall : 


Rothwell; 


Chall : 


Rothwell; 


Well,  at  the  time  I  was  in  Barbados  talking  about  it,  the  man 
who  ran  the  pool  told  me  that  he  had  one  captain  sitting  on  his 
schooner  outside  the  harbor.   The  pool  manager  wouldn't  let  him 
come  in  to  refit  because  he  had  violated  the  rules  of  the 
schooner  pool.   And  the  man  sat  out  there,  couldn't  even  come 
in  to  get  his  own  provisions  until  that  was  permitted  and  when 
he  had  demonstrated  that  he  was  going  to  behave  himself  hence 
forth. 

The  man  who  ran  the  schooner  pool  was  an  American  who  had 
been  harbormaster  in  New  York  City  at  one  time.   So  he  was 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  rather  tough  situations. 

Did  they  send  him  down  specifically  for  that?  Or  did  he  happen 
to  be  living  there? 

I  think  he  may  have  been  sent  down  for  something  before  war 
came. 


Well,  it  was  touchy. 
U-boats. 


They  had  to  be  very  concerned  about  the 


Sure.   The  U-boats  were  sinking  a  lot  of  Canadian  vessels. 
Consequently  they  had  to  concentrate  on  one  route  by  which 
they  could  escort  the  ships  down  to  Trinidad.   They  could  unload 
there.   And  then  the  Canadian  vessels  could  be  escorted  back  up 
out  of  the  worst  submarine  zone.   Submarines  used  to  surface 
occasionally  and  machine  gun  the  schooners  themselves.   And 
there  would  be  one  man  on  the  schooner,  maybe  two.   They  would 
have  to  duck  down  to  avoid  being  killed.   It  was  a  bad  business. 

The  commission  was  concerned  with  labor,  agriculture,  housing, 
health,  education,  social  welfare,  finance,  economics,  and 
related  subjects.   It  was  an  enormous  set  of  problems  to  be 
concerned  about.   The  news  magazines  covered  it  quite  well 
before  and  during  and  after  the  conference — Newsweek,  Time, 
Current  Affairs. 

They  all  were  looking  at  it  as  if  it  were  really  not  only 
important  to  the  Caribbean  area,  but  important  in  terms  of  what 
was  going  to  happen  to  colonialism.   They  were  hoping  that  some 
thing  could  come  out  of  this  that  might  be  a  model  for  doing 
away  with  colonialism,  particularly  in  the  Caribbean,  but  maybe 
everyplace  else.   Lots  of  idealism  permeating  this.   Did  you 
get  that  feeling? 

Oh,  definitely.   I  think  there  was  no  question  about  it. 
Actually  you  felt  a  little  more  than  that.   You  felt  that 
actually  it  was  happening,  right  before  your  eyes.   You  could 
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Rothwell:   see  the  evidences  of  it  in  the  stature  of  the  people  who  came 

representing  the  territories.   They  were  not  small  people.   They 
were  big  people,  some  of  them  bigger  than  others,  of  course. 
Nevertheless,  they  were.   And  colonialism  was  essentially  on  its 
way  out. 


Rothwell:  You  couldn't  go  to  a  meeting  such  as  we  had  there  without 

realizing  that  something  very  profound  was  under  way.  The  way 
the  medical  doctor  talked  to  me  in  Barbados  showed  that  he  was 
a  creature  of  a  passing  civilization. 

Chall:     It  may  have  passed.   But  the  poverty,  the  problems  of  those 
islands  have  not  changed  much  at  all  and  may  be  exacerbated. 
What  do  you  see  has  happened? 

Rothwell:  Well,  the  poverty  in  the  islands  was,  of  course,  very  widespread. 
And  if  you  live  on  islands  which  are  essentially  agricultural, 
you  can  feed  yourself.   But  doing  much  more  than  feeding  yourself 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  accomplish.   In  this  respect  one  has  to 
give  a  lot  of  credit  to  the  French,  who  went  farther  than  anybody. 
My  wife  and  I  made  a  later  trip  to  the  Caribbean  because  I  wanted 
her  to  go  to  Antigua.   One  of  my  great-grandfathers  was  governor 
of  the  island  of  Antigua.   His  surname  was  Cheshire. 

You  can  see  a  difference  in  the  attitude  among  different 
people  living  there  with  whites.   You  could  see  the  cracks  coming 
already  in  that  kind  of  divided  society.   And  you  could  see  where 
the  people  were  going  to  come  from  who  would  rise  up  to  protest 
against  it. 

And  of  course,  things  came  out  pretty  well  in  Puerto  Rico. 
I  think  Puerto  Rico  has  come  through  this  period  of  change  with 
out  becoming  a  place  which  invited  something  such  as  the  communist 
intervention  which  has  come  into  some  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  area,  not  into  the  islands  very  much,  but  into  the  Central 
American  countries  facing  the  Caribbean. 

Chall:     So  you  think  the  French  attitude  was  —  ? 

Rothwell:   The  French  attitude  was  excellent.   They  had  a  fine  college  in 
Martinique,  which  my  wife  and  I  visited  a  few  years  later.   In 
that  college  at  Martinique,  any  of  the  residents  could  go  on 
equal  terms  with  anybody  else.   You  could  tell  it  in  the  attitude 
in  the  streets.   You  could  tell  it  in  the  dignity  with  which  the 
Martiniques  comported  themselves.   I  have  pictures,  photographs 
at  home  that  I  took  of  these  superb  native  women  of  Martinique, 
moving  around  with  complete  freedom. 
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Rothwell:   Actually  things  had  gone  so  far  when  we  were  down  there  that 

the  white  person  coining  in  had  to  be  a  little  careful  sometimes. 
We  were  there  at  Carnival,  which  precedes  Mardi  Gras.   Feelings 
were  running  high  and  I  imagine  a  certain  amount  of  liquor  was 
being  consumed.   We  had  to  be  a  little  careful  where  we  were 
and  what  we  said  because  of  the  distance  change  had  come  in 
that  period,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  island  residents  were 
feeling  it. 

Of  course,  we  were  on  a  French  island  then.   I  never  got 
Virginia  to  Barbados.   But  we  were  on  Trinidad,  which  had  been 
thoroughly  English  in  its  feelings.  We  were  also  on  Antigua, 
which  was  the  island  where  my  ancestors  had  been. 

I  can  sum  up  the  change  in  this  respect.   I  met  in  the  1960s 
a  man — he  would  have  been  called  governor-general  in  the  1940s. 
He  was  on  the  island  of  Antigua.   He  was  a  young  Australian  and 
his  position  was  not  that  of  governor-general  at  all.   He  was 
called  resident  advisor.   That  symbolizes  the  change. 

Chall:     That  conference  took  place  from  March  21  to  the  March  31  in  1944. 
Rothwell:   The  commission  meeting  itself,  yes. 

Chall:     So,  at  the  end  of  that  you  were  pretty  much  through  except  for 
what?   Helping  to  deal  with  the  reports  that  came  out — ? 

Rothwell:   I  helped  prepare  the  reports  when  I  got  back  to  Washington,  yes. 
Chall:     And  then  Taussig  continued — ? 

Rothwell:   Taussig  continued  on.   My  relationships  with  him  remained  always 
friendly.   We  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taussig  socially  in  Washington. 
But  I  never  worked  with  him  again  after  the  meeting.   My  associ 
ation  then  was,  as  I  said,  largely  through  the  intercession  of 
my  friend  John  Gange,  whom  I  had  known  at  Stanford. 

Chall:     So  you  then  just  went  back  to  the  work  you  had  been  doing  with 
Mr.  Pasvolsky? 

Rothwell:  Yes.   This  was  1944. 

Chall:     Yes,  and  Dumbarton  Oaks  came  along.   This  is  March.   And  there 
was  Dumbarton  Oaks  from  August  to  October  1944.   Were  you  in  at 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  conferences?  Were  you  there? 
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First  Executive  Secretary,  State  Department  Secretariat 


Rothwell: 

Chall: 
Rothwell: 

Chall: 

Rothwell : 

Chall: 

Rothwell: 


Chall: 


Oh,  yes.   And  in  all  the  preliminaries.   Meanwhile  there  is 
something  else  which —   I  don't  know  whether  you  got  into 
your  records  or  not.   I  set  up,  and  I  believe  it  was  in  1944, 
the  State  Department  Secretariat. 

No,  I  don't  have  anything. 

You  don't?   I  served  as  the  first  executive  secretary  of  the 
department.   That  was  at  the  urging  of  Mr.  Stettinius  when  he 
became  secretary  of  state. 


What  did  you  say  your  role 


I  see,  State  Department  secretariat, 
was? 

Executive  secretary. 

What  was  that  set  up  to  do? 


It  was  set  up  to  streamline  the  department  and  facilitate  the 
responsible  flow  of  policy.   The  department  had  grown  very 
large,  as  I  mentioned  earlier.   There  was  a  tendency  for  each 
division  to  want  to  pull  policy  decisions  into  its  own  hands. 
Each  one  had  its  own  center  of  gravity.   The  problem  was  to 
improve  communications  within  the  whole  Department  of  State  and 
to  facilitate  the  flow  of  policy  from  the  top  down  to  where  it 
could  be  worked  on,  then  back  again  to  the  top  for  final  approval 
and  signature.   There  had  to  be  a  facilitating  agency.  And  that 
was  the  secretariat.   Our  responsibility  was  to  originate,  guide, 
and  complete  this  process.   At  the  beginning  we  met  overt  or 
discrete  resistance  at  every  turn.   But  today  the  task  of  the 
secretariat  has  become  enormous  and  is  working  well. 

The  man  who  has  just  taken  over  as  director  of  the  World 
Affairs  Council  in  San  Francisco  [Peter  Tarnoff]  was  the  head 
of  that  secretariat  just  before  he  came  to  San  Francisco.   And 
I've  talked  with  him  about  it.   By  the  time  he  took  it  over  (I 
started  it  when  there  was  nothing),  but  by  the  time  he  took  it 
over  it  had  become  a  huge  job  and  still  is,  coordinating  and 
facilitating  the  operations  of  a  large  and  somewhat  cumbersome 
agency . 

It's  almost  as  if  there  were  several  bureaucracies  within  one. 
There  is  a  Department  of  State.   And  then  there  is  the  coordina 
tion  in  the  Department  of  State.   And  then  there  is  the  National 
Security  Council  in  the  White  House.   You  have  all  these  groups 
sort  of  operating  with  their  own  staffs  trying  to  deal  with  the 
same  problem — policy. 
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Rothwell:   But  dealing  with  policy  is  the  most  important  thing  you  can  do 
in  government. 

Chall:     If  you  don't  lose  it  along  the  way  somewhere. 
Rothwell:  Well,  you  don't  lose  it.   No,  you  don't  lose  it. 
Chall:     You  don't  lose  the  reports? 

Rothwell:  No,  no.   I  don't  think  that  happens  very  often.   Sometimes  people 
are  walking  on  other  people's  toes.   And  when  that  happens  the 
squealing  goes  on  quickly.   But,  no,  I  don't  think  that  the 
development  of  these  agencies  has  slowed  down. 

The  volume  of  business  that  has  to  be  done  by  the  United 
States  government  at  every  level  has  increased  immensely.  And 
its  increase  has  taken  place  because  we  have  a  much  more  com 
plicated  world  now  than  we  had  when  World  War  II  started.  And 
our  role  in  that  world  is  much  more  significant  than  it  was  at 
the  time  I  went  to  the  State  Department  in  1941. 

Chall:     How  did  you  set  up  your  secretariat? 

Rothwell:  We  had  to  hire  a  staff.   We  tried  to  keep  it  small.   We  had 

considerable  difficulty  in  the  beginning  making  it  work,  except 
that  we  had  a  man  in  Ed  Stettinius  who  wanted  it  to  work.   He 
had  come  in,  as  you  know —  I  think  he  was  president  of  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  before  he  came  to  the  department. 

Chall:     He  had  a  corporate  approach  to  the  problem. 

Rothwell:   He  had  a  corporate  approach  to  the  problem.   I  became  very  fond 

of  him  and  very  close  to  him.   He  once  confessed  to  me  as  we  were 
sitting  together,  "Do  you  know  I  didn't  really  know  anything 
about  the  Department  of  State  when  I  came  there." 

So,  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  create  his  own 
little  intimate  bureaucracy  to  keep  him  informed  and  insure  that 
he  could  keep  control  of  things.   Well,  I  was  not  in  that  group. 
But  as  events  turned  out,  I  was  thrown  together  with  him  so 
frequently  that  finally  I  found  myself  being  a  member  of  the 
group.   That  happened  in  some  large  measure  through  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  conversations,  which  we  haven't  talked  about  yet. 

Chall:     Not  yet.   So  as  executive  secretary  of  this  secretariat,  did 

that  mean  that  your  work  with  Mr.  Pasvolsky  had  to  be  diminished 
some? 
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Rothwell:   Oh,  yes.  When  I  took  that  job  on  I  worked  less  closely  with 

him.   Although  I  did  go  to  Dumbarton  Oaks  with  him.   Pasvolsky 
was  responsible  for  that.   I  have  been  looking  for  a  book  which 
would  give  me  the  timing.   And  I  thought  maybe  this  [Notter's 
book]  would  do  it.   But  I  haven't  gotten  it  yet. 

Chall:     Of  Dumbarton  Oaks? 

Rothwell:  No,  I  know  when  Dumbarton  Oaks  was.  But  the  starting  of  the 
secretariat.  I  may  have  to  write  to  Washington  to  get  that. 
But,  I'll  try.  Maybe  Peter  Tarnoff  knows  it. 

Chall:     Tell  me  how  the  secretariat  worked.  What  came  into  the  secre 
tariat  and  where  did  it  flow  out?  What  were  you  doing  in  the 
secretariat? 

Rothwell:  We  were  simply  facilitating  the  policy  making  process  by  seeing 
to  it —  Every  document  was  supposed  to  come  to  the  secretariat. 
We  would  then  make  sure  that  it  was  routed  to  the  people  who 
should  get  it . 

There  is  a  certain  tendency,  as  in  all  organizations,  for 
people  to  want  to  grab  onto  something  and  keep  control  of  it. 
Our  problem  was  to  see  to  it  that  that  didn't  happen,  that  the 
document  flowed  from  the  time  it  was  received  in  the  Department 
of  State,  flowed  through  the  proper  offices,  got  through  the 
proper  steps  of  consideration,  finally  was  translated  into 
action  by  the  decision  to  apply  it. 

By  this  time  we  had  a  policy  committee,  of  which  Charley 
Yost  was  the  executive  secretary.   That  happened  at  the  same 
time  that  I  became  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Postwar 
Policies  Committee.   That  was  in  1944,  if  I  remember  correctly. 
And  '45.   (I  stayed  in  the  department  until  after  the  UN  had 
been  set  up . ) 

Chall:     I  guess  I  understand  a  bit  about  the  secretariat. 

Rothwell:   The  secretariat  was  a  facilitating  body  and  was  designed  to  be 

that  and  still  is.   It  has  to  handle  a  tremendous  load  of  respon 
sibility  because  the  secretary  of  state  looks  to  the  head  of 
the  secretariat  to  make  sure  that  all  of  these  things  happen, 
now.   They  are  not  just  left  to  chance. 

The  secretariat  gets  these  things  through  the  department. 
And  it  gets  them  up  on  the  desk  of  the  secretary  for  signature, 
with  sufficient  understanding  on  his  part  of  what  has  happened 
so  that  he  can  use  his  judgment  on  whether  he  signs  it  or  not. 
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Rothwell:   If  necessary  the  secretariat  gets  the  people  who  were  involved 
in  developing  a  given  policy  into  a  group  in  the  secretary's 
office.   Things  rarely  reach  such  an  impasse,  however.   In 
other  words,  the  secretariat's  job  is  to  keep  the  policy  develop 
ment  process  and  decision  flowing,  and  through  the  right  channels. 

Chall:     If  it's  going  to  work  at  all. 

Rothwell:   If  it's  going  to  work,  right.   You  have  to  have  a  willing  depart 
ment  to  make  the  secretariat  work. 

Chall:     I  think  everything  that  you  were  doing  at  that  time  was  innova 
tive. 

Rothwell:   It  was  fascinating  because  it  was  almost  all  innovative,  starting 
things. 


Recapitulation  of  Steps  Leading  up  to  the  Founding 
of  the  United  Nations 


Chall:     Now,  where  would  you  like  to  go?  Do  you  want  to  go  into  the 

United  Nations?   That's  1945.   But  prior  to  that,  of  course,  we 
do  have  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  conference,  which  was  essential. 
Without  it — 

Rothwell:   You  wouldn't  have  had  San  Francisco. 
Chall:     So  we  should  really  take  up  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

Rothwell:  Well,  we  go  back  beyond  Dumbarton  Oaks  because  the  idea  of  a  new 
international  organization  at  the  end  of  the  war  came  up  as  soon 
as  we  were  in  the  war,  actually  before  we  got  in,  in  the  mind  of 
Leo  Pasvolsky.   And  the  real  architect  of  the  United  Nations  is 
not  Franklin  Roosevelt.   It's  not  Cordell  Hull.   Leo  Pasvolsky 
was  the  man  who  did  it. 

I  was  reading  a  book  yesterday,  the  summary  of  a  book  a  man 
has  written,  in  which  he  says  Roosevelt  did  this.   And  he  did 
not.   Policy  decisions  had  to  go  through  many  steps  before  they 
reached  the  secretary  of  state  or  the  president. 

Chall:     I  think  Pasvolksy  has  not  been  given,  as  least  in  what  I've 
seen — 

Rothwell:   He  doesn't  get  nearly  the  amount  of  credit  that  he  should  have. 
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Chall:     I  guess  it's  true  that  the  people  at  the  top,  the  presidents, 
or  the  secretaries  of  state  usually  get  credit  for  what's  been 
done  by  their  staff  people. 

Rothwell:   That's  right.   And  they  have  to  take  responsibility  for  it. 

But  the  media  has  a  lot  to  do  with  that.   They  are  the  ones 
who  say  the  secretary  did  this.   They  know  themselves,  because 
I  worked  with  the  media  when  I  was  there.   They  know  themselves 
who  did  it.   But  they  have  to  report  to  their  agencies.   And 
they  always  say,  "The  State  Department  says."  The  essential 
internal  details  get  lost  in  the  external  report. 


Chall: 

Rothwell : 
Chall: 

Rothwell ; 
Chall : 
Rothwell: 


That's  why  oral  history  has  it's  value, 
think  it  was  Hull  retired,  or  resigned — 

He  retired  in  '44. 


[laughter]   When,  I 


December,  '44,  I  think.   At  the  time  Roosevelt  claimed  that  Hull 
was  the  father,  and  this  is  a  quote,  "Father  of  the  United 
Nations." 

That's  right.   Well,  the  real  father  was  Leo. 
Okay,  well,  that's  good  to  have  on  the  record. 

And  Leo  was  the  one  who  took  the  idea  to  Mr.  Hull.   Mr.  Hull 
had  great  confidence  in  him.   And  they  worked  very  well  together. 
Therefore,  he  was  permitted  to  go  forward  with  the  idea  of 
creating,  or  reviving  an  international  organization. 

Now  the  first  consideration  was  given — and  I  was  there, 
so  I  know  this — to  reviving  the  league.   And  that  was  discarded 
fairly  early  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  going  to  be  an 
almost  impossible  thing,  as  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  to  revive 
the  league  and  that  it  would  have  to  be  a  new  organization. 

All  right.   There  were  several  steps  which  led  up  to  that 
because  we  had  to  get  the  ideas  of  our  allies  in  the  war,  and 
particularly  the  British  ideas.   So,  we  began  conversations  with 
them  fairly  early,  at  least  a  year  before  the  meeting  at  Dum 
barton  Oaks.   Paul  Gore-Booth,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  was 
representing  the  British  embassy  at  the  earliest  discussions. 
We  had  intimate  discussions  in  the  department. 

There's  a  young  woman  here  in  Berkeley  who  was  as  close  to 
all  this  as  I  was.   And  I  worked  with  her.   Somebody  ought  really 
to  get  her  to  do  her  oral  history.   Her  name  is  Ruth  [B.]  Russell. 
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Rothwell:   I  talked  with  Ruth  the  other  day,  and  I'm  going  to  check  again 
with  her.   She's  written  a  book  on  the  United  Nations.   Ruth 
was  very  close  to  Leo  Pasvolsky  and  in  his  office.   She  was 
there  when  I  went  there.   As  I  said,  I  talked  with  her  on  the 
telephone  here  yesterday  checking  out  one  or  two  things.   Now, 
somebody  ought  sometime,  to  get  Ruth  on  the  record  with  this 
because  she  has  so  much  to  contribute.   She  might  correct  a  lot 
of  things  that  I've  said  too. 

Many  of  these  things  I've  been  saying  to  you  are  things 
which  Ruth  may  remember  much  more  accurately  than  I  because 
she  was  with  Leo  all  the  time. 

Chall:     That's  good  because  one  can't  get  it  all  out  of  the  books  or  the 
magazines . 

Rothwell:  No.   And  very  often  they  reflect  particular  prejudices,  too. 

Chall:     One  of  the  sources  that  I  have  read  says  that  Hull,  in  January 
1940,  appointed  an  advisory  committee  on  problems  of  foreign 
relations.* 

Rothwell:  That's  right. 

Chall:     On  this  committee  he  placed  congressmen  from  both  parties  and 

distinguished  experts  from  within  and  without  the  State  Depart 
ment. 

Rothwell:   That's  all  in  here.   [Harley  Notter,  Post-War  Foreign  Policy 
Preparation] 

Chall:     That  is?   I  see.   And  there  were  several  private  organizations. 
Rothwell:   I  can  give  you  all  their  names.   They  are  all  in  here. 

Chall:     That  was  January  1940.   That  goes  back  a  long  way.   So  you  think 
that  may  be  the  genesis  of  the  planning? 

Rothwell:   Well,  yes.   Again  the  person  who  sparked  this  is  Leo.   The 

secretary  of  state  has  so  much  to  do  that  somebody  has  to  take 
the  specific  burdens.  And  Leo  had  a  very  special  relationship 
with  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull.  He  was  special  adviser. 


*Richard  N.  Current,  T.  Harry  William,  and  Frank  Freidel, 
American  History:  A  Survey  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1964), 
p.  812. 
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Chall:     What  about  the  Congress,  these  people  from  the  House  and  Senate. 

Rothwell:   We  had  Senator  Tom  [Thomas]  Connally  (Texas),  and  a  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Arthur  Vandenberg. 

Chall:     Vandenberg  was  very  important,  wasn't  he? 

Rothwell:   Very  important.   Very  strong  member.   And  he  was  at  the  confer 
ence.   [Dumbarton  Oaks] 

Chall:     In  1943,  there  was  a  resolution  introduced  to  establish  a  United 
Nations  organization.  And  it  passed  the  Senate  eighty-five  to 
five.   Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  was  given  quite  a  bit  of  the 
credit  for  getting  that  through. 

Rothwell:   This  was  nineteen  forty — ? 

Chall:     This  was  1943.   This  was  before  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

Rothwell:   Dumbarton  Oaks  came  in  '44.   You  see  liaison  is  always  maintained 
with  the  Congress  by  the  State  Department.   Now,  I  don't  know 
who  was  handling  the  liaison  at  that  time.   But  usually  it  worked 
two  ways.   They  would  bring  a  group  of  Senators  over.   And  I 
remember  that  Tom  Connally  was  involved  in  this  really  from  the 
beginning. 

I  saw  an  amusing  thing  happen  at  one  meeting  where  we  had 
the  Russians  present.   Connally  was  there.   We  had  a  man  from 
the  Ukraine,  a  very  bright  man  on  the  Russian  delegation.   And 
they  were  balking  a  little  bit  at  things.   Tom  Connally,  who  was 
from  Texas,  just  came  up  and  made  believe  as  though  he  was  going 
to  kick  the  Ukrainian  in  the  pants.   [laughter] 

Chall:     Really? 

Rothwell:  Yes.   I'll  never  forget  that.   It  was  so  amusing  because  the 

fellow  didn't  take  any  offense  at  it  at  all.   He  turned  around. 
He  was  grinning  too.   [laughs] 

Chall:     I  guess  the  Congress  and  the  people  in  the  State  Department  too, 
everybody  must  have  been  concerned  that  there  would  not  be  a 
repeat  of  what  had  happened  with  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
Congress  after  World  War  I. 

Rothwell:   I  wouldn't  say  everybody  in  the  State  Department  would,  no. 
Because  in  the  State  Department,  as  in  every  department,  you 
get  so  deeply  involved  in  your  own  little  trench  that  you  don't 
get  out.   Your  vistas  and  concerns  are  limited.   I  was  fortunate 
because  my  trench  was  a  big  one.   I  had  to  cover  a  lot  of  terri 
tory. 
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Rothwell:   But  it  was  so  easy  to  walk  in  and  find  some  fellow  who  was 

dealing,  let  us  say,  with  El  Salvador,  and  that's  all  he  would 
be — I'm  using  this  just  as  an  illustration — his  mind  would  be 
totally  focused  on  El  Salvador.   I  was  lucky.   I  really  was  so 
fortunate  that  I  had  to  deal  with  the  whole  sweep  of  the 
department . 

Chall:     It  was  possible  then  to  get  so  involved  in  one  aspect  that 
you're  almost  working  in  a  vacuum  without  understanding? 

Rothwell:  Well,  yes.   You  see  there  were  and  are  divisions  in  the  depart 
ment.   They  may  have  changed  the  terminology  now.   But  there 
was  the  European  division,  which  was  the  strongest  and  for 
anyone  on  the  outside  the  one  that  was  probably  most  difficult 
to  deal  with.   Although  we  did,  and  never  had  any  real  problems 
working  things  out  with  them.   And  Jimmy  Dunn,  who  headed  that 
division,  was  a  man  who  had  handled  his  own  division  with  great 
strength.   He  later,  I  believe,  became  our  ambassador  to  Italy. 

Chall:  Sounds  familiar. 

Rothwell:  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Chall:  But  he  was  a  foreign  service  man? 

Rothwell:  Yes,  he  was  foreign  service. 

Chall:     So,  you  think  that  there  were  some  people  who  didn't  really 

give  much  thought  to  whether  we  would  have  a  repeat  after  World 
War  II  of  what  had  happened  after  World  War  I? 

Rothwell:   That's  right.   There  were  a  lot  of  people  who  were  deeply 

involved  in  their  own  problems  who  didn't  think  in  these  terms. 

Chall:     But  the  president  certainly  cared  and  Cordell  Hull  must  have 
cared. 

Rothwell:   The  president  cared.   And  the  secretary  of  state  cared. 

Chall:     Congress  must  have  cared. 

Rothwell:   Right.   And  Sumner  Welles  cared.   He  was  the  undersecretary. 

Chall:     With  the  group  that  you  were  working  with,  though,  was  that  a 
concern,  making  sure  that  you  brought  the  Congress  along  with 
you,  particularly  the  Senate,  so  that  when  you  were  ready  they 
were  ready  too? 
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Rothwell:   That's  right.   Therefore  we  had  liaison  with  Tom  Connally  and 
Arthur  Vandenberg.   That  was  very  important.   We  later  had  a 
London  conference,  which  we  haven't  gotten  to  yet.   We  had  some 
members  of  the  House  there.   I'll  want  to  get  their  names  into 
this  too. 

Chall :  Now,  the  London  conference  took  place  before  Dumbarton  Oaks? 

Rothwell:  No,  the  London — 

Chall:  You're  talking  about  the  United  Nations  London  conference? 

Rothwell:  Yes. 

Chall:  Oh,  yes.   That's  later. 

Rothwell:  That  comes  later,  after  Dumbarton  Oaks.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
opening  session  of  the  UN.  The  UN  was  formally  organized  in 
London. 

Chall:     That  looks  like  a  very  good  meeting. 
Rothwell:   That  was  a  good  meeting. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conversations,  1944 


Chall:     Shall  we  take  up  Dumbarton  Oaks?   It's  interesting  about  Dumbarton 
Oaks  because  you  had  to  deal  with  two  different  groups  at  two 
different  times.   I  guess  first  the  — 

Rothwell:  Well,  we  had  to  deal  with  the  Chinese  in  a  separate  session  for 
the  reason  that  they  were  not  in  the  war  yet.   And  the  Russians 
wouldn't  have  come  if  the  Chinese  had  been  there.   We  had  a 
hard  time  getting  the  Russians  anyway.   But  finally  they  agreed 
to  come  to  Dumbarton  Oaks.   Molotov  himself  —  Did  he  come 
there?  No.   Molotov  didn't  come  until  the  San  Francisco  con 
ference. 


Rothwell:  The  Russians  didn't  think  the  planning  was  at  a  high  enough 

level  yet  to  justify  bringing  a  foreign  minister.   When  we  got 
to  San  Francisco,  we  also  had  the  problem  of  getting  Molotov 
there.   He  did  come  for  a  brief  period,  but  Andrei  Gromyko 
represented  the  Soviet  Union  through  most  of  the  meeting. 
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Chall:     In  an  article  in  Current  History  by  Sidney  Fay,  he  indicated 

there  was  some  regret  that  Stalin  didn't  send  a  more  experienced 
and  distinguished  person  to  Dumbarton  Oaks.   I  guess  Andrei 
Gromyko  probably  learned  along  the  way.* 

Rothwell:   He  was  good  to  deal  with.   We  never  had  problems  with  "Grommy," 
as  we  used  to  call  him.   [laughter]   He  didn't  know  we  called 
him  that.   He  was  a  very  pleasant  person  after  things  were  all 
over.   We  took  him  on  a  tour  around  Manhattan  Island  with  his 
family,  Virginia  and  I.   I  think  Ed  Stettinius  and  his  wife  were 
there  too.   I  guess  it  was  Ed  who  did  the  taking.   And  Ginny  and 
I  were  invited  to  go  along  with  Grommy  and  his  delightful  Russian 
wife. 

Chall:     Now,  in  this  conference  [Dumbarton  Oaks],  you  were  really  drafting 
the  charter,  in  a  sense.   You  were  setting  things  up. 

Rothwell:  The  charter  had  been  sketched  out,  actually,  in  the  Anglo-American 
discussions  that  had  taken  place  either  at  the  British  embassy, 
or  in  the  State  Department  itself,  and  with  Leo  presiding  over 
this  process.   The  preliminary  discussions  and  designing  had  been 
done  in  the  Division  on  International  Organization,  Department 
of  State. 

When  we  got  to  the  point  of  formal  consideration  by  the 
governments,  that  took  place  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.   That  was  the 
first  formal  meeting  of  governments  specifically  to  consider  a 
set  of  proposals  which  we  had  been  working  out  in  consultation 
with  these  governments,  but  not  with  their  active  participation. 
That  was  the  thing  we  had  to  bring  about  at  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

There  we  couldn't  bring  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  into 
the  same  meeting,  as  I  said,  because  the  Chinese  were  not  in  the 
war  and  the  Russians  didn't  want  to  meet  with  anybody  who  wasn't 
directly  involved  in  the  war.   So  we  had  a  session  with  the 
Chinese  afterwards. 

I'll  never  forget  speaking  with  one  of  them,  Victor  Hoo. 
I  said,  "I'm  certainly  happy  that  we're  having  this  session  with 
you.   Too  bad  we  couldn't  all  have  met  together." 

He  said,  "Listen,  when  a  young  lady  wants  to  get  married 
very  badly,  she'll  take  it  under  any  circumstances."   [laughter] 


*Sidney  B.  Fay,  "The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference,"  Current  History, 
Vol.  7,  No.  38,  October  1944,  pp.  257-264. 
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Chall:     This  is  the  Chinese  delegate? 
Rothwell:   One  Chinese  delegate,  yes. 

Chall:     That  meeting  with  the  Chinese  was  nine  days  long.   But  the  other 
one  with  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R., 
which  preceeded  it,  lasted  five  weeks  (August  21  to  October  7, 
1944). 

Can  you  give  some  background  on  what  went  on  at  your 
conference  at  Dumbarton  Oaks? 

Rothwell:   I  can  tell  you  that  we  had  more  negotiating  to  do  with  the 
American  group  than  we  did  with  the  others. 

Chall:     Is  that  right? 

Rothwell:  Yes. 

Chall:     Over  what  kind  of  issues? 

Rothwell:  We  used  to  have  to  have  independent  meetings  with  the  American 
group  over  almost  all  the  issues,  as  they  came  up.   It  was  a 
good  group.   We'll  have  to  get  the  names  of  that  delegation 
because  it  was  quite  a  high-ranking  one. 

Chall:     There  were  only  forty-two  delegates.   That's  not  too  many. 

Eighteen  Americans,  according  to  Sidney  Fay,  fourteen  British, 
and  twelve  Russians.   And  the  American  who  headed  the  American 
delegation  was  Stettinius,  who  was  undersecretary  of  state  at 
that  time.   The  Department  of  State  was  also  represented  by 
other  high  ranking  officers.   Stanley  Hornbeck  was  prominent 
among  them. 

Rothwell:  He  was  in  charge  of  Asian  affairs  in  the  department. 

Chall:  And  Leo  Pasvolsky. 

Rothwell:  Yes. 

Chall:  Isaiah  Bowman. 

Rothwell:   Isaiah  Bowman,  yes,  whom  we've  talked  about.   He  wasn't  in  the 

Department  of  State.   But  he  was  part  of  the  American  delegation. 
Isaiah  Bowman  was  the  head  of  the  working  committee  that  had 
developed  the  proposals. 

Chall:     At  that  time  he  was  the  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Joseph  Grew,  who  had  been  the  ambassador  to  Japan  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor. 
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Rothwell 
Chall : 

Rothwell; 
Chall : 

Rothwell: 
Chall : 
Rothwell: 

Chall : 
Rothwell: 


Chall : 
Rothwell: 
Chall: 
Rothwell: 


A  fine  man. 

Those  are  the  only  names  that  Fay  gave.   At  least,  I  imagine  those 
are  the  only  ones  that  I  wrote  down.   I  only  have  five  names  out 
of  eighteen.   The  names  of  all  are  available  in  the  records,  of 
course. 


That  was  a  very  important  group, 
too;  that  should  be  mentioned. 


We  had  some  military  in  there 


I  assume  that  these  forty-two  delegates  all  had  secretaries  and 
aides  and  what  not,  so  that  the  conference  was  a  lot  bigger 
than  one  would  think  about  in  terms  of  forty-two  delegates. 

Oh,  yes. 

It  was  a  working — 

It  was  a  working  conference.   We  did  work  hard.   Fortunately 
there  was  a  swimming  pool  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  we  were  able 
to  put  on  our  trunks  and  get  out  there  and  swim  once  in  a 
while. 

You  would  need  to. 

And  the  gals  put  on  their  swimsuits  and  went  out.   I  saw  a 
slanderous  comment  about  the  use  of  Dumbarton  Oaks  for  that 
purpose  the  other  day,  in  some  newspaper  here — that  it  was 
only  used  when  the  government  wanted  to  influence  public 
opinion.   That's  ridiculous.   It  was  there.   And  it  was  a  very 
pleasant  place  to  meet  and  had  lovely  grounds  around  it.   It 
did  have  a  swimming  pool  and  was  large  enough  so  that  it  was 
a  superb  place  to  have  a  conference. 

You  actually  lived  there,  is  that  right? 

No ,  no . 

No,  you  didn't.   It  was  just  a  meeting — ? 

No,  no,  you  couldn't  live  there.   It  did  have  an  upstairs.   I 
remember  the  Chinese  had  an  office  up  there,  I  think.   The 
delegations  had  offices  in  the  building.   We  didn't  have  to 
have  one.   But  the  British  did.   They  had  their  embassy.   But 
they  also  had  to  have  an  office  there,  and  a  contact.   We  had 
a  contact  there.   But  there  was  no  room  for  sleeping  quarters. 


Chall: 


Otherwise  you'd  go  home  every  night,  is  that  it? 
close  to  Washington. 


Because  it's 
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Ro thwell:   Yes.   Dumbarton  Oaks  is  in  Washington.   It  was  very  interesting 
to  me  to  watch  the  press  at  that  time  because  they  were  very 
curious  about  everything  that  was  going  on  at  Dumbarton  Oaks. 
Scotty  [James]  Reston,  whom  I  later  came  to  know  very  well, 
Scotty  always  succeeded  in  getting  just  about  everything  that 
we  were  saying,  although  it  was  all  marked  secret. 

I  laughed  with  Scotty,  who  actually  came  and  stayed  with 
us  after  the  conference  when  we  had  moved  to  Stanford.   Scotty 
was  out  for  something  and  he  had  family  members  living  down  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  area.   I  laughed  with  him.   I  said,  "You  had  the 
greatest  skill  at  getting  your  information."  I  had  been  a  news 
paper  man  once  myself,  so  I  appreciated  it.   He  laughed.   He 
never  told  me  who  his  sources  were  though. 

Chall:     You  had  problems  with  so-called  leaks  in  those  days  too? 

Ro thwell:  Oh,  sure. 

Chall:     Was  that  disturbing  as  it  is  to  the  people  now? 

Rothwell:  No.   The  only  reason  for  putting  any  secrecy  around  the  confer 
ence  was  that  the  American  public  wasn't  ready  for  it  yet.   When 
it  was  really  announced,  it  had  to  be  done  right.   It  had  to 
come  out  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  welcomed  by  the  American 
public.   You  remember,  we  had  to  go  back  to  the  Congress  and  get 
approval.   We  were  preparing  a  treaty,  the  United  Nations  Charter 
is  a  treaty.   That  had  to  go  before  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
So  we  were  always  conscious  of  that. 

Chall:     Before  we  go  on,  you  were  saying  that  you  always  had  to  go  back 
to  the  American  delegation  each  time  to  argue  out  points  and 
develop  policy.   What  were  some  of  the  problems  that  the  Ameri 
cans  were  concerned  about? 

Rothwell:  They  were  concerned  about  the  veto.   We  knew  from  the  beginning 
that  the  veto  would  have  to  be  in  the  charter  or  it  would  never 
pass  Congress.   We  talked  about  that  in  delegation  meetings.  We 
also  had  to  gain  American  delegation  agreement  on  many  other 
points. 

We  knew  that.   Anybody  associated  with  the  Congress  at  that 
time  would  have  affirmed  what  I  have  just  said.   So,  therefore, 
we  had  to  work  within  the  limits  which  were  imposed  upon  by  the 
practical  political  situation  we  had  to  face.   That's  one  reason 
why  the  veto  was  there. 


Chall: 


We  needed  it,  I  mean  the  Americans? 
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Rothwell : 

Chall : 
Rothwell: 

Chall : 

Rothwell: 

Chall: 


Rothwell: 


Chall : 


We'll  talk  about  that  later  because  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
arose  over  the  assignment  of  the  veto  power  to  only  five  countries. 

In  San  Francisco? 

It  finally  got  into  the  charter  that  way  in  San  Francisco,  yes. 
But  it  was  proposed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

Just  about  everything,  I  guess,  was. 
Yes. 

Fay  makes  a  point —  I'll  let  you  comment  on  this.   He  says  that 
the  conference  did  not  comprise  heads  of  states  or  prime  ministers, 
but  experts  on  foreign,  military,  and  naval  affairs. 

"It  was  a  conference  not  so  much  of  idealists  (though 
idealism  was  not  lacking)  as  of  technicians.   Its  delegates 
concentrated  not  so  much  on  how  to  abolish  war  as  on  what  to 
do  when  it  threatened  to  break  out.   Their  preoccupation  was 
less  with  principles  and  more  with  the  practicable  and  quick- 
working  machinery."* 

Is  that—? 

That's  a  very,  very  slanted  argument.   And  I'm  delighted  to  say 
that.   No,  because  there  was  a  great  deal  of  idealism  involved 
in  it  from  the  very  beginning.   The  people  who  worked  with  it 
foresook  the  limiting  thoughts  of  that  kind  when  they  came  to 
work  with  us.   I  think  perhaps  we  were  too  idealistic  in  some 
respects  and  might  have  been  more,  shall  I  say,  realistic  in 
evaluating  things.   But  I  think  Fay  is  completely  wrong.   I'm 
glad  you  brought  that  to  my  attention. 

I  feel  somebody  on  the  spot  ought  to  be  able  to  make  some  assess 
ments  of  what  people  have  written. 

While  this  was  still  going  on,  I  guess  we  were  heading  into 
a  presidential  election  too.  I  think  [Thomas]  Dewey  was  running 
for  president  on  the  Republican  side. 


Rothwell 


That's  long  after  this, 
when  Dewey  ran. 


I  was  out  in  Palo  Alto  by  that  time, 


*Sidney  B.  Fay,  p.  260. 
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Chall:     No,  he  ran  in  '48.   But  he  also  ran  in  '44  against  President 
Roosevelt.   He  had  indicated  that  Mr.  Dulles  would  be  his 
secretary  of  state  if  he  were  nominated  and  elected. 

According  to  an  article  in  Time  magazine,  Dewey  and  Dulles 
were  concerned  "for  who  would  police  the  defeated  Japan  and 
Germany,"  whether  it  would  be  the  Allies  or  the  United  Nations.* 
They  were  concerned  about  whether  the  Big  Four  and  the  Air  Force 
that  was  proposed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  dangerously  commanding 
over  the  small  nations.   Was  the  United  States  concerned  about 
not  only  who  would  police  Japan  and  Germany,  but  also  whether  or 
not — ? 

Rothwell:  Who  would  punish  them?  Police  them. 
Chall:     Was  this  a  real  concern? 

Rothwell:  Not  in  our  working  group,  no.   We  didn't  feel  that  this  was  a 
problem  which  had  to  be  dealt  with  independently  from  the 
criteria  of  a  new  organization.   In  the  beginning,  as  you  know, 
neither  Japan  nor  Germany  was  admitted  to  the  United  Nations, 
although  as  soon  as  it  could  become  possible,  it  was  done.   But 
I  don't  think  that  was  real,  no. 

Chall:     What  about  having  a  military  force  in  the  United  Nations?   I 

think  there  was  some  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  that 
they  might  be  dragged  into  a  war  which  Congress  itself  had  not 
given  approval  to,  that  we  would  be  involved  in  it  because  the 
United  Nations  had  made  a  decision  about  the  use  of  military 
force  going  into  a  war.  Was  that  one  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Americans — ? 

Rothwell:  Well,  it  may  have  been.   But  once  [the  Americans]  had  the  veto 

power,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  needed  to  have  that  concern. 
They  could  have  stopped  anything.   I  don't  think  that's  a  very 
real  worry.   There  was  to  have  been  a  military  staff  committee. 
We  had  a  fine  man,  Major  General  Matthew  Ridgeway,  who  later 
commanded  the  troops  in  Korea,  and  is  living  in  Pennsylvania 
at  the  present  time.   He  worked  with  us  closely  when  they  were 
attempting  to  establish  the  military  staff  committee.   That 
was  never  established.  And  the  military  people  were  not  drawn 
into  the  organization.   But  Ridgeway  worked  with  us  closely. 

Then  we  had  an  admiral  and  an  Air  Force  general  who  sat 
with  us  too. 


*Time,  Vol.  44,  No.  9,  August  28,  1944,  pp.  13-15. 
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Chall:     This  was  in  the  early  planning  stages? 

Rothwell:   I  think  really,  that  we  brought  them  into  Dumbarton  Oaks  too. 

We  did  have  army,  navy  and  air  force  represented  in  our  discus 
sions.   They  later  had  their  counterparts,  you  see,  in  other 
countries  to  deal  with.   But  that  never  developed  in  the  UN. 
It  never  developed  its  own  armed  forced.   Instead,  what  it  came 
to  rely  upon  was  the  use  of  armies,  usually  from  smaller  nations, 
going  in  to  prevent  the  great  powers  from  having  any  participa 
tion. 

But  that's  broken  down  now  in  our  El  Salvador  situation 
here.   We're  going  in.   That's  because  they  are  neighbors.   We 
feel  that  the  American  interest  is  deeply  involved  there,  which 
it  is.   But  that  should  not  preclude  our  using  other  machinery 
to  deal  with  it.   But  later  we'll  talk  about  what's  happened  to 
the  UN. 


Chall:  I  think  that  I  read  that  at  the  meeting  in  San  Francisco,  there 
was  some  concern,  and  I  would  guess  that  there  had  been  concern 
before  that,  about  what  you  do  in  regions. 

Rothwell:   There  was  a  lot  of  concern,  particularly  by  the  Latin  Americans, 
about  regional  activities.   That  was  resolved,  I  think,  satis 
factorily.   But  I'll  have  to  go  back  and  review  it  because  I 
was  not  really  very  much  involved.   I  didn't  go  to  the  meeting 
in  Mexico  that  had  preceded  the  UN  conference.   So  that's 
something  that  I  don't  know  very  much  about. 

Chall:  That's  all  right.  I'm  interested  only  in  what  you  know  first 
hand.  It's  just  in  the  literature  that  there  was  this  special 
concern  about  regional  organization. 

Rothwell:   That  was  acknowledged  and  is  acknowledged  in  the  charter  itself. 
I  can  dig  out  that.   I  have  a  dozen  copies  of  the  charter  at 
home  somewhere.   I  have  some  of  the  original  ones.   I'll  bring 
one  and  show  it  to  you,  the  one  we  put  out  at  San  Francisco. 

Chall:     Then  there  was  the  means  of  settling  disputes  through  the  World 
Court.   That  we  still  have.   Now,  let's  see,  what  else  have  I 
got  on  Dumbarton  Oaks?   [pause]   I  think  that's  about  it. 

Rothwell:  Well,  the  document  we  brought  out  of  Dumbarton  Oaks  was  essential 
to  have  in  hand  before  we  ever  went  to  a  general  conference  of 
nations,  which  we  did  have  in  San  Francisco.   I  always  wondered 
why  the  president,  at  Yalta,  suggested  San  Francisco.   And  I  saw 
some  reasoning  about  it  which  didn't  make  any  sense  to  me  at  all. 
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Chall:     I  read,  this  came  out  of  the  New  Republic ,  that  the  conference 
in  San  Francisco  was  the  idea  of  Stettinius.   One,  it  was  the 
Golden  Gate  and  it  faced  the  Orient,  where  war  must  be  continued, 
And  secondly,  most  of  the  delegates  would  have  to  travel  across 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  they  would  see  how  big  it  was. 
Thirdly,  San  Francisco  was  not  a  symbol  to  conservatives,  that 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.C.  were.* 

So  those  were  the  reasons  that  whoever  was  writing  in  the 
New  Republic  felt  why  Stettinius  had  produced  the  idea.   The 
writer  of  this  editorial  said  that  San  Francisco  was  very 
crowded  and  that  it  was  a  conference  that  was,  he  felt,  over- 
reported;  that  there  were  eighteen  hundred  men  and  women 
representing  the  press  and  the  newsreels,  doing  what  a  hundred 
and  fifty  could  have  done,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  conference  if  it  had  been  held  in  a  midwestern  univer 
sity,  away  from  all  the  hoopla  that  went  on  with  it.   That's 
his  opinion. 

Rothwell :   I  think  that's  wrong.   I  think  it's  wrong.   And  I  think  the 
hoopla  would  have  been  anyplace  it  was  held.   It  could  have 
been  held  in  Chicago.   It  could  have  been  held  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.   It  could  have  been  held  in  Podunk,  Kentucky  and  it  would 
have  had  the  same  hoopla  and  all  of  the  press  would  have  been 
there.   The  press  get  very  modest  sometimes,  I  think  over 
modest  in  talking  about  themselves.   That's  ridiculous. 

Chall:     Anyway,  going  back  to  why  we  had  it  in  San  Francisco,  that's 
apparently  one  person's  view. 

Rothwell:  Much  of  that  makes  sense.   When  we  get  farther  on,  I'll  tell 
about  the  efforts  to  get  the  UN  located  out  here. 

Chall:     Oh,  yes,  I  wanted  to  know  about  that.   There  were  some  confer 
ences  in  Casablanca,  Tehran,  Yalta.   Well,  Yalta  came  after 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  but  before  San  Francisco.  Did  you  get  to  any 
of  those? 

Rothwell:   No,  I  didn't. 

Chall:     Did  these  have  an  effect?  They  must  have  had  an  effect  on  what 
was  going  on  in  your  planning. 


*New  Republic.  Vol.  112,  No.  19,  May  7,  1945,  pp.  633-634. 
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Rothwell ; 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 


Chall : 
Rothwell ; 

Chall : 
Rothwell: 
Chall : 
Rothwell: 

Chall : 
Rothwell: 


Well,  yes.   We  had  nothing  but  favorable  effects  from  those 
meetings.   Nothing  that  I  ever  heard  as  a  result  of  those 
conferences  was  negative.   I  remember  we  really  prepared  for 
Yalta  and  got  a  lot  of  material  together.   Who  was  it  who  went 
there  with  the  president?   Ed  Stettinius  among  others.   That 
was  in — ? 


It  was  in  February  1945. 
state. 


And  he  was  still  the  secretary  of 


That  would  be  Ed  Stettinius,  sure.   Well,  the  decision  to  hold 
the  conference  in  San  Francisco  was  made  there  at  Yalta.   But 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  that  previously. 

My  gosh,  how  we  briefed  him  when  he  went  off  to  Yalta!   Ed 
was  a  person  who  really  wanted  to  be  briefed. 

At  Dumbarton  Oaks  on  one  occasion  we  sat  down  on  the  brick 
steps  outside  the  main  building.   And  Ed  was  talking  to  me  then. 
He  said,  "Easton,  you  know,  I  just  know  so  little  about  foreign 
policy  that  I'm  just  delighted  to  have  the  chance  to  work  with 
people  whom  I  can  talk  to." 

What  an  incredible  place  for  a  person  with  so  little  background. 

Yes.   But  he  really  wanted  to  know.   And  I  worked  very  closely 
with  him  right  up  to  his  departure.   Incidentally,  I  can  say 
here  that  he  wanted  me  to  come  and  work  with  him  and  leave  the 
department  when  he  left.   We  got  pretty  close  to  one  another. 

Where  was  he  going?  Back  into  private — ? 

He  was  going  back  into  private  life.   But  he  died  too  young. 

Yes,  he  did.   He  died  shortly  after  that. 

Shortly  after  that,  yes.   He  had  a  lovely  wife  too,  I  remember. 
Lovely,  lovely  person. 

Do  you  want  to,  at  this  point,  sum  up  anything  about  Dumbarton 
Oaks  prior  to  moving  ahead?  Next  week  we'll  take  up  the  United 
Nations  conference  in  San  Francisco. 

I  think  I  could  at  this  stage  sum  it  up.   I  think  basically  we 
accomplished  the  most  important  thing  that  we  could  have  done. 
That  is  we  did  get  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  out  and  they 
were  agreed  upon  by  three  nations,  four  nations,  including  the 
Chinese.   This  gave  us  something  with  which  to  start  when  we 
talked  to  fifty  nations.   Copies  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals 
were  in  the  hands  of  every  nation  coming  before  that  nation  came. 
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Rothwell:  When  we  get  to  the  conference  itself,  I'll  tell  you  how  that 

manifested  itself  because  the  smaller  nations  were  all  prepared 
to  come  up  and  beat  the  drums  hard  against  the  veto  being 
limited  to  the  five  powers.   U.S.,  Britain,  France,  China, 
and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Chall:  If  you  had  to  go  back  to  the  American  delegation  and  hammer 
things  out  all  the  time,  how  about  the  Russians?  Were  they 
a  sticky  problem  in  those  days,  as  they  have  since  become? 

Rothwell:   No.   They  cooperated  with  us,  I  think,  very  well.   Things  didn't 
stiffen  with  the  Russians  really  until  about  1947,  two  years 
after  the  war  had  ended.   Then  they  began  to  act  quite  differ 
ently.   And  they  began  to  use  the  veto,  and  used  it  with 
considerable  frequency  at  that  time. 

That  was  because  their  life  had  been  threatened  during 
war.   As  you  know,  the  Germans  were  closing  in  on  Leningrad, 
and  actually  drove  deeply  into  Russia.   And  the  Russians  were 
being  very  compliant  and  not  raising  any  problems  until  the 
war  was  over.   It  was  two  years  afterwards  when  we  began  to 
feel  some  tension  between  the  United  States  and  England  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  other. 

That,  I  think,  the  American  public  today  doesn't  understand. 
I  attended  a  meeting — and  this  should  be  in  the  record  for  me; 
I  don't  know  how  I  got  there — at  which  Mr.  Hull  had  called 
together  all  the  principal  operating  officers  in  the  Department 
of  State.   This  was  late  in  the  war,  and  he  said,  "Now  we're 
not  going  to  say  anything  negative  about  the  Russians.   We  just 
need  them  too  much."  Or  words  to  that  effect.   I'm  not  quoting 
Mr.  Hull  directly.   But  there  were  words  to  that  effect.   And 
that  opinion  then  prevailed,  up  until  about  1947. 

Chall:     And  the  Russians  themselves  were  more  pliant  because  they  knew 
they  needed  to  work  with  the  United  States?   Is  that  it? 

Rothwell:  Yes,  at  that  point.   They  still  wanted  things.   They  wanted 

things  in  all  of  the  postwar  settlement  and  got  a  lot  of  what 
they  wanted.   They  lost  a  tremendous  number  of  men  at  the  very 
end  when  they  were  driving  through  Manchuria  to  the  Pacific. 


The  United  Nations  Conference,  San  Francisco.  1945 
[Interview  4:  May  15,  1984 ]« 


Chall:     Let's  go  on  now  and  get  into  the  United  Nations  conference  in 
San  Francisco.   Your  role  at  the  San  Francisco  conference. 
Were  you  still  a  member  of  the  State  Department? 
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Rothwell 
Chall: 

Rothwell; 


Chall: 


Rothwell: 


Chall : 
Rothwell : 
Chall : 

Rothwell: 


Oh,  sure. 

After  that,  then  you  went  to  Lake  Success  and  became  the  secretary 
general.   Does  that  mean  that  you  were  then  an  employee  of  the 
United  Nations? 

Oh,  no.   I  was  secretary  general  of  the  U.S.  delegation.   I  was 
an  employee  of  the  United  States.   Had  I  been  an  employee  of  the 
United  Nations,  I  would  have  received  more  pay  and  had  more 
privileges  than  I  did.   I  stayed  as  a  member  of  the  Department 
of  State.   I  was  not  in  the  foreign  service.   No,  I  stayed. 

How  did  you  happen  to  become  the  secretary  general  in  San 
Francisco?  Was  that  your  title? 

No,  Alger  Hiss  was  the  secretary  general.   My  title  was  execu 
tive  secretary.   By  the  way,  a  two-hour  TV  program  on  Alger 
was  done  on  Channel  9  the  other  night.   I  missed  it.   I'm  going 
to  see  if  I  can  get  it  and  see  it,  because,  you  see,  I  roomed 
with  him  in  London  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  UN.   I  nursed 
him  through  a  bout  of  flu. 

When  was  this?   In  London? 


In  London. 

I  think  we  skipped  that.   So  we  might  go  back  to  it 
knew  him  though  in  the  State  Department? 


You  first 


Very  little  in  the  State  Department.   It  was  when  we  came  to 
San  Francisco  that  I  began  to  get  acquainted  with  him  and  even 
then  didn't  see  too  much  because  he  stayed  and  worked  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel,  where  most  of  the  delegation  heads  were.   And  I 
was  down  at  the  Veterans  Building. 

All  of  our  secretariat  was  on  what  is  the  museum  floor  of 
what  is  called  the  Veterans  Building,  adjacent  to  the  Opera 
House  where  plenary  sessions  were  held.   My  office  was  the 
curator  of  the  museum's  office.   I  had  a  staff  of  four  or  five 
fellows  that  worked  directly  with  me,  one  of  them  being  a 
marvelous  attorney  in  town  here  with  Pillsbury,  Madison,  and 
Sutro,  Jack  Sutro.   We  didn't  have  much  warning  about  getting 
ready  for  San  Francisco  because  the  place  and  timing  were 
decided  at  the  Yalta  conference.   Word  was  sent  back  to  us  that 
we  were  to  meet  in  San  Francisco  in  April. 

It  pleased  me  to  come  back  to  San  Francisco.   That  was 
marvelous  from  my  standpoint.   But  it  meant  transporting  people 
all  across  the  country.   That  is  what  your  story  relates  to 
about  the  advantages  of  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
country.   Well,  most  of  them  came,  however,  by  plane  not  by 
train. 


Ill 


Chall:     That  was  a  long  ride  in  those  days. 

Rothwell:  Yes.   They  came  by  plane.   They  didn't  see  much  country  in  a 
five-hour  trip  by  plane.   But  when  we  arrived,  we  already  had 
the  Opera  House.   And  one  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to  go 
with  a  group,  including  Ed  Stettinius,  after  he  had  arrived, 
to  inspect  the  Opera  House. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  John  Puerifoy  was  the  person  sent  out 
ahead  to  make  arrangements.   He  got  marvelous  cooperation  from 
the  people  in  San  Francisco  who  would  be  involved  both  at  the 
official  and  unofficial  levels.   I  was  just  reading  a  piece  in 
the  paper  here  last  week  about  how  the  women  organized  so  much 
of  the  transport  for  delegates.   Later  we  had  to,  of  course, 
establish —  What's  the  term  I  want?  A  group  of  vehicles. 

Chall:     A  pool. 

Rothwell:  A  pool  of  vehicles  for  transportation  purposes.   But  the  ladies 
were  of  great  help.  We  did  manage  to  get  all  of  our  secretariat 
up  on  that  top  floor.   One  of  them,  Huntington  Gilchrest,  from 
New  York,  thought  that  we  ought  to  literally  raise  the  roof  on 
that  building  because  it  got  so  hot  up  there.   We  worked  in  our 
shirt  sleeves  through  much  of  the  latter  part  of  the  conference 
because  it  became  so  warm.   And  we  didn't  have  any  air  condi 
tioning  that  was  adequate  up  there. 

I  guess  I  had  a  staff  of  about  a  hundred,  a  little  over  a 
hundred  people  up  there.   Tasks  were  divided.   We  had  one  group 
which  was  called  a  presentation  group,  which  actually  designed 
the  UN  badge  and  the  symbol  of  the  UN. 

That  badge  was  designed  in  Washington  before  we  came  out 
and  was  changed  in  only  one  respect  after  the  organization  was 
established.   North  and  South  America  had  been  in  the  center  of 
it  when  the  first  one  was  done.   That  was  a  little  bit  of  our 
self-centeredness.  When  the  thing  was  finally  adopted  as  the 
badge,  the  world  was  turned  around  on  it,  so  that  you  see  the 
rest  of  the  world  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.   [chuckles] 

We  had  very  short  notice.   We  just  tore  into  the  job  of 
getting  ready  because  the  time  between  Yalta  and  the — 

Chall:     Not  much.   Yalta  was  February. 

Rothwell:   It  was  in  February,  that's  right,  when  the  word  came  that  we 
were  to  go  to  San  Francisco  and  the  date  was  set  for  April. 
You  see  how  little  time  we  had.   During  that  period,  of  course, 
the  president  died.   I  was  sitting  in  my  office  working  the  day 
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Rothwell:   that  the  president  died.   I  was  talking  to  a  man  who  wanted  very 
much  to  go  to  San  Francisco  as  a  staff  member,  and  I  had  just 
learned  of  the  president's  death.   I  was  stunned.   And  this  crazy 
fellow  kept  talking  to  me,  talking  to  me,  trying  to  make  me  hire 
him.   I  finally  said,  "Well,  I  just  can't  talk  to  you  anymore 
today.   I'm  afraid  you'll  just  have  to  leave."  I  finally  had  to 
usher  him  out  of  the  building. 

Chall:     Didn't  he  have  any  idea — 
Rothwell:   I  told  him  what  had  happened. 
Chall:     It  didn't  affect  him  at  all? 

Rothwell:   No.   He  was  a  foreigner  to  whom  it  didn't  mean  quite  as  much  as 
it  did  to  me.   And  while  I'm  on  that  subject,  many  a  night  then 
before  we  went,  I  sat  down  in  that  basement  pulling  things 
together  to  get  ready  to  go  to  San  Francisco.   And  right  across 
the  street,  Franklin  Roosevelt  lay  in  state.   We  were  in  the  old 
State  Department  Building.   Many  a  night  I  sat  there  working 
alone  up  until  midnight  (when  I  could  get  the  last  bus  home  to 
Arlington,  Virginia),  with  a  sense  of  his  presence  across  the 
street. 

Chall:     That  must  have  been  a  heavy  time. 

Rothwell:   It  was.   Then  actually,  we  went  through  a  little  period  of 
wondering  whether  we  could  go  forward  with  the  conference. 

Chall:     How  did  you  resolve  all —  Obviously  you  resolved  it.   But  what 
were  the  concerns? 

Rothwell:   Ed  Stettinius  and  Leo  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Truman.   And 

after  working  this  out  with  Mr.  Truman  they  agreed  to  go  ahead 
on  schedule.   That  meant  then  we  had  to  tear  into  things  and 
get  ready  to  go.   We  had  them  pretty  well  ready  when  I  took  the 
plane  for  San  Francisco. 

The  first  contingent  that  went  out  was  one  plane  full. 
Jack  Puerifoy  had  already  been  there  doing  the  preliminary 
arrangements.   But  we  had  to  set  up  somewhere.   Then  one  of  our 
first  tasks  was  going  to  be  to  handle  all  these  people  coming 
in  to  work.   We  had  recruited  a  staff,  you  see.   In  that  staff 
were  Grayson  Kirk,  and  Phil  Mosley  and  many  others.   (Grayson 
later  became  president  of  Columbia.)   The  staff  hotel  room 
assignments  had  been  made  arbitrarily  and  unwisely  and  we  had 
a  minor  crisis  as  that  situation  was  resolved. 
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Rothwell:   All  offices,  including  mine,  were  on  that  fourth  floor  of  the 

Veterans  Building.   It  was  close  because  it  was  difficult  to 

get  sufficient  air  in,  but  it  served.  As  I  said,  my  office 
up  there  was  the  office  of  the  curator. 

Chall:     This  is  Mrs.  [Grace  McCann]  Morley? 

Rothwell:  That's  right.   [pause]   And  so  we  arrived  and  made  preparations 
for  the  rest  of  the  group.   And  then  the  foreign  delegations 
began  to  arrive.   Some  of  the  foreign  delegations  came  in  com 
plaining  about  their  hotel  situations.   Housing  was  not  my 
responsibility,  but  it  had  been  badly  planned  and  we  had  to 
help  make  it  better.   So  our  staff  just  pitched  in  and  did 
everything  we  could  to  get  people  satisfied. 

For  example,  they  had  rented  rooms  with  double  beds  having 
two  men  who  hadn't  known  each  other  sleep  in  a  double  bed. 

Chall:     That  was  a  little  awkward. 

Rothwell:  That  was  slightly  awkward.   It  would  have  been  better  if  they 
had  mixed  them  up.   We'd  have  had  less  complaint.   [laughter] 
Anyway,  that  was  the  first  problem  we  faced  when  the  delegations 
finally  arrived. 

Chall:     All  of  the  fifty  countries  though,  represented  had  to  be  housed? 

Rothwell:   Fifty  countries,  yes. 

Chall:     Quite  a  few  people  to  be  meshing  with. 

Rothwell:   It  was.   And  to  have  them  all  coming  in  at  the  same  time  was 
quite  a  thing.   Jack  Puerifoy  had  commandeered  all  the  hotel 
space  for  them.   The  Saudi  Arabians  were  housed  in  the  Fairmont. 
And  the  American  delegation  was  in  the  Fairmont. 

Chall:     The  American  delegation  too? 

Rothwell:   The  American  delegation,  yes,  was  in  the  Fairmont.   I  think  I 
got  up  there  only  twice  in  the  period  of  the  conference.   We 
were  so  busy . 

Chall:     Where  did  you  sleep?   In  your  office? 

Rothwell:  No,  I  didn't.   I  only  had  to  get  over  to  the  Whitcomb  Hotel. 

That's  now  called  the  San  Franciscan  Hotel,  I  think.  It  was  not 
very  far.   I  could  walk  back  and  forth.   I  shared  my  room  the 
first  few  nights  with  a  girl  who  was  a  neighbor  in  Washington. 


Rothwell: 

Chall: 
Rothwell: 


Chall : 
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She  was  great.   And  I  said,  "Now  look,  there  just  aren't  enough 
hotel  rooms  right  now.   I'll  stay  here."  She  was  in  a  little 
anteroom.   We  got  them  to  put  a  bed  in  there.   And  I  said,  "If 
you  don ' t  mind ,  I  don ' t  mind . " 

Made  the  best  of  it. 

Yes.   Until  ultimately  they  could  find  a  place  for  her  to  go. 
We  had  other  misplaced,  or  displaced  persons,  is  the  word  I 
want,  probably  we  had  some  misplaced  ones  too,  both  staff  and 
delegates. 

Finally,  we  got  under  way,  and  held  the  first  plenary 
session.   The  delegations  all  sat  on  the  floor  of  the  Opera 
House,  which  was  a  splendid  place  to  hold  that  conference. 
They  each  had  a  given  position.   And  they  were  seated  alpha 
betically,  which  of  course,  put  the  U.S.  delegation  reasonably 
far  back,  also  the  U.S.S.R.  delegation. 


And  Argentina  right  up  in  front, 
that,  I  understand. 


Some  strong  feelings  about 


Rothwell:  Yes. 


We  didn't  have  a  lot  of  plenary  sessions.  They  were  the 
showpieces  of  the  conference.  The  work  had  been  completed  by 
the  time  we  got  to  the  plenary  sessions,  except  for  the  final 
and  formal  passage  of  what  had  to  be  approved. 

We  had  also  created  a  steering  committee.   And  the  steering  coimLttee 
was  made  up  of  the  chiefs  of  all  delegations.   That  was  presided 
over  by  the  three  chairmen  of  the  conference,  Mr.  Stettinius, 
Mr.  [Vyacheslav  M. ]  Molotov  at  first,  succeeded  by  Gromyko  later, 
and  Anthony  Eden.   That's  three.   I  guess  there  were  only  the — 
Oh,  no,  the  French  had  one  too. 

Chall:     That  might  have  been  Georges  Bidault? 

Rothwell:   Yes.  Mr.  Bidault.   We  finally  got  people  installed  in  their 
offices.   And  we  had  the  formal  beginning  of  the  conference 
and  then  the  beginning  of  work  sessions.   This  is  when  issues 
began  to  be  important. 

We  had  to  publish  in  San  Francisco,  and  had  to  find 
facilities  for  doing  so,  all  of  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  that  came  in.   I  still  have  those 
at  home.   They  are  in  big  fat  volumes,  about  three  of  them. 
Each  of  the  fifty-one  countries  submitted —  The  Poles  actually, 
as  you  know,  didn't  get  there.   So  there  were  in  fact  only 
fifty  delegations  in  San  Francisco. 
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Chall:     They  would  have  been  the  fifty-first? 

Rothwell:  Right.   The  Russians  were  not  going  to  have  Molotov  come.   They 
were  going  to  have  Gromyko,  who  was  their  ambassador.   And  all 
the  other  delegations  were  sending  their  foreign  ministers. 
And  so  when  the  president  died,  Stalin  sent  word,  "What  can  I 
do  to  show  my  appreciation  for  the  president  who  has  died?" 

And  the  answer  that  went  back  to  them  was,  "Send  Molotov." 
That's  the  actual  answer.   Leo  Pasvolsky  said,  "I  wouldn't 
have  said  that.   I'd  have  said,  "Let  the  legitimate  Polish 
government  come."  It  was  the  Polish  government  in  exile.   And 
the  Russians  were  already  moving  in  and  setting  up  their  own 
communist  government  in  Poland. 

Chall:     He  would  really  have  extracted  a  commitment! 

Rothwell:   Leo  said  make  the  issue.   But  they  didn't  do  that.   They  asked 
Russia  to  send  Molotov.   Of  course,  Molotov  came  for  a  while. 
And  I  learned  something.   One  of  the  things  I  always  tried  to 
do  in  order  to  keep  things  moving  was  to  make  sure  that  the 
people  who  were  to  be  on  the  platform  at  the  time  of  a  session 
in  the  Opera  House  would  be  there  and  would  be  so  positioned 
that  they  could  go  forward. 

Well,  Molotov  was  to  chair  this  meeting.   So  I  went  down 
to  see  him.   Do  you  know  he  was  nervous  as  a  cat?  His  hand  was 
going  this  way  and  his  foot  was  going  this  way  all  the  time, 
[laughs]   I  learned,  that  "Molotov"  means  something  like  man  of 
iron  or  man  of  steel. 

Chall:     Is  that  so? 

Rothwell:  Yes.   He  sat  there  unable  to  keep  his  hands  and  feet  still. 

Chall :     He  was  a  human  being  too . 

Rothwell:   He  was  a  human  being  too.   So  then  we  got  working  and  the  issues 
began  to  come  up.   The  largest  issue  was  the  veto,  which  was 
fought  hardest  by  Herbert  Evatt  of  Australia,  who  led  the 
Australian  delegation. 

Chall:     He  fought  against  it? 

Rothwell:   He  fought  against  the  veto.   Oh,  yes.   And  he  tried  to  organize 
all  the  smaller  nations  into  a  group.   He  did,  and  they  all 
fought  it.   Finally  the  Big  Five,  as  they  were  called,  had  to 
say,  "Well,  if  we  can't  have  the  veto,  we  can't  have  an  organi 
zation  because  our  governments  will  not  permit  it."  So  with 
great  reluctance  it  was  finally  accepted. 
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Chall:     I  understand  that  there  was  another  problem  with  respect  to  the 
veto.   Let's  see  if  I  can  get  that  one.   [checks  notes]   There 
was  a  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Russians. 

Rothwell:   You  mean  as  to  voting? 

Chall:     The  Russians  wanted  to  be  able  to  veto  even  the  introduction 

and  initial  discussion  of  a  problem.   The  rest  of  the  Big  Five 
felt  that  that  should  be  permitted.   They  believed  that  a  member 
of  the  Security  Council  should  at  least  be  permitted  to  intro 
duce  and  discuss  an  issue.   You  could  veto  going  beyond  just 
the  initial  hearing,  to  investigate,  for  example. 

Rothwell:   Right. 

Chall:     I  read  that  at  that  point,  in  the  middle  of  June,  the  conference 
was  deadlocked  on  that  particular  sticky  point  and  that,  I  think 
it  was  Stettinius  asked  Truman  if  he  would  do  something  about  it 
and  suggested  that  they  send  Harry  Hopkins  to  Russia  to  see 
Stalin.   He  did,  and  Stalin  conceded  that  point. 

Rothwell:  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  remember  that  happening.  But  I  was 
so  busy  at  that  time,  I  couldn't  pay  too  much  attention.  But  I 
do  know  that  Hopkins  did  go. 

Chall:     Hopkins,  apparently,  had  that  close  enough  touch  with  Stalin  to 
have  been  able  to  get  that  concession.   Those  are  interesting 
little  sidelights  to  the  battle.   But  actually  you  do  say  that 
the  small  nations  really  pulled  a  lot,  tried  to  pull  their  weight 
in  many  ways,  and  there  were  compromises.   But  on  the  veto  there 
couldn't  be  one. 

Rothwell:  No.   We  knew,  in  the  American  delegation,  that,  as  I  mentioned 
last  week,  if  the  veto  had  not  been  there  it  would  never  have 
been  approved  by  Congress.   Since  it  was  a  treaty  it  had  to  be 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Senate.   I  think 
that's  what  our  constitution  says  that  a  treaty  must  receive. 
Actually  it  was  passed  eighty-two  to  two,  if  I  remember. 

Chall:     Something  very  close — 

Rothwell:  Very  close  to  unanimous. 

Chall:     Then  there  was  the  veto.   What  about  Poland? 

Rothwell:   Poland,  you  see,  was  invited  to  the  conference  and  didn't  get 
there. 


Chall: 


Which  Poland? 
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Rothwell:   It's  a  question  of  which  Poland.   The  place  remained  vacant. 
There  were  fifty  nations  there  instead  of  fifty-one.   I  think 
the  Poles  were  then  permitted  to  ratify  it  later.   By  that  time 
they  were  pretty  well  under  Russian  grasp. 

M 

Chall:  Let  me  go  over  the  delegates  with  you  in  San  Francisco.  There 
was  Stettinius,  and  we've  talked  about  him,  and  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg.  We've  talked  about  him.  And  Thomas  Connally. 

Rothwell:  We  talked  a  bit  about  him.   He  was  a  very  effective  delegate. 

And  he  later  went  to  London  with  us.   I  told  you  a  little  story 
about  him  and  the  representative  from  the  Ukraine,  when  he  made 
as  though  he  were  going  to — laughing  all  the  time — kick  him  in 
the  rear  end. 

Chall:     Now, [Harold]  Stassen,  I  had  not  been  aware  of  his  being  on  the 

delegation.  He  was  said  by  Time  to  be  the  most  effective  public 
figure,  the  most  world-minded  of  the  U.S.  delegates.*  How  would 
you — ? 

Rothwell:  World-mindedness  is  a  relative  quality.   All  delegates  were 

world-minded  in  some  measure.  I  think  Stassen  was  more  so  than 

most.   My  friend  Leo  was  not  a  delegate.   He  was  an  adviser  to 
the  delegation. 

There  was  a  woman  there  too,  the  president  of  Barnard 
College. 

Chall:     Dean  Virginia  Gilder sleeve. 

Rothwell:   Virginia  Gilder sleeve,  who  was  very  good. 

Chall:     Time,  of  course,  talks  about  Stettinius,  Vandenberg,  Connally, 

and  then  Stassen  as  the  most  effective  public  figure,  et  cetera. 
Then,  Representative  Charles  Aubrey  Eaton,  who  was  considered 
to  be  the  person  with  the  "strongest  anti-Russian  feeling"  on 
the  delegation.   I  had  never  heard  of  him.   Then,  Virginia 
Gildersleeve,  and  all  they  could  say  about  her  was  that  "she 
brought  the  best  of  intentions"  to  the  delegation.**  Whatever 
that  means. 


*Time,  Vol.  45,  No.  22,  May  28,  1945,  p.  22. 


**Ibid. 
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Rothwell:   I  can't  estimate.   I  was  so  much  of  the  time  sitting  in  my  office 
trying  to  work  out  problems  that  had  to  be  worked  out  dealing 
with  issues  and  staffing  and  this  type  of  thing,  that  I  didn't 
have  time.   We  had  people  in  each  of  the  sessions.   That's  what 
our  staff  was  doing. 

The  staff  was  divided  into  segments.   Then  there  were  about 
six  commissions,  if  I  remember  correctly.   And  each  commission 
was  dealing  with  a  specific  problem;  one  with  trusteeship,  for 
example,  one  with  security  problems,  one  with  the  structuring 
of  what  would  be  done.   The  delegates  were  working  in  those 
commissions.   They  did  work  hard. 

Chall:     Tell  me  about  Charles  Aubrey  Eaton — what  you  recall  about  him. 


Rothwell:   I  didn't  know  him  very  well.   I  met  him,  of  course.   But  I  didn't 
watch  him  at  work.   I  knew  very  little  about  his  background.   1 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  delegates.   That  was 
done  by  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  state.   The  delega 
tion  was  pulled  together  at  that  level.   I  imagine  that  Alger 
Hiss  did,  because  Alger  worked  more  at  that  level  than  I  did. 
Alger  was  secretary  general  of  the  conference,  but  very  close 
to  Ed  Stettinius. 

Chall:  The  other  delegate  was  Sol  Bloom. 

Rothwell:  Yes. 

Chall:  And  you  would  know  him. 

Rothwell:  I  knew  him  very  well. 

Chall:  Was  he  the  one  who  gave  you  trouble? 

Rothwell:  No,  he  didn't  give  me  any  trouble.   When  I  got  back  to  New  York, 
he  used  to  take  me  out  to  dinner.   We  became  very  close  friends. 
He  would  take  Virginia  and  me  out  to  dinner.   And  we  always  had 
things  that  Sol  loved  at  dinner.   [laughs] 

Chall:     Particular  foods  that  he  liked? 

Rothwell:   That  he  liked  in  New  York  restaurants.   And  it  was  always 

excellent.   He  and  I  became  very  fond  of  each  other.   We  had 
a  lot  of  fun. 


Chall:     Now  the  principal  advisors,  these  people  you  would  know, 
was  John  Foster  Dulles. 


There 
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Rothwell:  Yes. 

Chall:  And  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong, — 

Rothwell:  Yes. 

Chall:  — who,  Time  claims,  had  a  vast  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.* 

Rothwell:  He  did.   He  was  the  editor  of  the  journal,  Foreign  Affairs. 

Chall:     Oh,  yes.   Leo  Pasvolsky,  and  to  quote  Time  again,  "with  the  eyes 
of  a  tired  owl,  knew  more  about  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan  than 
anyone  else."** 

Rothwell:  Absolutely.   He  was  the  author  of  it  in  a  sense. 

Chall:     I  read  later  that —  Let's  see,  what's  his  name?   Somebody  else 

was  given  credit  for  writing  Dumbarton  Oaks.  [pause]  Ben  Cohen. 
Ben  Cohen,  according  to  Time,  had  helped  draft  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
treaty.*** 

Rothwell:   Well,  most  of  it  had  been  drafted  before  Dumbarton  Oaks  had  ever 
started.   Ben  came  in  later  when  Jimmy  Byrnes  became  secretary 
of  state.   He  was  very  close  to  Byrnes.   That's  a  mistaken 
comment. 

Chall:     You  think  that  Pasvolsky  had  done  it. 

Rothwell:  Not  the  actual  writing.   The  writing  was  worked  out  in  committee 
after  committee  after  committee  meeting.   And  somebody  then 
would  write  it.   People  on  the  staff  that  I  got  to  know  very 
well,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jim  Green,  did  much  of  the  writing. 
Jim  is  still  living  in  Washington,  a  very  modest  chap.   Jim 
wrote  well. 

The  original  writing  always  went  through  committee.   And 
it  went  through  revision  and  revision  and  revision  in  smaller 
committees  in  the  Department  of  State.   Then  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
we  worked  the  same  way  in  these  things. 


*Ibid. 
**Ibid. 
***Time,  Vol.  46,  No.  29,  July  16,  1945,  p.  15. 
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Rothwell:   Then  the  man  who  really  organized  the  charter  correctly  was  a 
British  man,  a  member  of  the  British  delegation  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  Gladwyn  Jebb.   He  became  later  Britain's  ambassador  to 
France.   He  is  the  one  who  finally  said  to  Leo,  "Your  organi 
zation  and  enumeration  is  much  too  complicated.   You  need  a 
much  simpler  arrangement  of  articles  than  we  have." 

So  the  old  Dumbarton  Oaks  enumeration  was  given  up.   And  we 
have  chapters,  chapters  and  verse,  literally.   [laughter]   Each 
of  the  organs —  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  Assembly,  one  on  the 
Security  Council,  maybe  more  than  one.   I  don't  know.   That  and 
the  enumeration  of  them  was  the  work  of  this  member  of  the 
British  delegation  who  really  gave  the  charter  much  more  simpli 
city  than  it  originally  had.   It  was  a  very  complicated  bit  of 
drafting  earlier. 

Chall:     One  of  the  other  advisors  was  Archibald  MacLeish. 

Rothwell:   Yes.   MacLeish  is  credited  with  having  written  the  preamble. 
And  I  don't  know  how  true  that  is.   I  don't  think  MacLeish  is 
living.   I'm  sure  he  isn't.   I  got  to  know  him  very  well  later 
in  the  department  because  when  I  went  back  after  I  had  gotten 
things  started  and  before  I  went  up  to  New  York,  MacLeish  was 
right  next  door  to  me. 

Chall:     He  was  a  writer  really,  wasn't  he? 

Rothwell:   He  was  a  writer,  yes.   He  wrote  both  poetry  and  prose. 

Chall:     Yes,  that's  my  recollection  of  him.   I  think  he  was  brought  in 
to  help  with  publicity  and  publications. 

Rothwell:   I  think  so. 

Chall:     Finally,  Nelson  Rockefeller,  who  Time  claims  was  the  scoutmaster 
for  the  Latin  Americans.* 

Rothwell:   Yes.   That  was  not  an  inaccurate  description. 

Chall:     The  Latin  Americans  created  quite  a  bit  of  furor  in  that  first 
conference. 


Rothwell:   You  mean  in  the  UN  conference  here?   Yes,  they  did. 
comment  on  the  issues  that  had  them  concerned. 


I  cannot 


*Time,  Vol.  45,  No.  22,  May  28,  1945,  p.  22. 
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Chall: 


Rothwell; 


Chall: 


Chall:     It  was  regional  matters. 

Rothwell:  Well,  regional  in  a  sense.   That  was  there,  and  I  was  aware  of 
that.   They  did  feel  this  very  strongly.   They  didn't  want  to 
lose  some  of  what  we  would  call  regional  hegemony  to  a  larger 
organization.   And  consequently  the  Organization  of  American 
States  continued  in  being  right  straight  through. 

The  Security  Council  apparently  has  not  much  place  within  the 
Latin  American  community.   At  least  they  didn't  want  the 
Security  Council  to  have  any  check  over  their  activities,  any 
control. 

There  may  have  been  a  gentlemen's  agreement  on  that.   But  that's 
not  the  way  it's  written.   There  are  not  exceptions  at  all  in 
the  charter  to  the  power  of  the  Security  Council. 

I  guess  there  was  some  concern  that  if  they  got  their  total  way 
on  this  that  there  were  regions  around  the  Russians  and  there 
were  regions  around  other  countries  and  they  would  also  be  able 
to,  in  effect,  just  destroy  the  United  Nations  because  of  their 
own  desires  for  hegemony. 

Rothwell:   I  have  an  idea  that  what  would  happen  today  is  that  if  a  thing 
comes  up  among  the  Latin  American  states  it  will  be  threshed 
out  first  there,  if  possible.   And  then  if  you  can't  find  a 
solution  it  would  be  referred  into  the  UN.   And  that's  perfectly 
all  right,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  charter. 

No,  regionalism  was  something  which  was  permitted,  not 
frowned  upon. 

Chall:     As  long  as  the  United  Nations  was  not — 
Rothwell:   — compromised. 

Chall:     Finally,  in  this  list  of  actors  at  San  Francisco,  the  final 
person  mentioned  was  Alger  Hiss.   In  this  article,  Time  says 
Alger  Hiss  was  in  a  class  by  himself,  "In  a  class  by  himself 
was  young  handsome  Alger  Hiss,  a  United  States  State  Department 
career  man  functioning  as  international  secretary  general. 
Relaxed  and  alert  amid  innumerable  annoyances,  Hiss  was  master 
of  the  incredibly  complicated  conference  machinery."* 


*Time,  Vol.  45,  No.  22,  May  28,  1945,  p.  23. 
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Rothwell:  Well,  [laughs]  that's  partially  true. 

Chall:     I  always  like  to  see  somebody  who  was  there  look  at  the  press 
accounts. 

Rothwell:   Alger  and  I  were  working  at  two  different  levels.   I  really 

didn't  see  very  much  of  him  during  the  conference.  Usually  I 
had  to  go  up  there  to  see  him  at  the  hotel.  I  don't  think  he 
ever  came  down  to  where  we  were  working.  I  can't  remember. 

Chall:     He  stayed  at  the  Fairmont? 

Rothwell:   He  stayed  at  the  Fairmont,  at  his  office  up  there.   Ed  Stettinius 
leaned  on  him  pretty  heavily  through  the  conference.   But  Alger 
also,  in  the  role  of  secretary  general,  had  to  be  impartial.   I 
truly  don't  know  what  he  did.   I  was  so  busy  myself  that  I  had 
no  conception  of  what  he  did.   He  and  I  never  talked  about  it 
later.   But  he  worked  with  the  heads  of  delegations  from  time 
to  time  on  problems  coming  out.   They  could  come  and  refer  to 
him  if  they  wanted  something  done.   He  would  call  me  on  the 
telephone. 

We  talked  frequently  toward  the  end  of  the  conference  when 
it  was  dragging  on  and  we  couldn't  get  things  wound  up.   It 
wasn't  our  fault  that  we  couldn't  get  them  wound  up.   It  was  the 
delegates  who  were  fighting  over  issues  in  the  meetings. 

The  president,  President  Truman,  was  out  waiting,  you  know, 
before  going  over  to  Europe  to  the  big  conference,  which  he 
subsequently  attended  there.   He  was  cooling  his  heels  out  here. 
At  that  point,  Ed  started  pounding  the  table,  "Let's  get  this 
conference  over  with."  Well,  we  could  get  it  over  with  only 
as  fast  as  we  could  do  it.   But  I'll  tell  you  that  story. 

Chall:     Well,  you  might  tell  me  now. 

Rothwell:   As  the  conference  took  shape  the  critical  issues  began  to 

emerge — the  veto  being  a  principal  one;  regionalism  being  one; 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  Security  Council  being  brought 
under  consideration,  the  duties;  the  functions  of  the  General 
Assembly  took  up  a  good  deal  of  time.   Then  they  had  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Trusteeship  Council.   All 
these  took  time  and  had  to  be  carefully  worked  out.   And  then 
you  had  to  get  agreement  on  language. 

And  that  was  so  important  that  I  saw  one  issue  take  two 
days  to  resolve.   What  would  you  call  the  people  of  the  trust 
territory?  Would  you  call  them  les  residents,  or  would  you 
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Rothwell:   call  them  le  peuple?  What  would  you  do?  And  the  French  term 
took  two  days  to  finally  resolve.   I  think  they  took  peuple 
finally.   I  used  to  marvel  at  it. 

Then  as  we  approached  the  end,  of  course,  people  were  tired. 
And  we  were  almost  exhausted  in  the  secretariat.   I  had  been 
getting  two  and  three  hours  of  sleep  a  night.   And  many  other 
people  were  in  the  same  fix.   There  were  a  lot  who  had  plenty 
of  time  to  go  out  and  have  fun.   I  don't  think  I  was  ever  once 
anywhere  except  in  my  hotel  room  or  in  the  office.   And  that 
went  for  a  lot  of  other  people  too. 

It  became  particularly  critical  when  the  president  had  come 
to  the  West  Coast,  waiting  for  this  and  he  was  up  as  visitor 
with  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Washington,  waiting  up  there 
for  word  that  he  should  come  down  to  San  Francisco. 

Chall:     He  was  going  to  give  the  final  address,  was  that  it? 

Rothwell:   That's  right.   He  was  to  give  the  address  at  the  close,  yes. 
There  are  quite  a  few  stories  to  tell  you  about  that,  but  let 
me  talk  about  the  conclusion  of  the  conference. 

As  the  issues  gradually  were  clarified  and  elements  of  the 
charter  were  passed,  of  course,  we  kept  a  typewritten  copy  of  it 
up  to  date  each  day.  Meanwhile,  we  had  to  make  arrangements  for 
having  it  printed  because  it  would  have  to  come  in  printed  form 
to  all  the  delegations  before  they  broke  up  and  went  home,  the 
reason  being  that  they  had  to  have  documents  in  hand  to  get 
their  governments  to  ratify.   This  was  a  treaty.   And  therefore 
we  had  to  produce  a  finished  document. 

We  explored  a  lot  of  possibilities  of  getting  this  done.   A 
decision  had  been  taken  at  the  very  beginning  to  conduct  all  the 
working  sessions  in  two  languages.   That  was  passed  at  the  initial 
meeting  of  the  steering  committee.   It  was  proposed  by  the  French. 
We  had  stupidly  thought,  Alger  and  I,  that  we  were  going  to  get 
by  with  a  conference  in  English.   That  didn't  prove  to  be  the 
case.   So  we  had  to  work  in  French  also. 

Then  it  was  decided  that  we  would  have  to  have  three  other 
languages  added.   There  would  be  French,  English,  Spanish, 
Russian,  and  Chinese.   How  do  you  get  the  charter  finally  printed 
in  those  five  languages?  This,  I  knew,  was  a  problem  I  had  to 
solve.   Well,  I  was  absolutely  dumbfounded  when  the  measure  went 
through  the  first  day  to  conduct  the  conference  in  two  languages 
because  I  would  have  to  get  a  French  interpreting  corps  and 
translation  corps. 
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Rothwell:   They  are  two  different  phenomena.   Interpreting  is  a  verbal 

thing.   As  you  hear  it  you  repeat  it  back  in  a  different  language. 
A  translating  corps  works  on  paper. 

After  this  action  had  been  taken  approving  it,  I  was  just 
absolutely  dumbfounded.   I  didn't  know  where  to  find  a  French- 
language  person.   At  that  point  there  was  a  knock  on  my  door. 
It  was  my  secretary.   He  said,  "A  gentleman  from  the  French 
delegation  would  like  to  see  you." 

It  was  the  secretary  general  of  the  French  delegation,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Fuque  de  Pare.   And  he  brought  me  a  whole 
staff.   The  French  had  brought  a  whole  staff  to  match  our  English 
staff  [laughs] ,  which  was  a  very  thoughtful  thing  to  do.   We  got 
along  very  well. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  experienced  instantaneous 

interpretation.   It  was  very  interesting  to  watch  the  different 

interpreters  work.   Some  work  very  quietly.   Then  we  had  one 

very  flamboyant  one  that  wasn't  quite  as  accurate  as  the  others, 

but  he  was  a  much  better  actor  and  attracted  much  more  attention. 
So  I  learned  a  lot  about  interpreting  and  translating  that  I 
hadn't  known  before. 

Chall:     Did  they  have  simultaneous  headsets  and  that  kind  of  thing? 
Rothwell:   No,  we  didn't  have — 
Chall:     Then  how  did  they  do  it? 

Rothwell:   It  was  done  orally  in  the  meetings.   We  did  have  amplification, 
where  necessary  it  could  be  amplified,  especially  in  the  plenary 
sessions,  which  were  held  in  the  Opera  House. 

Chall:     That  takes  time  because  each — 

Rothwell:   Oh,  yes,  each  thing  has  to  be  said  twice.   That's  why  inter 
national  meetings  become  prolonged  because  this  is  always  the 
case.   Now,  with  simultaneous  translation,  so  you  can  have  an 
earphone,  you  can  catch  it  in  your  own  language.   But  that's 
being  done  with  a  battery  of  interpreters  speaking  immediately. 
That's  a  terrible  physical  strain  to  do  that,  no  matter  how 
skillfully  you  may  do  it. 

At  all  events,  when  we  finally  got  a  charter,  we  then  had 
to  print  it.   Where  to  print?  The  Spanish,  and  French,  and 
English  versions  were  printed  at  the  University  of  California 
Press.   I  am  going  to  bring  you  a  copy  of  that  charter  next 
week,  so  you'll  see  it. 
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Rothwell:   The  Russian  version  was  set  in  type  at  a  small  typesetting 

place  over  on  Market  Street.   I  went  and  worked  there  with  a 
man  who  was  setting  type.   We  managed  to  get  a  bank  of  Russian 
type  from  New  York.   But  he  had  to  use  an  English  keyboard  on 
the  linotype. 

I  went  there  the  last  night  when  we  were  trying  to  get  the 
thing  through.   And  these  poor  fellows  were  exhausted.   They 
had  been  working  fifteen,  sixteen  hours  a  day  trying  to  get  the 
Russian  version  out.   They  were  making  mistakes  with  more  fre 
quency,  and  then  having  to  correct  them  so  it  was  taking  a 
little  longer.   But  those  fellows  really  had  my  admiration, 
working  as  hard  as  they  had  to  work,  particularly  this  chap 
who  was  typesetting  Russian  type  which  we  had  had  sent  out 
from  New  York.   He  was  doing  so  with  an  English  keyboard. 

Chall:     My  goodness,  the  work  that  has  to  go  into  a  conference  is  un 
believable.  What  about  the  Chinese  draft? 

Rothwell:   Fortunately,  there  was  a  Chinese  newspaper  in  town.   And  we  had 
the  type  set  there.   That's  all  monotype,  rather  than  linotype. 
Monotype,  as  you  know,  is  set  up  just  a  single  letter  on  each 
type-stick.   The  difficult  Russian  and  Chinese  versions  were 
printed  at  the  Independent  Press  in  San  Francisco.   The  French, 
Spanish,  and  English  versions  were  printed  at  the  University 
of  California  Press. 

I  worked  on  the  last  night,  when  we  were  trying  to  get  this 
darn  charter  out.   I  had  a  number  of  things  to  do,  but  one  of 
them  took  me  down  to  the  Independent  Press,  where  I  watched  a 
sailor  wheeling  along  a  large  tightly  locked  form  of  type  on  a 
two-wheel  hand  truck. 


Chall: 


He  had  a  type  form  on  this  and  tripped.   If  that  type  form 
had  not  been  locked  up  very  tight —  This  was  monotype,  this 
was  the  Chinese  type.   If  that  hadn't  been  buttoned  very  tightly, 
we  would  have  had  extreme  difficulties  and  delays.   As  it  was, 
we  had  difficulty.  We  had  to  pound  that  type  back  into  place. 
Oh,  we  were  so  lucky.   We  would  have  never  had  the  conference 
over  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  when  it  ended,  if  that  had 
happened. 

You  couldn't  say,  "I'll  mail  it  to  you." 


Rothwell:  No,  you  can't.   [laughter]   There  was  even  a  question  whether 
we  would  have  a  charter  to  approve  on  the  last  day.   We  had 
taken  care  of  that  contingency  because  the  members  of  the  staff 
had  thoughtfully  produced  one  in  which  everything  was  typed  or 
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Chall : 


Rothwell: 


Rothwell:   pasted  in.   And  we  could  have  approved  that.   But  actually,  we 
got  the  printed  copies  out  and  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  final  plenary  session  at  which,  of 
course,  President  Truman  was  present. 

And  that  was  a  heroic  job,  for  which  I  give  tremendous 
credit  to  Carter  Burgess,  whom  I  mentioned  to  you  last  week. 
Carter  was  my  deputy.   And  he  was  just  amazing.   He  was  an  army 
colonel,  who  had  been  with  General  Eisenhower  in  Europe. 

Oh,  yes  you  mentioned  him.   But  you  didn't  give  me  his  name. 
Burgess? 

Carter  Burgess.   Colonel  Carter  Burgess.   I  couldn't  give  him 
enough  credit  for  what  he  did.   He  handled  all  the  typing,  the 
getting  things  through,  during  this  critical  period.   He  did 
a  superb  job  of  it.   He  is  a  marvelous  administrator. 

So  I  finally  got  the  texts  all  out.   The  three  went  over 
to  Berkeley  and  were  carefully  nursed  through  printing  there, 
the  printing  going  right  on  through  the  last  night,  as  the 
final  copy  had  come  in.   Then  down  at  the  Independent  Press,  we 
were  working  with  the  Chinese,  and  the  Russian.   That  proved  to 
be  a  very  difficult  job.   We  printed  not  only  the  Charter  it 
self,  but  also  the  statute  of  the  International  Court,  which 
appears  with  it. 

The  Russians  found  something.   They  sent  three  observers, 
who  were  working  right  over  my  shoulder  all  through  the  last 
night. 

Chall:     They  read  it  while  it  came  off  the  press? 

Rothwell:   They  read  it  while  it  came  off.   They  found  one  mistake.   "No, 
cannot  go,  not  with  mistake  in  it.   It  has  to  be  absolutely 
right."   So  what  to  do?   It  was  then  about  three  or  four  in  the 
morning.   The  man  who  had  been  setting  type  for  us  on  the  lino 
type,  who  followed  us  down  here  to  the  printing  shop,  bless  his 
heart,  said,  "I  think  I  can  fix  that.   If  the  shop  will  give  me 
an  "e"  of  this  size,  I'll  turn  it  upside  down,  and  that  makes  a 
Russian  character." 

He  went  upstairs.   He  took  that  piece  of  linotype  and  cut 
out  the  offending  letter,  put  in  the  substitute  letter  and 
printed  it.   If  you  look  at  the  original  copy,  it  dropped  down, 
just  a  little  bit  below  the  line  of  the  others.   The  Russians 
couldn't  object  to  that.   But  that  makes  it  a  book  collector's 
item.   I'll  show  it  to  you  next  week. 
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Juno  13.  1MB 

TCTTATIVB  OOargREHCS  SCHBDUI*  TOR  CTDIIG  SATURDAY,  JU»  13 


Tho  Ala 

Tho  Him  ia  to  oonoludo  tho  Conforonoo  on  s*turd»y,  Juno  23. 
Thia  would  roquirot 

1.  That  th«  oloaing  aoaaioa  at  whloh  Pr»«td*n*.  Truwan  would 
apoak  bo  told  Saturday  afternoon*  Juno  23. 


2.  Tho  BicBlnc  of  tho  Charter  would  proood*  tho  final  ••••ion 
and  would  talc*  placo  oa  th«  aftoroooa  and  •r»ning  of  Jun*  22  and 
of  June  25. 


S.   Tb«  Plenary  S«»«ian  to  r»o«ir»  tho  final  r»portt  of 
Ooiaissioa*  and  approro  too  Chartor  vould  bo  hold  Friday 
Juno  22. 


4.  A  aootiAg  of  tho  Stoorinc  Consittoo  vould  ao«t  to  rorlow 
tho  Ohartor  Thuraday,  Juno  21.  Tho  C  wait-too  oould  bo  in  •oosioa 
all  day  if  noooaoary. 


f.  Final  •••tin^i  of  all  CeooBiasions  to  roriow  tho  Coordination 
CoMittoo  toxt«  vould  haro  to  bo  ooaplotod  not  lator  than  Wodno»day« 
Juno  20. 

••••••*••••*• 

• 

In  ordor  to  aoot  this  Mhodulo  tho  following  atop*  will  bo 
•ooocaaryi 

1.  All  Toohnioal  Ooajaittooa  ahould  ooaploto  thoir  aaaicaaoata 
by  Friday,  Juno  16.  Thia  ia  noooaaary  in  ordor  to  poradt  tho  oo*- 
plotion  and  approral  of  tho  roport«  to  Cnaailaaiona  and  tho  lapoo  of 
a  twontyfour  hour  poriod  boforo  Coaniaaioa  nootinga  for  oonaidoration 
of  thoao  roporta.  Tho  tvoaty-fowr  hour  rulo  waa  agraod  upon  by 
Goniaaion  Proaidonta  and  Cooadttoo  ChairiMa.  Spooifioally  thia 
would  a»an  a  ooaplotioa  of  tho  following  work  in  Coawiittooa  i 

I/I  doavatio  juriadiotioai 

I/I  ozpulaion.  doputy  aoorotarioa  goaoral«  aaondaont, 
oonatitution  aaooafcly,  withdrawali 

ll/l  rooonaidoration  of  oxpulaion  and  aoorotary  gonoral 
aa  affootod  by  1/2, 

n/2  rooonaidoration 
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II/2  reconsideration  of  reports  ef  the  Security  Council 
to  the  assembly  as  affected  by  joint  II/2-III/1  subcommittee) 

I 1/4  completion  of  work  cf  trusteeship) 

II1/1  completion  ef  Security  Council  voting  and  nomination 
of  Secretary  General; 

III/*  completion  ef  peaceful  settle-ant) 
II1/3  reconsideration  Chapter  12. 

To  cover  this  work  coordination  within  the  delegations, 
reasonable  limitation  of  debate  and  frequency  of  meetings 


2.  Tbe  Coordination  Comittee,  an  Adrisory  of  Jurists  *uct  report 
•ut  all  texts  by  Monday.  JUae  18.  This  aajr  aeaa  a  aoabi  nation  of  Jurists 
and  Coordination  Coonittee  and  alaort  eontinaous 


3.  CoatinuouB  oensultation  oust  take  plaae  by  the  Coordination 
Cne»ittee  and  tho  Teohnieal  CoiBiitteet  on  any  ahange*  in  text  in  order 
to  aroid  prolonged  Coootiilan  disauHsion  at  the  final  reading. 


4.  Srary  effort  oust  ba  mde  to  roduoe  to  a  »<«<»««•  disouaiion 
la  the  final  Conaission  aeeting*. 

5*  Careful  aorutiny  of  the  Frenoh  and  Bn^lish  texts  for  eoopara- 
tlr«s  aeouraoy  Kurt  prooeed  siailtaneouslyvlth  the  work  of  the  Coordination 
Coooittee. 

8.  Translation*  into  Russian,  Spanish  and  Chinese  suet  alao  pro* 
eeed  siaultaneously  with  erery  possible  effort  to  obtain  clearance 
throu{h  language  panels.. 

7.  The  Charter  BM**t  be  set  in  type  by  seetioas  eree  before  final 
reading  in  the  Comlssioos  if  the  printing  is  to  be  completed  between 
the  final  Steering  Coamittee  and  the  approving  Plenary  Seseion. 


Ill  teohnioal  arraneeaents  for  translation,  language  clearance 
and  Charter  printing  hare  been  aet  up  and  are  being  pressed  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 


nothwellipef 


STA:US  OF  FIKAL  DOCUMENTS  AS  OF  AFTERNOON,  June  22 

1.  Title  Pages; 

The  approved  draft  of  the  title  page  for  the  Charter  and  Statute  were 
delivered  to  the  printer  at  lj.:30  p.m.  The  text  of  the  titk  page  for  the 
document  on  the  Preparatory  Commission  has  been  given  to  the* printer  in 
English  and  Russian  (copy  in  Spanish,  Chinese  and  French  to  be  delivered  to 
the  printer  by  9:30  p.m.). 

2.  The  Charter: 

Galley  proof  of  the  Charter  was   delivered  to  the  Coordination  Corandttee 
in  English  and  French  at  10:00  a.m.         The  Coordination  Committee  is  now  mak 
ing  its   final  reading  of  the  Charter. 

The  entire  Charter  has  been  set  in  Chinese  and  reviewed  by  the  Chinese 
Language  Panel  on  the  basis  of  the  English  text  submitted  to  the  Coordination 
Committee  as  of  10:00  a.m.,  June  22. 

The  entire  Charter  has  been  set  in  Russian  and  has  been  reviewed  in 
part  by  the  Russian  Panel  on  the  basis  of  the  English  text  submitted  to  the 
Coordination  Committee  as   of  10:00  a.m.,   June  22.      (Chapters   I,  V,  VIII,   DC, 
X,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XV(x)  will  be  reviewed  tonight  by  the  Russian  Language 
Panel). 

All  but  chapters   IV,  VI,  XII(x)  and  XV(x)  have  been  set  in  Spanieh  type 
and  are  in  the  hands   of   the  printer.      (The  Spanish  Language  Panel  has  reviewed 

all  of  the  chapters  already  in  print). 

• 

3.  The  Statute: 


The  English  and  French  versions  of  the  Statute  are  being  corrected  for 
revised  photo-offset  copies  which  will  be  available  for  the  Steering  Committee 
tomorrow  morning.  Russian,  Spanish  and  Chinese  versions  of  the  Statute  are 
being  corrected  on  the  basis  of  the  English  text  which  was  certified  by  Mr. 
Padelford  and  Mr.  Darlington. 

U.     Interim  Arrangements ; 

All  language  versions  being  held  up  pending  confirmation  of  text  by 
Coordination  Committee  Secretariat  due  to  difference  between  versions  of  c«-- 
tain  articles  adopted  by  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Jurists  and  the  Coordina 
tion  Committee  late  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Green  is  to  provide  an  approved  text 
in  English. 

5.     Signature  Pages; 

The  approved  text  and  lay-out  for  the  signature  pages  went  to  the  printer 
•t  6:30  p.m.  for  final  page  proof. 
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Chall:     That's  a  rare  book. 

Rothwell:  Then  came  the  day  the  president  was  to  appear.   By  this  time, 

our  job  was  essentially  over.   I  haven't  told  you  how  we  worked 
our  way  to  this  point.   I'll  come  back  to  that.   Our  job  was 
now  essentially  over.   The  only  problem  was  to  get  a  copy  of 
the  charter  bound  and  back  to  the  Opera  House  in  time  for  the 
signing  ceremony.   It  was  being  bound  in  Berkeley  and  had  to 
be  brought  back  across  the  Bay  Bridge  under  police  escort. 

At  the  very  last  minute ,  half  an  hour  before  this  ceremony 
was  to  start,  they  came  over.   No,  it  was  earlier  than  that, 
I'm  sorry,  because  I  had  a  chance  to  show  it  to  several  people. 
In  came  the  charter,  printed. 

Chall:     In  what  language  did  they  all  sign  it? 

Rothwell:  The  signature  pages  were  all  the  same  at  the  back.  The  Chinese 
signed  of  course  with  Chinese  names.  Wellington  Koo,  I'm  told, 
I  couldn't  verify  this.  But  I  was  told  by  a  member  of  my  staff 
that  they  had  to  coach  Wellington  Koo  in  Mandarin.  He  had  to 
make  a  little  speech,  you  see.  At  the  concluding  session,  each 
of  the  five  initiators  of  the  conference  made  a  speech. 

[Interview  5:   May  22,  1984]« 

Chall:     We'll  just  start  where  we  left  off  last  week.   I  wanted  to  tell 
you  also  that  I  finally  caught  up  with  the  United  Nations  Year 
book  for  the  year  1946-'47.   It  took  a  while  to  locate  it  in 
the  library  system  here.   It  had  all  the  names  of  the  people 
who  were  at  Dumbarton  and  at  all  the  following  conferences; 
it  summarized  everything  that  they  talked  about  and  resolved. 
It  is  just  full  of  detail,  more  than  I  think  you  and  I  need 
here. 

Interestingly  enough,  they  call  Dumbarton  Oaks,  which  I 
always  thought  was  a  conference,  they  call  it  Dumbarton  Oaks 
"conversations. " 

Rothwell:   That  was  the  technical  name  of  it. 

Chall:     Now, we'll  start  where  we  left  off.   We  were  ready  to  lead  off 
with  the  signing  of  the  charter  in  San  Francisco.   You  had 
finished  about  how  you  had  managed  to  get  the  document  printed 
in  Russian  and  the  Chinese  and  the  three  other  languages. 

Rothwell:   I  don't  know  whether  I  mentioned  to  you  the  technique  we  used 
for  getting  the  charter  approved  in  all  five  languages  by  each 
of  the  delegations,  which  had  to  happen. 
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Rothwell:   That  problem  looked  easier  at  first  than  it  actually  proved  to 
be.   Two  things  had  to  be  done.   First  we  had  to  gain  approval 
of  the  translations.   The  French  and  English  versions  afforded 
no  problem  because  they  were  the  working  languages  of  the 
conference.   It  was  the  Spanish,  Russian,  and  Chinese  texts 
that  were  at  issue. 

Perhaps  I  have  mentioned  that  we  set  up  language  panels 
when  we  had  final  or  semi-final  texts  to  work  with.   On  the 
Spanish  panel,  for  example,  we  would  put  a  Chinese  and  a  Russian 
who  understood  Spanish.   On  the  Russian  panel  we  would  include 
one  Spanish  speaking,  one  French  speaking  and  one  Chinese,  who 
understood  Russian.   I  remember,  for  example,  that  Victor  Hoo, 
whom  I  have  mentioned  before,  represented  the  Chinese  on  the 
Russian  panel.   There  were,  of  course,  English-  and  French- 
speaking  members  of  every  panel. 

The  checking  of  languages  proved  to  be  a  much  more  arduous 
task  than  I  had  expected.   It  required  several  eighteen-hour 
day-nights.   But,  as  I  have  said,  we  were  dealing  with  a  treaty 
that  had  to  be  signed  by  51  nations.  We  had  to  be  exact.   To 
ease  the  process,  I  thought,  I  put  bottles  of  whiskey  on  all 
tables.   That  was  stupid  in  one  sense.   When  I  checked  later 
I  discovered  that  the  bottles  of  the  Chinese  panel  remained 
almost  full,  whereas  those  of  the  Russian  panel  had  to  be 
replenished.   We  should  have  and  could  have  found  some  good 
French  wines  and  suitable  Chinese  drinks. 


Chall: 


Rothwell: 


I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  Truman's  address, 
received? 


How  was  that 


It  was  received  very  well,  I  think,  by  all  of  the  delegations. 
In  the  morning  prior  to  his  speaking  in  the  afternoon  an 
official  report  was  made  to  a  plenary  session  of  all  the 
delegates.   After  that  report  had  been  completed,  the  charter 
was  formally  approved.   We  then  had  the  signing  ceremony  in 
the  afternoon. 

I  should  really  describe  and  comment  upon  the  concluding 
plenary  session  of  the  conference.   It  was  impressive.   There 
was  a  great  scramble  for  tickets  because  President  Truman  was 
to  speak  (his  first  public  appearance  in  San  Francisco  as 
president).   I  didn't  have  a  ticket,  but  one  of  the  men  in 
our  office  insisted  that  I  take  his.   It  was  way  up  in  the 
balcony,  which  pleased  me.   I  could  finally  sit  and  take  a 
sort  of  detached  view  of  what  was  happening. 
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Rothwell:   President  Truman  spoke  at  the  signing  ceremony  and  was  very 
cordially  received.   There  were  also  brief  speeches  by  Lord 
Halifax,  Wellington  Koo,  Mr.  Gromyko,  and  the  then  senior 
representative  of  France,  J.  Paul-Boncour.   I  recall  that  Ed 
Stettinius  also  spoke,  as  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation.   Alger 
Hiss,  the  secretary  general,  likewise  spoke  briefly. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Truman  spoke  in  the  afternoon.  And  then 
the  signing  took  place.  And  he  witnessed  the  signing  of  the 
charter. 

Ed  Stettinius  signed  for  the  Americans.  I  have  at  home 
a  signed  copy  of  the  charter,  a  replica  of  it. 


James  Byrnes  Takes  Over  as  Secretary  of  State,  1945 


Chall:     The  conference  in  San  Francisco  ended  in  June.   And  in  July, 

Truman  appointed  James  Byrnes  to  be  secretary  of  state.   There 
was  quite  a  bit  of  flurry  at  that.   There  were  people  who  felt 
that  Stettinius  really  wasn't  all  that  good  and  that  he  had 
brought  in  a  team  that  wasn't  too  effective. 

Rothwell:   I  told  you  what  I  think  about  that.   I  think  that  is  a  premature 
judgment,  and  an  unfair  judgment  about  what  Ed  Stettinius  did 
because  I  worked  very  closely  with  him.   He  grew  on  the  job, 
and  that  was  the  essential  thing.   And  he  was  totally  modest 
and  never  claimed  that  he  could  do  anything  that  he  couldn't  do. 

He  did  bring  a  group  of  people  in,  sort  of  a  bodyguard, 
around  him.   That  never  interfered  in  his  getting  his  job  done. 
The  Department  of  State  finally  learned  to  work  with  his  entour 
age.   He  was  coming,  you'll  remember,  from  a  business  position 
into  this.   And  this  is  the  way  he  had  worked  there. 

He  was  not  a  great  secretary  of  state.   He  certainly  was 
not  a  Mr.  Hull.   I'm  sure  that  there  were  many  others  who  would 
have  been  rated  above  him.   But  he  was,  in  my  judgment,  a 
person  who  got  things  done.   And  we  came  out  as  satisfactorily 
as  we  could. 


Chall:     The  Nation  and  the  New  Republic  were  quite  critical  of  Mr. 

Stettinius.   This  is  from  the  Nation,  written  by  Freda  Kirch 
way,  whom  you  probably  knew. 

Rothwell:   I've  read  much  of  her  stuff. 
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THE  SECRETARY   OF  STATE 
WASHINGTON 


Faincont  Hotel 
San  Francisco 

June    26,  1945 


Dear  EsstoR, 

No*--  thi.t  the  United  Nations  Conference   on 
Interactional  Organization  has  cceie   to  a    successful 
cc-r.cl-usicn  I  v.-aut  to  tax.6  this  opportunity  to  let 
you  j£noT.  ho?,  mucu  I  appreciate  the  fine  assistance 
thit  hr:S  beea  rendered  tc  me  as  Chairman  of  the 
America::  Delegation  not  only  by  you  personally  but 
tiso  b;-  all  the  members  of  your  staff. 

Your  Division,  has  been  moct  cooperative  and 
effective  and  I  &m  not  ucaindful  of  the  long  hours 
you  hpve  all  spent  toward  helpinfa  to  maii  this 
Conference  a  success.     I   think  x:e  can  all  be  proud 
of  the  resets  achieved. 

With  renewed  appreciation  to  »\\  oi'  you  and 
with  isy  best  wishes, 


Sincerely  yours, 


Kr.  C.  Easton  Rothnell 

Vetertu..s  ff&r  liemorial  Building 
San  FrpJicieco,  California 
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Chall:     She  said  that,  among  other  things — I'm  just  quoting  a  short 

phrase — that  he  was  "a  well-intentioned  nonentity."*  She  felt 
that  he  really  had  no  business  being  there  and  was  most  happy 
when  he  left,  when  Truman  changed  secretaries  of  state. 

Rothwell:   I  know  that  Ed  Stettinius  was  not  very  happy  when  Truman  changed 
secretaries  of  state.   I  was  with  him  through  that  period.   But 
he  accepted  it  with  grace,  then  accepted  the  position  of  first 
ambassador  to  the  new  United  Nations,  which  he  held  until 
October  of  1946,  I  guess.   October  of  1946  is  correct.   He  and 
I  left  at  about  the  same  time.   He  preceded  me  shortly. 

He  did  have  health  problems.   And  that  was  one  factor  which 
I  think  prompted  him  to  give  it  up.   But  I  don't  think  that  the 
health  problems  were  primary.   He  decided  that  the  thing  for  him 
to  do,  since  he  was  in  this  position,  since  he  had  done  what  he 
could  in  getting  the  UN  started,  the  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to 
get  back  into  business.   In  fact,  he  offered  me  an  opportunity 
to  come  with  him  and  offered  a  part  of  the  new  business  to  me. 

Well,  he  retired.   And  as  you  know  he  didn't  live  very  much 
longer. 

He  was  responsible  actually  for  developing  within  the 
department  a  number  of  committees  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  foreign  policy  program;  also  of  using  existing  committees, 
and  directing  them  quite  effectively.   As  I  told  you  earlier, 
one  of  those  was  the  so-called  policy  committee  which  was  dealing 
with  current  policy  over  a  broad  sweep.   And  the  other  one  was 
the  postwar  programs  committee.   The  secretary  of  state  was 
chairman  of  both.   Actually,  Mr.  Hull  presided  over  one  of  those 
meetings,  if  I  remember  correctly,  although  my  timing  may  be 
wrong  on  that. 

Chall:     Yes,  because  he  wouldn't  have  been  there  when  Mr.  Stettinius 
was  there . 

Rothwell:   He  was  there,  I  think,  just  before  Mr.  Hull  left  and  presided 

over  both  committees,  actually.   I  was  involved,  as  I  told  you, 
in  the  postwar  programs  committee  and  serving  as  what  they  called 
executive  secretary  of  that  committee.   And  the  real  director 
was  my  friend  Leo  Pasvolsky,  about  whom  I've  talked  a  lot. 


*Freda  Kirchway,  "USA  and  UNO,"  The  Nation,  Vol.  162,  No.  5, 
February  2,  1946,  p.  117. 
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THE    WHITE    HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

July  3,  1945 


Dear  Easton, 

In  leaving  the  Department  of  State  I  v.-ish 
to  express  ay  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  loyal 
and  unfailing  support  and  for  the  fine  contri 
bution  you  have  made  to  the  work  of  the  Depart 
ment.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to  have  been 
associated  so  closely  with  you  and  I  want  you 
to  know  hov:  naich  I  have  enjoyed  it. 

,.ith  best  wishes, 

Sincere; 


Ur.  C.  Saston  ?.othwell 

Department  of  State 

n'ashington,  D.  C 
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Rothwell: 


Chall: 

Rothwell; 

Chall: 

Rothwell: 

Chall: 


Rothwell: 


It  wasn't  very  long  after  we  moved  up  to  New  York  and  set  up 
the  mission — this  was  following  the  ratification  of  the  charter — 
that  Ed  Stettinius  resigned  (June,  1946).   And  I  believe,  I  went 
out  soon  after.   If  I  remember  correctly  it  was  in  October  of 
1946  that  I  moved  from  the  position  of  secretary  general  of  our 
mission  to  that  of  senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institution. 

I  know  it  was  then  because  I  didn't  stay  very  long  at 
Brookings. 

Well,  actually  he  resigned  as  the  United  States  representative 
to  the  Security  Council  in  June  1946.   Is  that  about  right? 

That  would  be  about  right,  I  guess.   I  resigned,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  in  either  September  or  October  1946. 

Does  that  mean  that  you  were  not  in  attendance  at  the  second 
half  of  the  first  session  of  the  UN  in  New  York? 

Yes.   It  was  still  in  session  when  I  left. 

H 

Mr.  Byrnes  was  expected  to,  and  he  did,  make  a  change  in  some  of 
the  top  people.   He  appointed  Ben  Cohen  as  his  special  assistant. 
He  put  William  Clayton  in  as  the  head  U.S.  member  of  UNRRA 
[United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration],  for 
as  long  as  it  lasted. 

Clayton  was  first-rate.   Ben,  with  whom  I  had  worked  before 
Byrnes  became  secretary  of  state,  understood  what  was  going  on. 
Jimmy  Byrnes  was  not  a  good  secretary  of  state,  however,  because 
he  had  not  handled  that  large  a  responsibility  in  foreign  affairs. 
He  was  moved  to  that  position  from  being  chairman  of  the  manpower 
commission.   There's  a  technical  name  for  that  commission.   But 
it  was  called  the  manpower  commission.   He  didn't  know  how  to 
run  a  large  department. 

Ed  knew  how  to  run  it.   Maybe  he  overran  it.   Mr.  Hull 
didn't  have  that  kind  of  a  department  to  run.   I  told  you  that 
when  I  went  there  we  had  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred 
people,  and  at  the  end  in  1945,  we  had  seven  thousand  people 
by  the  merging  of  agencies  into  the  department. 

Let  me  add  just  one  other  word.   The  finest  secretary  of 
state  that  came  along,  and  a  man  who  has  received  much  too 
little  recognition  was  General  [George]  Marshall. 


Chall: 


General  Marshall? 
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Rothwell:   He  knew  how  to  handle  a  department  of  that  kind. 
Chall:     That's  probably  because  of  his  military  background? 

Rothwell:   Yes,  his  military  background  and  his  temperament.   He  is  one  of 
the  most  underestimated  men  in  the  United  States  and  something 
should  be  done  to  give  him  wider  recognition  for  what  he  did. 
At  all  events,  that  happened  after  my  departure,  but  I  did  get 
acquainted —  I  was  frequently  in  the  department  after  I  left 
it.   There  was  absolutely  no  question.   He  knew  what  it  was 
about,  he  had  all  the  pieces  in  mind.   And  everything  went  well. 
I  admired  the  way  in  which  he  worked.   I  would  loved  to  have 
been  there  and  worked  with  him. 

Chall:     Let  me  ask  you  about  two  people  whom  Byrnes  did  bring  into  the 

department  after  others  had  left.   One  was  Acheson,  Dean  Acheson, 
who  did  for  a  time  become  secretary  of  state. 

Rothwell:  Dean  had  been  there  earlier. 
Chall:     Off  and  on. 

Rothwell:   Oh,  yes.   He  had  been  there  earlier.   I  remember  him  very 
vividly.   When  I  was  up  in  New  York,  that  was  after  Byrnes 
became  secretary,  we  had  to  communicate  with  Washington  con 
tinuously  about  what  was  going  on  in  New  York.   I  had  somehow 
to  get  through  to  Byrnes.   I  never  could  get  through  personally 
to  Byrnes.   I  mostly  had  to  work  through  Ben.   I  knew  Acheson. 
I  never  worked  with  him  when  he  became  secretary  of  state. 
That  was  after  I  had  left  the  department.   But  I  worked  with 
him  in  other  positions.   Dean  never  believed  in  the  UN.   He 
was  quite  critical  of  it.   When  reports  were  coming  in  to  him 
from  New  York,  he  asked  that  they  be  better  written. 

That  was  one  thing  that  I  had  to  do  when  I  was  in  New  York. 
I  served  as  secretary  general  of  the  American  delegation,  as 
you  know.   I  had  to  work  continuously  with  the  fellows  who  were 
preparing  the  reports  that  went  to  Washington  daily — sometimes 
by  telephone,  because  we  had  two  direct  telephones  to  the  depart 
ment  in  Washington,  and  often  by  pouch,  which  was  flown  down  each 
day. 

Acheson  became  quite  critical  of  some  of  the  reporting.   I 
had  hired  newspapermen  to  do  some  of  the  writing.   I  said,  "Why 
should  we  pay  foreign  service  officers  to  do  the  reporting?" 
We  had  to  cover  about  five  things,  and  meetings  were  going  on 
s  imul t  aneous ly . 
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Rothwell:   In  the  beginning  it  was  frantic.   I  hired  a  group  of  good  news 
papermen.   Dean  didn't  like  the  way  they  wrote.  We  finally 
got  that  problem  solved  though.   I  got  them  to  change  their 
style.   The  style  became  the  one  used  in  the  department.   We 
actually  saved  the  taxpayers  some  money  on  that  deal. 

Chall :     What  about  Spruille  Braden,  whom  he  also  brought  into  the 
department? 

Rothwell:   I  didn't  get  very  well  acquainted  with  Braden.   He  was  a  very 
nice  man.   He  had  been  ambassador  to  Argentina  from  May  to 
October  1945,  then  he  became  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
American  Republic  Affairs.   He  naturally  was  involved  with  the 
relations  between  those  states  and  the  UN. 


The  Meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  London, 
January  1946## 


Rothwell:   Anyway,  we  had  lots  of  work  to  do  in  the  mission. 
Chall:     In  the  mission.  What  do  you  mean  by  mission? 

Rothwell:  We  called  it  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  UN,  not  the  embassy  to  the 
UN,  but  the  Mission  to  the  UN.   "Mission"  was  a  term  applied  to 
all  embassies.   And  you  might  be  interested  in  how  we  set  that 
mission  up.   I  had  to  recruit  a  hundred  and  fifty  people  to 
staff  the  mission.   And  I  came  back  from  London,  where  I  was 
working  with  the —  Well,  it  was  the  Preparatory  Commission 
that  was  set  up  before  the  conference  itself  was  held  in  London. 
We  went  over  in  October. 

Chall:     Before  the  London  conference? 

Rothwell:   Before  the  London  conference  there  was  a  Preparatory  Commission. 
Stettinius  was  over  there  at  that  time,  but  came  home  ill.   I 
came  home  on  the  same  plane  with  him  and  Mrs.  Stettinius.   And 
he  didn't  really  recover  from  that  illness,  which  I  think  was 
one  factor  in  his  leaving  the  Department  of  State  when  he  did. 
But  I  could  be  wrong  on  that.   That  was  an  interesting  flight. 

Adlai  Stevenson  was  the  deputy  chief  of  our  delegation  to 
the  Preparatory  Commission,  and  took  over  for  Ed  when  Ed  came 
home.   Adlai  was  a  wonderful  fellow  to  work  with.   We  had  such 
wonderful  staff  meetings  with  him.   And  he  was  a  very  good  repre 
sentative  too,  for  the  United  States,  in  the  Preparatory  Commis 
sion.   Then  we  finished  the  work  in  the  Preparatory  Commission 
by  January . 
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Chall:  Well,  now  let's  see.  My  dates  are  here  that  the  first  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  was  in  London  from  about  January  10  to 
sometime  in  February. 

Rothwell:   The  commission  took  the  document  that  had  come  out  of  San 

Francisco  and  polished  that  document  up.   It  could  come  into 
being  only  when  a  majority  of  the  signatory  states  had  ratified 
the  charter.   That  meant  twenty-six  out  of  fifty-one.   It  was 
ratified;  the  Russians  were  the  last  to  ratify,  thus,  to  bring 
it  into  being. 

And  once  they  had  done  so,  we  were  able  then  to  go  forward. 
Then  we  prepared  to  take  the  charter,  which  was  now  a  ratified 
treaty,  and  convert  it  into  a  living  organization.   That  was 
our  function  in  the  Preparatory  Commission.   We  had  to  work  out 
all  of  the  details,  all  of  the  knots  that  had  to  be  untied,  and 
that  sort  of  thing  and  get  it  ready  to  operate. 

That  London  session  then,  which  followed,  was  the  final 
ratification  of  the  amendments  that  were  submitted  by  the 
ratifying  states  of  any  changes  that  had  to  be  made,  the  final 
changes.   And  when  it  was  passed  there,  after  ratification  had 
taken  place  in  the  states,  this  was  the  final  form  of  the  charter, 
It  was  really  a  polishing  up  of  the  charter,  which  took  place  in 
London . 

Chall:  So  you  had  that  plus  a  variety  of  other  problems,  as  I  recall, 
to  solve. 

Rothwell:   I  had  an  interesting  experience  there,  which  I  think  I  would  like 
to  record.   Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  a  member  of  the  delegation.   She 
lived  right  across  the  hall  from  me.   And  I  remember  one  evening 
she  came  over  and  said,  "Would  you  mind  coming  to  my  room  for  a 
moment?"  And  I  went. 

She  said,  "You  know  I  have  to  make  a  speech  on  the  United 
Nations."  She  was  actually  going  over  to  the  Continent  soon, 
and  we  had  been  discussing  that.   But  the  speech  she  was  talking 
about  now,  as  I  remember  it,  was  to  the  Pilgrims  Association. 
The  Pilgrims  Association  was  an  Anglo-American  group  in  London. 
And  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  been  asked  to  speak  and  accepted.   This 
was,  you  see,  after  her  husband  had  died,  not  very  long  after. 

So  she  called  me  and  we  together  went  over  elements  of  the 
speech  which  she  was  to  make.   She  had  already  selected  them, 
and  they  were  very  good.   I  was  given,  of  course,  a  seat  at  the 
meeting  and  listened  with  great  interest.   She  did  a  beautiful 
job  and  got  a  fine  hand  at  the  time  that  she  concluded  the 
speech. 
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Rothwell:   She  had  developed  her  theme  very  astutely.   She  took  Winston 
Churchill  and  her  husband  and  talked  about  one  and  the  other 
and  the  inclinations  of  one  and  the  inclinations  of  the  other. 
Basically  what  she  did  was  weave  the  roots  and  threads  of  Anglo- 
American  relations  in  unity,  which  was  a  very  interesting  job. 
And  she  got  a  big  hand  for  it. 

Chall:     I  have  read  that  she  was  so  well  known — probably  one  of  the  best 
known  people  to  come  over  with  the  American  delegation — that 
people  used  to  think  that  she  was  the  head  of  the  delegation. 
She  was  always  being  asked  to  speak,  and  she  was  being  inter 
viewed  on  the  radio.   She  would  be  writing  "My  Day"  from  London 
or  she'd  be  discussing  it  on  the  radio.   In  short  she  was 
continually  in  demand  in  London  at  that  time.   What's  your 
assessment  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt? 

Rothwell:   I  thought  she  was  first  rate.   I  really  thought  she  was  an  extra 
ordinary  person.  Now,  I  want  to  tell  another  story  which  I  would 
like  to  get  in  here.   She  succeeded  in  one  effort  which  had  to 
do  with  refugees,  as  I  remember.   She  was  also  representing  the 
U.S.  in  discussions  of  human  rights.   If  I  remember  correctly, 
she  sought  the  creation  of  a  Commission  on  Human  Rights.   That 
was  done.  The  Republican  Senator — 

Chall:     Would  that  be  Vandenberg? 

Rothwell:   Yes.   Vandenberg.   Vandenberg  openly  congratulated  her.   He  was 
a  good  Republican,  but  he  congratulated  her  in  the  meeting  and 
told  me  privately,  "You  know  I  had  never  met  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
until  she  came  here."  He  had  developed  great  admiration  for 
her  and  congratulated  her  on  the  way  in  which  she  had  dealt 
with  refugees,  and  human  rights. 

Chall:     I  read  as  I  was  scanning  material  this  morning  that  when  she 

had  listened  to  Vishinsky  talking  on  some  subject  for  two  hours 
and  ten  minutes  she  said  it  was  just  terribly  long  and  boring. 
And  then  she  apparently  answered  him  point  by  point  in  thirty- 
five  minutes.   The  Russians  do  tend  to  speak  a  lot  longer  than 
the  rest  of  us. 

Rothwell:   I  guess  it's  kind  of  a  tradition  with  them — a  cultural  trait. 
Chall:     It  must  be. 

You  were  called  the  secretary  general,  were  you? 
Rothwell:   Secretary  general  of  the  American  delegation. 
Chall:     Which  meant  you  had  to  put  it  together  and  hold  it  together? 
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Rothwell: 


Chall : 

Rothwell: 
Chall: 

Rothwell: 
Chall : 
Rothwell: 

Chall : 
Rothwell : 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 


Chall: 


I  had  to  get  staff.   I  had  to  keep  the  delegation  informed,  get 
their  papers  worked  out,  get  their  papers  to  them  each  day  for 
their  meetings.   They  always  had  their  own  delegation  meeting, 
and  then  would  go  on  to  meeting  with  the  other  delegations  that 
were  there.   My  job  now  was  limited  to  working  with  the  American 
delegation.   That  was  a  long-time  job.   I  used  to  be  on  the  job 
until  after  midnight  each  day. 

I  would  guess  so.   All  they  had  in  those  days  was  mimeograph 
machines.   So  you  must  have  been  mimeographing  like  mad. 

Right,  mimeographing,  right. 

I  have  as  the  American  delegation,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg,  Edward  Stettinius,  who  was  the  leader,  Tom 
Connally.  Was  that  it?  I  noticed  that  in — 

Foster  Dulles  was  there  too. 


I  see,  as  a  delegate? 

He  was  a  delegate.   That  is  all  in  my  notes  at  home, 
were  five  delegates  and  five  alternates. 


There 


So  then  we  are  missing  one.   And  that  may  have  been  Dulles. 

Dulles  was  there  in  the  delegation.   I  know  because  he  sent  me 
back  to  get  his  money  when  he  left  London  for  New  York.   He 
forgot  all  his  money,  left  it  in  a  strongbox  in  a  hotel.   I  went 
back  later  to  get  the  money — 

Housekeeping  chores. 

— and  brought  it  home  to  him.   It  was  a  very  substantial  sum  of 
money.   He'd  flown.   No,  he  went  by  boat,  I  think.   And  we  flew 
later.   I  had  to  stay  and  tidy  up  and  get  everything  done.   And 
then  three  of  us  flew  home  together,  finally,  and  immediately 
plunged  into  setting  up  the  U.S.  delegation  in  New  York.   You 
see,  the  decision  to  set  the  UN  up  in  New  York  was  taken  at 
this  meeting. 

Yes,  there  were  not  many  months  left.   In  the  American  weekly 
magazines  the  people  who  get  most  publicity  are  those  they 
consider  the  leaders  of  the  big  three — Stettinius  of  the  United 
States;  Philip  Noel-Baker,  England;  and  Andrei  Vishinsky,  of 
the  U.S.S.R.— 


Rothwell:  What  was  the  other  man's  name — from  England? 
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Chall: 
Rothwell 

Chall: 
Rothwell ; 

Chall: 


Rothwell: 

Chall : 
Rothwell: 
Chall: 
Rothwell: 


Philip  Noel-Baker.   You  must  have  known  him. 

Well,  I  did  know  him.   I  can't  believe  that —  He  may  have  gotten 
press  attention.   But  I  can't  believe  that  his  relationship  was 
that  important.   Vishinsky,  yes. 

Probably  [Ernest]  Bevin  then  or — 

Well,  Philip  Noel-Baker  was  the  British  representative  there. 
Ed  Stettinius  represented  the  United  States.   Incidentally, 
when  Ed  got  sick,  Adlai  took  over  for  him,  Adlai  Stevenson,  and 
did  the  job  up  to  the  end.   Ed  didn't  go  back. 

I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  the  problems  that  had  to  be  settled 
during  this  first  meeting.   I  don't  know  them  all.   But  what  I 
have  come  across  were  that  first  of  all,  there  were  the  house 
keeping  duties,  you  had  to  elect  your  Assembly  president.   There 
was,  I  gather,  a  contest  between  Henri  Spaak  and  Trigvie  Lie 
for  the  president  of  the  Assembly.   Is  there  anything  you  want 
to  say  about  that? 

Trigvie  Lie,  of  course,  became  the  first  secretary  general.   I 
think  Henri  Spaak  became  the  first  president. 

He  did. 

Do  you  know  why  that  happened? 

I  think  there  was  some  quiet  maneuvering  behind  the  scenes. 

Well,  there  was  lots  of  maneuvering  behind  the  scenes.   When  we 
created  the  United  Nations,  the  whole  concept  of  the  secretary 
general  was  that  we  would  have  a  very  strong  person,  someone 
like  Churchill  or  Roosevelt,  someone  of  great  stature,  world 
stature,  to  become  the  secretary  general.   And  this  would  elevate 
the  stature  of  the  organization.   But  you  see  this  didn't  happen. 

Now  the  reason  it  didn't  happen  was  that  we  had  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  candidate  with  the  Soviet  Union.   Basically,  the 
other  states  played  no  substantial  part  in  this,  although  some 
of  the,  what  we  now  call,  I  think,  Third  World  states,  would 
like  to  have  had,  perhaps,  someone  representing  them,  or  the 
middle  states,  such  as  Australia,  which  was  quite  vocal  in  the 
meeting,  or  Canada,  would  like  to  have  been  a  little  closer. 

But  actually  it  settled  down  to  the  circumstance  that  we 
had  to  get  someone  on  whom  we  could  reach  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.   And  Trigvie  Lie  turned  out  to  be  the  man.   There 
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Rothwell:  were  others  there  who  were  better  qualified  than  he  in  my  judg 
ment.   But  Trigvie  Lie  turned  out  to  be  the  man  who  got  the  job. 
And  he  did  a  reasonably  creditable  job. 

Chall:     But  from  that  time  on,  you  never  got  the  person  of  the  stature 
that  you  had  envisioned,  probably  never  will. 

Rothwell:   No,  never. 

Chall:     Then  you  had  to  select  the  six  non-permanent  members.   I  guess 
that  wasn '  t  easy . 

Rothwell:   And  add  them  to  the  Security  Council.   I  don't  remember  the 
details  of  that. 

Chall:     That's  probably  all  written  up. 
Rothwell:   They're  all  written  up  in  Notter's  book. 

Chall:     I'll  just  go  through  the  list  that  I  have.   And  whatever  strikes 
you —  The  eighteen  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
Now  that  was  an  important — 

Rothwell:  It  was  a  very  important  organization.  I  think  we  haven't  talked 
at  all  about  the  strengths  of  the  charter  of  the  UN  or  its  weak 
ness.  We  probably  should  do  that.  We'll  get  to  that. 

Chall:     Yes.   Then  there  were  to  be  fifteen  judges  to  the  new  Inter 
national  Court  of  Justice.   UN  permanent  headquarters — that 
took  a  long  time. 

Rothwell:   Yes,  and  I  worked  very  closely  on  that  problem  and  feel  that  a 
bad  choice  was  made. 

Chall:     By  putting  it  in  New  York? 

Rothwell:   Putting  it  in  New  York.   It  should  never  have  been  put  in  New 
York. 

Chall:     I  think  Warren  Austin  and  Truman  had  thought  maybe  they  could 
put  it  into  the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco. 

Rothwell:  They  wanted  to  very  much.  In  fact,  it  went  beyond  that,  because 
I  worked  also  with  the  group  that  came  from  San  Francisco  to  get 
it.  I  think  they're  now  glad  they  didn't  get  it. 


Chall: 


The  tail  wagging  the  dog. 
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Rothwell:   They  were  offering,  ultimately,  a  strip  a  mile  wide  down  below 
the  Presidio,  proceeding  along  the  coast,  down  through  really 
San  Mateo  County,  down  in  that  area,  with  a  place  for  the  homes 
for  the  delegates,  and  their  official  embassies,  and  all  the 
buildings  that  would  have  been  required.   That  plan  had  been 
worked  out  in  San  Francisco.   One  in  the  group  that  came  from 
San  Francisco  later  became  a  very  close  friend  of  mine — Louis  B. 
Lundborg.   He  was  sent  really  as  a  delegate  for  the  City  to  do 
this  job.   We  became  close  friends  as  a  result  of  that  associa 
tion. 

But  we  hunted  all  over  when  the  decision  was  made  to  come 
to  the  United  States.   Then  the  question  was  where.   It  really 
had  to  be  one  coast  or  other.   There  wasn't  much  probability  of 
its  flourishing  at  the  center  of  the  country.   And  the  delegates 
didn't  want  to  go  to  the  center.   New  York  was  chosen,  basically, 
I  think,  in  the  last  instance,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  air  fare  would  be  less,  because  most  of  the  delegations 
would  be  coming  from  the  east  rather  than  from  the  west. 

Then  the  question  was  where  in  New  York.   Well,  finally 
that  strip  of  land  was  offered  to  the  UN.   I  have  forgotten  who 
offered  it. 

Chall:     Wasn't  it  Rockefeller  land? 

Rothwell:   That's  right.   It  was  Rockefeller  property. 

Chall:     It  was  quite  a  gift. 

Rothwell:   It  was  a  substantial  gift.   And  it,  of  course,  benefited  them 
too,  because  once  that  was  established  then  all  kinds  of  other 
structures  could  go  up  on  other  land  they  had  there  so  that  the 
value  of  the  land  was  considerably  increased  when  the  UN  building 
was  put  up . 

Chall:     Where  would  you  have  liked  to  put  it?   In  Flushing  Meadows?  Was 
there  any  possibility  of  putting  it  there?  Or  at  Lake  Success? 

Rothwell:  They  looked  there  early  on  and  gave  up  the  idea.   I  don't  know 

all  the  reasons.   But  I  had  the  feeling  that  if  it  were  going  to 
be  in  New  York,  that  probably,  that  commute  out  to  Long  Island 
and  back,  unless  they  built  a  lot  of  new  hotels  out  there,  would 
not  be  too  good. 

Chall:     That  makes  sense.   So,  although  you  think  that  it  was  a  bad 
idea  to  place  it  where  it  is  now — 

Rothwell:   In  this  country. 
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Chall :     In  this  country?  Where  would  you  have  put  it? 

Rothwell:  Well,  if  it  were  to  be  on  this  continent,  I  think,  either  Canada 
or  Mexico  would  have  been  a  good  place.   In  other  words,  the  two 
great  powers  should  not  play  host  to  it.   It  really  would  have 
had  more  standing,  I  think.   And  we  would  have  had  a  little  more 
freedom  to  act  in  it  if  it  had  been  abroad.   These  were  just  my 
own  assessments. 

Chall:     I'm  glad  to  have  them  because  we  don't  often  get  this  background. 
Then  there  was  another  problem — this  is  also  housekeeping, 
organizing — setting  up  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  or  I  guess 
it  was  also  being  called  the  Atomic  Control  Commission.   There 
was  a  tremendous  problem  over  that,  I  think  in  London  and  also 
in  New  York.   Ultimately,  I'm  not  sure  that  it  was  even  set  up. 

Rothwell:   The  problem  started  in  New  York.   Bernie  [Bernard]  Baruch  repre 
sented  the  United  States.   And  at  one  point,  when  I  went  to  New 
York  to  set  up  our  delegation —  I  stayed  there.   I  went  up  from 
Washington  to  stay  there.   I  was  holding  three  jobs.   I  was 
working  with  Bernie  Baruch  on  the  setting  up  of  the  atomic  com 
mission.   And  I  was  serving  as  secretary  general  for  the  delega 
tion.   I  was  also  helping  with  the  recruitment  of  people  for  the 
new  organization.   Well,  we  all  were  pitching  in  to  get  things 
done. 


Before  we  complete  this,  I  would  like  to  get  into  it  an 
assessment  of  what  we  did  and  what  we  didn't  do  that  we  might 
have  done. 

Chall:     I  would  like  your  assessment  later  when  we  conclude  our  discussion 
of  the  UN.   I'm  just  trying  to  take  it  all,  because  it's  so 
complex,  in  chronological  order. 

Rothwell:   I  was  not  present  so  I  can't  tell  you  very  much  about  what 
happened  in  London  on  the  Atomic  Control  Commission 

II 

Chall:     Can  you  give  a  description  of  what  it  was  like  in  London?   London 
is  a  rather  small  city,  and  you've  got  a  couple  of  thousand  people 
heading  into  London.   I  guess  many  of  them  were  colorfully 
dressed.   The  Saudi  Arabians  are  always  made  mention  of  in  the 
press  because  of  their  interesting  clothing. 

Rothwell:   And  what  they  wore.   I  think  they  were  the  only  ones,  really, 
who  dressed  uniquely,  in  their  own  native  clothes. 

Chall:     You  didn't  have  the  Africans. 
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Rothwell:  No,  not  the  Africans. 

Chall:     Was  there  a  lot  of  pomp  and  ceremony  in  London  too? 

Rothwell:  Not  as  much,  not  that  much  no.   I  think  the  heads  of  delegations 
may  have  had  an  audience  with  King  George.   This  Queen  Elizabeth 
wasn't  there  yet.   It  was  King  George  because  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  a  princess  when  I  was  in  Washington  attending  the  National 
War  College  much  later  in  the  fifties. 

Chall:     As  secretary  general  then,  you  were  really  behind  the  scenes  a 

lot,  gathering  things  up  and  keeping  everything  moving  so  that — 

Rothwell:  Keeping  the  delegates  happy. 

Chall:     What  was  it  like  to  keep  the  delegates  happy?  What  did  you  have 
to  do  to  do  that? 

Rothwell:   Nothing  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Nothing  for  Senator  Vandenberg. 

Nothing  for  Foster  Dulles.   Nothing  for  my  friend,  Leo,  who  was, 
of  course,  very  much  at  the  focus  of  this  whole  operation  also. 

Chall:     How  about  Senator  Austin? 

Rothwell:   Senator  Austin,  no,  I  never  had  unusual  demands  from  any  of  the 
members.   I  became  very  closely  acquainted  with  Sol  Bloom.   I 
also  became  very  closely  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

I'll  never  forget  one  funny  episode  which  is  worthy  of 
telling.   I  had  been  over  there  earlier,  as  you  know.   And  I 
had  discovered  that  wartime  London,  particularly  the  Picadilly 
Square  area  was  pretty  rough.   And  there  were  an  awful  lot  of 
men  on  the  make.   So  I  decided  that  this  group  of  secretaries  I 
had  recruited,  about  fifty  of  them,  these  gals  ought  to  be  told 
something  about  this. 

We  put  them  all  up  at  Berners  Hotel  in  London.   And  I  didn't 
stay  at  Berners.   I  was  at  Claridge's.   But  the  rest  of  the 
staff  were  at  Berners.   I  was  given,  by  the  British  government, 
an  aide,  who  was  a  wing  commander  of  the  Air  Force,  a  fine  young 

guy. 

Two  girls  came  in,  secretaries,  a  few  days  after  we  had 
gotten  started  and  complained  about  having  bedbugs.   And  so  I 
got  hold  of  my  aide,  my  nice  little  Air  Force  fellow  and  said, 
"Would  you  take  care  of  the  bedbug  problem?"  He  said  he  would, 
[laughs] 
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Rothwell:  So  he  went  out.  And  what  he  found  was  that  the  bedbugs  had  come 
from  a  tavern  down  country  where  the  two  girls  had  gone  out  with 
their  boyfriends  and  spent  a  little  while.  And  they  had  brought 
them  back  to  Berners.  [laughter] 

Chall:     That's  pretty  good  sleuthing. 

Rothwell:  We  also  had  a  very  beautiful  girl  with  us  who  was  my  night 

secretary — I  used  to  take  a  terrible  ribbing  about  that  all  the 
time — she  was  offered  a  motion  picture  position  because  she  was 
so  good  looking.  She  had  had  no  experience. 

Out  of  that  grew  something  which  will  be  just  a  little 

footnote  in  this.   A  colonel  and  his  wife  found  access  to  the 

Hesse  crown  jewels,  stole  them  and  brought  them  back  to  this 
country. 

Chall:     A  colonel  of  the  United  States — ? 

Rothwell:   A  colonel  in  the  United  States  Army  and  his  wife  who  was  a  WAG. 
This  beautiful  girl  I  just  mentioned  had  been  his  secretary. 
He  gave  these  jewels  to  her.   And  she's  the  one  who  brought  them 
in.   Well,  she  had  been  in  the  hospital.   We  had  to  put  her  in  a 
hospital  at  Southhampton  with  some  kind  of  a  respiratory  ailment. 

She  remained  there  after  our  delegation  had  left.   When  I 
learned  that  she  was  on  her  way — I  had  a  telephone  call  from 
London  that  she  was  on  her  way — (I  had  meanwhile,  of  course, 
informed  her  parents  of  this  whole  thing,  in  the  Midwest)  every 
man  in  the  office  wanted  to  meet  the  boat  that  she  was  coming 
in  on.   There  was  a  great  rush  to  go  down  and  meet  this  gal. 
[laughs]   She  smuggled  in  a  cold  cream  jar  full  of  crown  jewels. 

Chall:     I  just  can't  believe  this. 

Rothwell:  Well,  it  really  happened.   After  they  were  delivered  to  the 

colonel  and  his  wife  they  were  buried.   U.S.  officials  hunted 
for  them.   They  were  recovered.   And  of  course  they  were  returned. 
The  colonel  and  his  wife  were  tried  and  both  of  them  given  prison 
sentences.   This  girl  turned  state's  witness  and  was  dismissed, 
even  though  she  had  been  the  one  who  had  brought  in  the  jewels. 

But  she  had  worked  for  this  colonel,  you  see.   This  was  her 
former  employer  in  the  War  Department  before  we  brought  her  into 
this  job  at  the  conference.   That  happened  just  as  I  left  my 
responsibility  in  New  York.   In  the  first  week  after  I  left  this 
all  broke.   Of  course,  it  all  happened  in  Washington.   I  was 
there. 
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Chall:     I  think  that's  an  interesting  sidelight.   He  must  have  had  some 
kind  of  access  to  wherever  they  had  hidden  them  during  the  war. 

Rothwell:   I  think  so  too. 

Chall:     He  probably  thought  he  could  get  away  with  it,  but — 

Rothwell:   — didn't. 


Chall :     When  I  read  the  UN  Yearbook,  I  realized  what  a  tremendous  amount 
of  technical  detail  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  London.   Apparently 
the  meeting  in  London  was  all  organizational.   They  left  the 
substantive  things  to  the  following  session  in  New  York,  but 
even  so — 

Rothwell:   Some  of  the  substantive  things  were  done  in  London.   We  had  to 
deal  with  the  French  and  other  territories  in  the  Middle  East. 

Chall :     Even  there  in  London? 

Rothwell:  Oh,  yes.  We  dealt  with  the  handling  of  the  transition  of  the 
territories.  Those  had,  many  of  them,  been  ravaged  during  the 
war.   Then  they  were  turned  into  trusteeships,  some  of  them. 
This  was  done  in  London. 

Chall :     I  also  was  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  few  women  who  were 
there  in  London  with  the  United  Nations,  met  in  a  sort  of  a 
caucus.   They  were  urging  that  the  United  Nations  consider  women 
in  staffing  and  appointments,  and  that  Eleanor  Roosevelt  took 
their  letter  to  the  Assembly  when  it  met  in  London. 

Rothwell:   Sure. 

Chall:     They  did,  apparently,  the  same  thing  again  in  New  York.   There 
weren't  very  manv  of  them — only,  I  think,  seventeen,  out  of 
many  hundreds  of  men. 

It's  also  interesting  to  read  about  the  problems  they  had 
considering  appointments  of  staff,  and  wages,  and  whether  they 
should  be  taxed,  and  all  of  that  kind  of  thing. 

It  was  really  a  tough  set  of  organizational  matters  to 
resolve. 

Rothwell:   There  was  a  lot  of  housekeeping  problems  that  had  to  be  handled. 
That's  right.   Those  were  worked  out  in  London  for  the  most  part 
and  I  think  went  farther  than  the  Yearbook  indicated  because 
every  category  of  problem  had  to  be  considered  there  at  that 
first  meeting.   It  was  really  the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly. 
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Chall :     I  may  have  skimmed  it  too  fast  and  noticed  just  these  things. 

Also  they  discussed  the  settling  of  refugees.   This  was  a  problem 
continually,  the  settling  of  refugees.   Do  you  recall  what  that 
meant?  Was  that  a  serious  problem  in  terms  of  all  the  others 
that  were  being  considered? 

Rothwell:   It  was  a  problem  that  had  to  be  resolved  because  the  refugees 
were  out  of  their  homelands.   Many  of  them  had  been  chased  out 
during  the  war.   The  problem  was  to  get  them  back  into  their 
homelands  and  get  their  economies  going  again  and  get  these 
nations  back  on  their  feet. 

You  remember  that  one  of  the  things  we  did,  along  with  what 
ever  changes  in  governmental  systems  we  were  urging  in  Europe — 
and  we  did  make  some  strides  in  that  direction — over  and  above 
that  we  had  to  deal  with  their  economies,  all  of  which  were  flat. 
That  led,  of  course,  to  the  Marshall  Plan,  which  was  done  outside 
the  UN  and  had  to  be  done  outside  the  UN.   The  American  govern 
ment  did,  through  the  Marshall  Plan,  get  these  countries  back  on 
their  feet  financially. 

Chall:     In  terms  of  the  settling  of  refugees,  there  were  many  who  did  not 
want  to  return  to  their  homes,  particularly  in  the  eastern  bloc 
and  as  I  understand  it,  the  eastern  bloc  nations,  particularly 
the  Russians,  wanted  the  United  Nations  to  settle  every  refugee 
back  into  his  homeland,  whether  he  wanted  to  go  or  not.   That 
was,  apparently,  a  sticking  point.   Do  you  recall  that? 

Rothwell:   I  wasn't  in  on  those  discussions. 


Establishing  Interim  Headquarters  in  New  York 


Chall:     At  the  end  of  that  meeting,  you  all  went  back  to  headquarters  at 
Lake  Success  and  the  city  building  in  Flushing  Meadows.   What 
was  that  like?  You  were  just  given  an  empty  building,  so  to 
speak. 

Rothwell:  No,  I  went  back  and  helped  in  the  hunt  for  quarters.   And  we 
worked  with  a  man  in  New  York,  whose  name  I  cannot  remember, 
who  was  marvelous,  and  had  the  total  situation  under  control. 
That  would  probably  be  in  records,  which  unfortunately  were 
destroyed  in  my  home. 

When  we  went  to  New  York,  we  were  first  hunting  for  a  place 
where  the  organization  per  se  could  meet.   We  first  met  at  Hunter 
College  in  Manhattan.   And  then  we  outgrew —  That  was  where  the 
first  American  session  was  held,  not  at  Lake  Success,  but  at 
Hunter  College. 
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Chall:     But  your  office  was  at  Lake  Success,  wasn't  it?  And  some  of  the 
meetings  were  held  there? 

Rothwell:   Our  office  was  in  New  York,  on  Fifty-seventh  Street,  Fifty- 
seventh  West . 

Chall:     I  thought  you  were  up  in  Flushing  Meadows. 

Rothwell:   No,  we  didn't  move  out  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

when  I  left  my  job  with  the  delegation,  we  had  just  found  new 
quarters  down  on  Park  Avenue.   And  we  moved  from  West  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  where  we  were  sharing  offices  with  the  Voice  of 
America. 

Everything  happened  so  quickly,  that  I  had  to  send  two 
chaps  home  [from  London]  to  find  suitable  quarters  in  New  York 
where  we  might  house  the  American  delegation  and  to  which  I 
could  bring  a  staff  of  a  hundred  people.   They  did. 

And  they  found  a  headquarters  on  West  Fifty-seventh,  which 
we  shared  with  the  Voice  of  America.   Then  we  found  better 
quarters  while  I  was  still  there,  when  I  was  working  with  the 
American  delegation,  down  on  Park  Avenue,  in  lower  Park  Avenue. 
I  think  it  was  Number  Two  Park  Avenue.   And  worked  out  of  there 
for  a  long  time,  until  they  finally  moved  from  there  to  the 
proximity  of  the  UN  building. 

Now,  when  anything  very  special  happened,  it  was  always 

done  probably  up  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  or  one  of  the 

other  hotels,  because  there  was  not  adequate  housing,  either 
for  office  space,  or  for  human  beings  at  that  time. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  how  we  had  to  break  the  color  line  in 
New  York?  I  think  I  should  tell  you  that  before  we  leave  this. 
I  was  working  on  that.   I  finally  found  I  had  to  work  on  it 
because  I  went  to  the  hotel  association  to  try  to  get  them  to 
change  their  rules  about  excluding  blacks.   The  hotel  associa 
tion  refused  to  do  it.   They  said  they  were  not  going  to  lift 
their  ban  for  this  organization  that  was  coming  to  meet  in  New 
York,  which  was  in  the  process  of  adopting  New  York  as  its  head 
quarters.   Then  I  had  to  find  other  means. 

Well,  it  happened  that  Anna  Rosenberg  was  a  very  close 
friend  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  later  became  one  of  the  senior 
executives  in  the  Department  of  Defense  on  manpower  problems. 
Anna  Rosenberg  was  a  real  power,  particularly  with  labor,  had 
come  to  me  to  ask  me  if  I  could  help  her  find  something  for  her 
son  who  was  coming  home  from  the  marines. 
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Rothwell:   So  I  had  gotten  acquainted  with  her.   And  I  said  to  myself, 

"Look,  Anna  is  the  person  to  help  me  with  this."   I  went  to  her. 
We  worked  on  it.   And  we  got  every  hotel  opened  up  to  colored 
people.   That  was  one  of  the  larger  achievements  of  being  in 
New  York.   And  they've  never  changed  since  then. 

When  Ralph  and  I  were  going  over  to  London — I  told  you  that 
story — Ralph  had  to  sleep  in  a  flophouse  down  on  Forty-second 
Street  because  he  was  black. 

Chall:     Ralph  Bunche? 

Rothwell:   Ralph  Bunche.   I  stayed  in  a  hotel  uptown.   And  Ralph's  secretary 
and  my  secretary  stayed  there.   And  the  next  day  we  all  flew  to 
London  together.   But  Ralph  couldn't  find  a  place. 

Chall:     I  didn't  realize  New  York  had  a  ban. 

Rothwell:   Oh,  they  did  indeed.   But  we  broke  it  at  that  time.   And  that  was 
with  Anna  Rosenberg's  help.   That  may  have  been  one  of  the  greater 
achievements  of  the  UN. 

Chall:     Well,  you  couldn't  have  had  it. 

Rothwell:   No,  we  couldn't  have  had  it. 

Chall:     With  all  those  people  coming  from  all  over  the  world. 

Rothwell:   As  I  told  you,  I  didn't  think  the  selection  of  New  York  as  a 

location  for  it  was  a  good  one.   It  would  be  much  better  if  it 
could  have  been  put  away  from  New  York  if  it  had  to  be  here  in 
the  United  States.   Better  still  if  it  had  not  been  put  in  one 
of  the  major  powers  but  had  been  put  in  a  more  neutral-sized  and 
oriented  country. 


The  Meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  New  York, 
October  1946 


Chall:     We  can  take  up  the  second  session  that  was  held  in  October  in 

New  York.   The  interesting  thing  about  that  is  that  it  was  going 
to  be  held  much  earlier,  like  summer,  as  I  understand  it.   But 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference  was  taking  place.   And  so  it  was 
continually  postponed  because  nobody  wanted  to  compete  with  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference.   That  would  effect  your  management  when 
the  postponement  was  coming  continually. 
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Rothwell:   We  had  to  get  people  in  and  get  them  housed  in  New  York,  get 
our  office  space  functioning,  get  hold  of  automobiles  to  work 
with.   We  couldn't  buy  new  ones.   There  weren't  new  ones  avail 
able.   And  we  didn't  have  money  enough  in  the  budget. 

The  same  people  who  in  Washington  sat  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House,  and  would  say  to  me,  "Look,  you  don't 
get  fancy  ideas  about  how  you  want  to  travel,"  when  they  came 
up  to  New  York  each  one  wanted  a  limousine  to  ride  in,  [laughter] 
which  I  guess  is  another  of  those  curious  traits  of  human  nature 
that  you  run  into. 

At  all  events,  things  were  going  well  at  that  time.   And 
the  first  two  years  were  critical  two  years  in  the  UN. 

Chall:     I  have  a  list  of  the  people  who  were  delegates  and  those  who 

were  alternates  on  the  American  delegation.   The  delegates  were 
Warren  Austin,  Tom  Connally,  Senator  Vandenberg,  Eleanor  Roose 
velt,  and  Sol  Bloom.   The  alternates  were  Charles  Eaton,  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas,  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  Adali  Stevenson.   There 
were  only  four  of  them  listed.   So  something  must  have  happened 
to  the  fifth  one.   As  I  understand  it,  the  alternates  took  part 
in  the  committee  meetings  just  as  if  they  were  delegates.   So 
you  really  had  ten  people  functioning. 

Rothwell:  We  had  ten  people.   And  if  someone  was  ill,  one  person  from  the 
alternate  group  would  be  there.   Because  you  had  to  count  votes 
too,  you  see,  on  measures  under  consideration  in  the  Assembly. 
We  had  to  have  five  people  there  to  vote  for  sure.   Although 
you  were  canvassed  as  a  nation,  your  nation  group  had  to  caucus 
and  be  fully  represented  when  the  nation  voted. 

Chall:  According  to  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  who  was  very  upset  at  one 
of  the  votes,  you  did  have  to  vote  as  a  bloc.  And  you  had  to 
vote  as  the  State  Department  wanted  you  to  vote,  according  to 
her.  You  really  weren't  voting  as  individuals.* 

Rothwell:   That  was  not  wholly  true.   If  you  objected  seriously  to  what  the 
State  Department  proposed  to  you,  you  could  go  back  as  delegates 
and  ask  that  that  be  amended.   That  right  was  always  open  to  you. 
And  it  was  up  to  my  office  to  see  that  your  difficulties  were 
transmitted  to  the  department,  or  to  arrange  for  getting  you 
there  so  you  could  try  to  get  things  worked  out . 


*Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  Broadway,  Theater,  the  Opera,  and  Congress, 
an  oral  history  interview  conducted  1973-1974,  Regional  Oral 
History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1978,  pp.  267-268. 
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Rothwell:   I  didn't  really  find  very  many  cases  where  I  had  to  do  that. 
In  fact ,  I  don ' t  remember  ever  having  to  do  it .   There  were 
telephones.   They  could  talk. 

But,  I  think  essentially,  that  was  true.   They  were  a 
delegation  representing  a  nation,  which  had  developed  a  policy. 
And  it  was  our  usual  policy-making  procedure  in  the  department. 
And  those  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  president.   And  by 
the  time  they  got  up  there,  if  you  were  a  delegate  to  the  UN, 
you  were  presumably  expressing  the  will  of  the  United  States  as 
it  had  been  formulated.   I  can  understand  her  being  disturbed 
about  this.   But  she  bought  that  when  she  accepted  the  job. 

If 

Chall:     At  the  time  that  she  was  there,  the  United  States  government 
was  planning  to  pull  out  of  UNRRA,  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Agency.   And  she  felt  that  this  was  the  wrong 
thing  to  do  at  the  time.   So  she  was  arguing  against  this  in 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Rothwell:   That  was  no  place  for  her  to  argue  about  it.   She  shouldn't  have 
been  arguing  it  in  the  council.   She  should  have  argued  it  with 
the  other  members  of  her  delegation.   That  was  not  an  inter 
national  problem.   That  was  a  domestic  problem. 

Chall:     You  may  be  right,  but  that's  where  she  argued  it.   Dean  Acheson 
got  wind  of  her  disapproval.   And  he  called  her  on  the  telephone 
and  he  told  her,  she  says  in  her  oral  history,  that,  "You're 
not  a  free  agent  as  you  were  in  Congress.   You  have  to  do  what 
you're  told  there  in  the  delegation.   So  stop  opposing  the 
program.   You're  representing  the  United  States  government." 

Rothwell:   That's  right.   The  same  role  that  an  ambassador  has.   If  you're 
an  ambassador  to  Britain,  you  take  what's —  Although  I  can  tell 
you  a  story  that  happened  akin  to  this.   Dean  Acheson  went  over 
to  Paris  to  do  some  negotiating  on  a  very  difficult  group  of 
problems,  taking  a  large  entourage  with  him  of  experts  in  this. 
A  man  whom  I  know  very  well,  whose  name  I  can't  at  the  moment 
recall,  cabled  him  and  said,  "It  is  the  view  of  the  department 
that  you  should  do  this."  Acheson  cabled  back,  "Where  is  the 
department?"   [laughter] 

Chall:  Do  you  recall  Helen  Douglas  at  the  New  York  meeting? 

Rothwell:  No.   I've  never  met  her.   Is  she  still  living? 

Chall:  No,  she  died  about  two  years  ago. 

Rothwell:  She  was  a  great  person.   I  would  have  liked  to  have  met  her. 
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Chall: 


Rothwell; 


Chall: 
Rothwell; 
Chall : 
Rothwell: 


Chall : 


Rothwell: 


Chall : 


Were  you  in  touch  at  all  with  the  non-governmental  organizations 
in  consultative  status,  the  NGOs  as  they're  called? 

No,  I  met  representatives  of  a  number  of  them.   And  I'm  delighted 
that  the  UN  was  so  set  up  that  they  had  the  opportunity  to  be 
present  and  to  represent  their  countries,  their  special  interests 
there.   That's  a  very  sound,  very  sound  approach.   And  that  would 
apply  to  all  countries  too. 

To  quite  a  few  of  them. 

That  really  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  democratizing  the  UN. 

What  about  the  problem  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission? 

I  was  aware  of  some  of  the  problems.   And  I  got  to  know  Bernie 
Baruch,  because  I  had  to  staff  his  operations  too.   I  was  unable 
to  follow  in  detail  the  operations  of  that.   He  was  very  serious 
about  wanting  controls  placed  on  the  development  of  the  capacity 
to  produce  nuclear  weapons,  and  would  have  preferred  that  it  not 
even  stretch  nearly  as  far  as  it  did  in  Europe.   We're  the  real 
culprits  in  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  war  purposes  because 
we  did  it. 

They  simply  couldn't  agree  apparently  in  the  United  Nations. 
The  Russians  and  the  United  States  couldn't  agree  on  anything 
with  respect  to  controls  and  so  I  guess  they  never  really 
developed  a  policy. 

Not  yet.   They  have  been  close  to  agreement.   These  recent  dis 
cussions  that  have  been  going  on  in  Geneva  are  actually  dealing 
with  the  problem.   The  problem  has  stretched  this  far  since 
1945,  with,  of  course,  the  Russians  now  having  fully  as  much 
capacity,  if  not  more,  than  we  do.  When  we  started  the  UN  in 
'45,  it  was  not  really  until  about  '47  that  they  began  to 
develop  any  significant  capacity.   Even  then  it  was  very  small. 
And  now,  of  course,  they  are  fully  as  well  equipped  as  we  are. 
If  they  ever  decided  to  get  into  an  atomic  war,  the  destruction 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  whole  world.   There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

This  is  really  a  central  problem  of  the  United  Nations,  that  it 
hasn't  been  able  to  resolve. 
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Rothwell:  Largely  because  of  the  superpower  problem.  I  can  put  a  few 
observations  into  this  record  on  that.  I'm  going  to  lead  a 
discussion  on  the  UN  here  in  about  two  weeks. 

Chall:     Oh,  fine.   Well,  let's  have  a  rehearsal. 

Rothwell:   I  think  that  we  had  to  set  up  the  veto,  simply  because  the 

governments  would  not  have  bought  the  organizations  without  it. 
The  Russian  government  would  not  have  bought  it.   The  American 
government  would  not  have  bought  it.   And  we  knew  that.   There 
fore  the  veto  had  to  be  in  to  protect  them. 

China  was  not  a  legitimate  recipient  for  the  use  of  the 
veto  at  that  time.   That  was  done  simply  because  China  was 
treated  as  though  it  were  a  fifth  great  power.   It  could  now 
much  more  legitimately  be  treated  in  that  way.   Communist  China 
is,  of  course,  represented.   I  don't  know  if  they're  represented 
on  the  Security  Council  or  not.   I  think  they  are.   Taiwan  was 
virtually — 

Chall:     Last  year  or  the  year  before  last,  the  People's  Republic  was 
seated  on  the  Security  Council. 

Rothwell:   They  are  now,  which  should  be  the  case.   They  now  deserve  to 

have  that  position.   Whereas  France  and  Britain  have  both  gone 
down  in  their  world  significance,  considerably,  and  really  can 
not  exercise  the  kind  of  influence  and  power  which  at  one  time 
they  had.   They  both  descended  to  below  the  superpower  status 
as  a  result  of  World  War  II. 

In  all  of  our  planning  for  the  UN,  and  in  the  discussions 
at  San  Francisco,  the  assumptions  were  pre-war  assumptions  about 
the  role  that  these  countries  would  play.   And  we  operated  on 
pre-war  assumptions,  when  we  should  have  cleared  our  heads  and 
looked  with  a  sharper  vision  at  what  the  world  was  going  to 
become. 


We  are  also,  I  think  in  some  measure,  as  Americans,  respon 
sible  for  what  has  happened  to  the  UN  since.   This  is  jumping 
way  ahead  in  the  story,  but  I'd  like  to  get  it  in.   We  opposed 
colonialism.   That  was  an  inherent  American  feeling,  that  we 
should.   We  had  been  a  colony  once  and  we  fought  our  way  free. 
And  then  we  became  opponents  of  colonialism  wherever  it  existed. 
That  didn't  quite  get  in  the  way  of  our  taking  on  the  Philippines 
later  on  and  a  few  other  places.   But  nevertheless,  we  were 
opposed  to  it. 
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Rothwell:   And  that  feeling  was  very  strong  in  the  United  States  at  the 

time  that  the  United  Nations  was  being  formed.   Therefore,  two 
things  were  done  in  the  charter,  for  which  I  think  we're  now 
paying.  One  of  them  was  to  recognize  that  we  had  non-self- 
governing  territories.   And  they  were  called  trust  territories. 
We  set  up  arrangements  under  which  they  could  gain  their  freedom. 
Those  arrangements  did  not  include  any  basic  capacity  to  perform 
and  keep  one's  promises  in  the  UN  as  they  became  members. 

We  also  insisted  upon  universality  for  the  UN,  that  it  was 
to  be  open  to  any  nation  that  wanted  to  come  in.   There  were 
no  voting  power  restrictions.   They  were  considered  at  one  time. 
Leo,  I  remember,  was  quite  willing  to  have  weighted  voting. 
Just  as  we  have  weighted  financial  contributions,  which  are  now 
being  rigorously  attacked  in  the  United  States. 

Those  were  very  carefully  worked  out.   Our  contribution 
happens  to  be  the  largest  by  far,  larger  than  the  Russians. 
But  the  Russians  are  much  much  larger  than  the  Poles  or  the 
Czechoslavaks,  and  so  on.   And  ours  is  much  larger  than  any  of 
the  Central  American  countries.   So  that  the  contribution  is 
in  terms  of  the  economic  capacity  of  the  countries  and  so  on. 

What  happened  was,  of  course,  that  colonialism  went  out 
like  this,  just  as  though  the  whole  tide  had  washed  out  quickly 
after  the  war.   And  all  of  a  sudden  these  new  nations  began  to 
spring  up.   We  had  not  anticipated  that.   Our  vision —  We  were 
still  working  with  the  drag  of  pre-war  assumptions.   That's  one 
reason  that  the  UN  has  grown  from  fifty-one  nations  when  we 
started  to,  I  think  it's  about  157  today.   I'm  not  absolutely 
sure  of  that.   But  that  would  be  in  the  World  Almanac.   I  think 
it's  about  157. 

The  greatest  number  of  those  nations  were  brought  into 
being  after  World  War  II  and  after  1945.   Now  they've  taken 
over  the  UN,  the  General  Assembly.   And  now  the  United  States 
is  very  much  disposed  to  pay  less  and  less  attention  to  it. 

I  had  a  note  from  a  lady  whom  I  know,  Mrs.  Finke.   She's 
married  to  a  German-American,  who  by  the  way  fought  at,  and  is 
back  for  his  reunion  at  Normandy.   That's  coming  up  this  summer. 
Blythe,  her  name  is  Blythe  Finke.   She  feels  very  much  the  way 
I  do  about  this. 

She  said  she  went  into  the  dining  room  the  other  day  at 
the  UN.   She's  been  asked  to  go  back  and  do  some  more  work  there. 
And  when  she  went  into  the  dining  room,  Henry,  the  man  who  runs 
the  very  fine  dining  room  at  the  UN  building  said,  "You're  the 
first  American  that  has  been  in  here  for  weeks."  The  Americans 
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Rothwell: 


Chall: 


Rothwell: 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 


Chall: 


Rothwell ; 


have  been  shunning,  staying  away  from  the  representatives  of 
all  these  new  nations  that  have  come  up,  which  in  a  sense  we 
helped  create.   We  paved  the  way,  therefore,  toward  what  has 
happened  today,  by  the  policies  which  were  worked  out  and 
approved  in  San  Francisco. 

Assuming  that  hindsight  is  useful  here,  there's  nothing  ever 
that  can  be  done  about  that.   That's  the  way  the  United  Nations 
is,  and  is  going  to  be  organized. 

I'm  not  sure  about  that.   From  all  sources,  one  of  them  being 
[Carlos]  Romulo ,  who  represented  the  Philippines  with  eloquence 
at  San  Francisco —  Romulo  came  out  the  other  day  with  a  sug 
gestion  that  there  had  to  be  some  changes  to  accommodate  current 
conditions.   A  number  of  other  people  of  his  stature  are  con 
cerned.   I've  felt  this  for  a  long  time  and  put  it  on  paper. 
People  must  accommodate  themselves  to  the  world,  or  this  thing 
is  going  to  go  down  the  drain. 

How  do  you  suggest  that  it  be  done? 

That's  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  and  ticklish  problem  because 
once  a  thing  is  established  of  this  kind,  it  is  very  hard  to  get 
it  amended  in  as  major  a  fashion  as  would  be  required.   Countries 
that  have  had  this  equality  are  not  going  to  take  anything  less 
than  equality.   So  we  may  have  to  live  with  our  mistakes  for  some 
period  of  time. 

Unless  we  do  something  about  this,  we're  going  to  be  in  deep 
trouble  because  the  American  people  are  losing  confidence  in  it. 
And  the  American  governments,  regimes  that  have  succeeded  1945, 
have  been  gradually  losing  more  and  more  confidence,  so  that 
today  there  are  proposals  coming  up  officially  to  break  off 
relations  with  the  United  Nations. 


Aren't  we  withdrawing  our  support  from  UNESCO? 
Educational  and  Scientific  Organization] 


[United  Nations 


I  think  that  is  in  prospect.   There  was  a  marvelous  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  that  subject  not  long  ago  by  a  very  intel 
ligent  person,  saying  that  to  do  this  with  UNESCO  would  probably 
be  the  kind  of  discipline  which  is  needed  with  UNESCO.   We  did 
it  with  the  ILO,  the  International  Labor  Organization.   We  with 
drew  for  a  while.   That  brought  about  a  total  reorganization  of 
the  ILO,  and  great  improvement  of  its  operation.   Now  we've  gone 
back  in.   Pulling  out  did  help. 
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Rothwell:   UNESCO  is  a  wholly  different  kind  of  animal.   I  don't  know  what 

will  happen.   It's  in  bad  hands  right  now.   And  it  is  not  working 

to  carry  out  the  kind  of  program  we  talked  about  when  it  was 
created. 

That  brings  up  another  subject  which  I  really  must  mention, 
and  that  is  that  we  were  working  not  just  with  the  UN  itself. 
We  were  working  with  all  of  the  agencies  that  are  operating 
within  a  UN  framework.   It's  really  a  galaxy  of  organizations. 
The  ILO  is  one.   UNESCO  is  another.   The  International  Telecom 
munications  Organization  is  another.   The  FAO  [Food  and  Agri 
culture  Organization]  is  another.   This  is  called  the  United 
Nations  system.   The  political  body  and  formal  economic  body 
which  is  in  the  UN  through  the  work  of  the  Assembly,  the  Security 
Council,  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  is  an  overall 
structure  working  with  these  other  agenices. 

Actually  there  is  very  little  liaison  between  them.   But 
there  is  enough  liaison,  and  could  be  enough  interrelationship 
so  that  the  whole  big  system  could  work  a  lot  better.   But 
precedent  to  that,  we  have  to  work  out  our  own  policy  toward 
what  we  want  and  what  we  wish  to  support  and  come  to  some  basic 
agreements  on  that  between  the  Congress  and  the  executive  and 
then  pursue  that  policy  creatively.   I'm  giving  my  critique  of 
the  UN  here  early  on. 

Chall:     Probably  this  is  the  place  for  it.   Is  there  anybody  within  the 
Department  of  State  or  within  the  Congress  who  truly  understands 
the  kind  of  thing  that  you're  talking  about  and  has  a  feel  for 
what  to  do  about  it,  because,  organizationally,  it's  important 
to  look  at  it  in  a  certain  way? 

Rothwell:   I  don't  think  there's  anybody  at  the  moment  who  would  speak  out 
in  favor  of  it,  either  in  the  Department  of  State  or  in  the 
Congress.   It  would  be  interesting  to  go  back  to  Washington  and 
do  a  little  visiting  around  and  see  how  opinions  stand  at  the 
moment.   I  think  much  more  of  a  broad,  negative  attitude  has 
taken  hold  in  the  American  political  structure  and  in  the  Amer 
ican  public  about  the  UN,  which  is  going  to  have  to  be  modified 
in  some  way  because  it's  [the  UN]  there  and  it  can  be  used. 

Chall:     Is  that  a  leadership  problem? 
Rothwell:   It  is  a  leadership  problem. 

Chall:     I'm  thinking  of  Reagan  with  this.   But  there  was  a  great  right- 
wing  movement  a  decade  or  so  to  pull  the  United  States  out  of 
the  UN.   That  was  their  slogan. 
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Rothwell:   I  know.   The  slogan  is  being  carried  on  today,  of  course,  by 

groups  on  the  right.   They  want  to  get  out.   They  don't  want  any 
interference  with  what  they  say  is  the  national  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States. 

Leo's  response  to  all  of  this  was  that  the  United  Nations 
is  like  any  other  organization.   It's  like  water.   Water  cannot 
rise  above  its  source.   And  he  fully  realized  this.   It  was  one 
of  the  last  things  he  ever  said  to  me.   He  said,  "Easton,  just 
remember  that  water  cannot  rise  above  its  source."  Unless  the 
idea  can  be  engendered  within  the  country  that  this  is  an  instru 
ment  to  be  used,  not  something  outside  which  could  dominate  us, 
we  shall  be  in  trouble.   It's  not  an  organization  that  will 
overrule . 

It's  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of,  now,  a  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  countries,  for  them  to  use  if  they  wish  to  use  it. 
The  instrumentality  is  there,  and  can  be,  and  on  occasion  has 
been,  very  successfully  used.   On  other  occasions  it  has  been 
defeated  by  the  fact  that  these  nations,  as  Leo  says,  don't 
want  the  water  to  rise  above  a  source  which  they  set . 

And  when  the  big  nations,  like  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
begin  setting  a  limit  on  it,  then  of  course  this  has  the  effect 
of  driving  the  utility  of  the  United  Nations  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  a  lot  of  friends  who  were  or  are 
in  the  World  Federalists,  or  groups  of  that  kind,  who  are  talking 
dreams  about  an  organization  that  is  going  to  really  have  sover 
eignty  on  a  world-wide  basis.   It's  fine  to  talk  about  it.   And 
it's  great  to  keep  that  ideal  up  here  and  keep  it  alive.   But 
nobody  has  yet  built  the  trail  that  will  lead  from  here  to  there. 
That  just  doesn't  exist. 

So  what  we  must  do  as  a  nation,  sensibly,  is  to  take  the 
instrumentalities  which  exist  that  we  can  work  with,  and  use 
them  as  intelligently  as  we  know  how.   And  they  are  instrumen 
talities.   As  Leo  repeatedly  urged,  this  [the  United  Nations] 
is  an  instrumentality  we  put  in  your  hands  to  accomplish  a 
national  purpose,  or  an  international  purpose,  essentially  the 
keeping  of  peace.   Our  military  advisors,  who  were  working  with 
us  in  the  beginning  always  said  that  to  me,  the  navy,  air  force 
and  army  generals  and  admirals  with  whom  I  worked. 

Chall:     Now,  they  probably  don't  even  think  about  the  UN  when  they  make 
plans. 

Rothwell:   No. 
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Chall:     So  your  evaluation  is  what  in  general? 

Rothwell:   Of  the  UN?  Well,  my  evaluation  is  that  it  would  be  tragic  to 
destroy  it.   The  whole  UN  system  is  in  the  world  now.   And  the 
world  has  become  very  small  in  terms  of  both  war  and  peace,  as 
we  can  now  discover.   We  are  day  after  day  now  being  involved 
with  problems  either  in  the  Far  East,  or_  in  the  Middle  East,  o£ 
in  Central  America,  problems  that  we  simply  cannot  avoid.   They 
are  going  to  be  there.   And  they  do  affect  our  destiny.   They 
affect  France's  destiny,  Britain's  destiny,  the  destiny  of  every 
other  nation. 

And  therefore,  we  are  in  a  world  in  which  we  cannot  escape 
need  to  use  some  kind  of  an  instrumentality  to  try  to  talk  to 
each  other  and  negotiate  with  one  another.   Even  though  it  may 
not  have  the  final  word,  it  is  a  wonderful  place  to  let  tensions 
subside  and  get  rid  of  them.   So  that  would  be  my  appraisal. 

Chall:     It  must  have  been  exciting  to  be  in  on  the  beginning  of  it. 

Rothwell:  Well,  it  was.   And  it's  been  interesting  to  watch  it  grow  and 
develop  and  change . 

Chall:     What  about  its  bureaucracy?  We  talked  about  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  State  Department.  What  about  the  United  Nations? 

Rothwell:   One  of  its  principal  problems  at  the  present  time  is  the  rigidity 
of  its  bureaucracy,  and  for  this  reason:   they  pay  an  inter 
national  salary  scale  to  people,  which  is  higher  than  our  govern 
ment  scale,  at  least  this  was  true  when  I  knew  it.   And  therefore 
there  was  a  great  rush  to  get  jobs  in  the  UN.   Then  there  is  a 
great  rush  to  hang  onto  them.   And  that  means  a  solid  bureaucracy 
that  doesn't  want  any  change.   So  you've  got  that  problem. 

And  you  have  also  the  problem  of  national  interests, 
national  interests  creeping  in  and  pressing  for  jobs  at  certain 
points  that  are  pivotal  points  for  prestige  purposes,  as  well 
as  for  control  purposes.   And  that  has  happened.   We  should  have 
anticipated  that. 

Under  a  wonderful  secretary  general  such  as  Dag  Hammarskjold 
those  problems  were  brought  under  reasonable  control.   Whereas 
if  you  got  a  weak  secretary  general,  which  we  had  in —  What  was 
his  name?  They  had  a  Burmese — 

Chall:     U  Thant? 
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Rothwell:   U  Thant.   U  Thant  was  not  the  best  secretary  general  by  any 

means.   Hammarskjb'Id  was  without  any  question  the  ablest  of  any 
people  there.   And  it  was  tragic  that  he  was  killed.   He  did 
understand.   He  knew  the  system.   He  understood  the  instruments 
which  were  in  his  hands  and  those  which  were  not.   And  he  knew 
how  to  work  with  the  instruments  in  dealing  with  the  individual 
nations.   He  had  the  attributes  that  any  genuine  secretary  general 
should  have  of  the  UN. 

Right  now,  we're  going  through  a  critical  period.   It  would 
be  a  genuine  mistake  to  drop  a  system  that  has  now  functioned 
almost  forty  years.   That's  longer  than  the  league  lasted.   The 
league  was  found  in  1920  and  lasted  to  1945.   That's  twenty-five 
years. 

Chall:     Actually  it  lasted  only  in  name. 

Rothwell:   In  the  last  years,  yes. 

Chall:     Hardly  there  after  about  '35  or  '36. 

Rothwell:   That's  right.   A  number  of  us — I'm  not  alone  in  saying  to  you 
what  I'm  saying;   There  are  a  number  of  us  who  feel  this  way, 
and  who  feel  that  something  has  to  be  done  to  tackle  a  little 
job  here,  and  a  little  job  here,  and  a  little  job  here,  and 
bring  all  of  the  mechanisms  to  bear  upon  this  that  we  can,  that 
could  lead  to  desirable  changes.   Sometimes  you  may  have  to 
cope  with  this  the  way  we  coped  with  getting  rid  of  the  color 
line  in  New  York  hotels,  by  reaching  out — 

Chall:     An  end  run. 

Rothwell:  An  end  run  with  help.   We  may  have  to  have  the  support  of  a  fine 
African,  for  example,  who  may  have  a  lot  of  influence  with  some 
of  the  other  smaller  countries.   And  we  may  have  to  find  ways  to 
work  through  them  in  order  to  clarify  some  of  the  things  that 
have  stepped  in  the  way.   This  remains  to  be  done.   I'm  afraid 
it  won't  get  done  in  my  lifetime. 


Leaving  the  Department  of  State,  1946 


Chall:     You  may  just  pass  the  torch  somehow,  or  the  ideas. 

Then  why  don't  we  find  out  how  it  was  that  you  left  the 
United  Nations  at  probably  the  end  of  '46,  some  time  after  (or 
during)  that  autumn  meeting,  which  lasted  actually  until  Decem 
ber. 
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Rothwell:   I  made  a  mistake  at  that  point,  which  Ginny  and  I  have  regretted 
ever  since. 

Leo  was  going  to  leave  the  department.   His  role  in  the 
department  shrank  considerably  once  Jimmy  Byrnes  became  secretary 
of  state  and  then  was  succeeded  by  another.   So  Leo  wanted  to  go 
back  to  Brookings  and  establish  the  international  section  in 
Brookings  at  a  senior  fellow  level. 

So  I  followed  him  to  Brookings.   This  is  what  I  actually 
did.   I  followed  him  to  Brookings  and  got  there  some  time  after 
he  arrived  and  was  working  with  him.   1  was  with  him  for  only 
about  six  months  and  then  left  him  to  take  the  job  as  associate 
director  at  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford. 

Now,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  offered  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  Russia.   I  would  have  become  a  foreign  service  officer.   I 
was,  however,  being  asked  to  be  the  chief  administrator  of  our 
Soviet  embassy.   It  meant  I  would  have  been  working  with  the 
ambassador,  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  a  military  man. 
Ginny  and  I  have  always  regretted  since  that  we  didn't  accept 
that  invitation  because  it  would  have  led  to  a  wholly  different 
kind  of  career. 


Instead  what  I  did  was  ultimately  and  rather  quickly  after 
I  got  out,  was  leave  Brookings,  and  all  of  my  associations 
there,  and  come  back  to  Stanford,  when  I  was  offered  the  position 
at  the  Hoover  Institution.   And  that's  the  next  chapter. 

Having  gone  with  Pasvolsky,  in  the  international  section  at 
Brookings,  why  did  you  leave  it?  You  had  two  choices  offered 
to  you  before  you  left. 

Before  I  left  the  department.   Once  I  left  the  department,  the 
choices  were  closed.   But  Byrnes  was  secretary.   And  Jack  Puerifoy 
was  the  one  who  was  pushing  me  for  the  position  in  Moscow.   That 
would  have  worked.  They  could  have  appointed  me. 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 

Chall: 
Rothwell: 


Why  didn't  you  take  it? 


Virginia  and  I  made  a  mistake.   We  had  a —  Let's  see,  our 
daughter  was  six  years  old.   And  we  said,  "What  kind  of  schooling 
would  she  get  in  Russia  if  I  go  there  for  four  or  five  years  at 
a  critical  period  in  her  life?  What  would  this  mean?"  Actually, 
much  later  I  learned  that  we  could  have  handled  that  problem  very 
easily  in  Moscow,  and  that  we  could  have  had  fine  schooling  for 
her  there.   I  think  we  were  maybe  a  little  too  careful.   And 
maybe  that  made  us  a  little  timid  about  the  decision.   We  feel 
that  now,  looking  back  at  it. 
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Rothwell:   But  I  went  with  Leo.   Brookings  was  fine.   And  I  was  just  begin 
ning  to  get  ray  feet  down  when  Harold  Fisher  offered  me  the  job 
at  the  Hoover.   That  was  six  months  after  I  went  to  Brookings. 

Chall:     That  looked  better? 

Rothwell:  Well,  all  of  our  roots  were  out  here. 
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Rothwell:  When  Dr.  Harold  Fisher,  who  had  really  been  the  man  who  helped  me 
through  to  my  Ph.D. — worked  with  me  more  than  my  own  advisor  did — 
when  Harold  telephoned  me,  he  was  at  that  time  the  chairman  of  the 
Hoover  Institution.   He  asked  me  if  I  would  come  out  and  join  him. 
He  wanted  me  to  come  with  the  title  of  vice-chairman.   He  offered 
me  a  full  professorship  at  Stanford.   I  had  been  an  instructor 
when  I  left.   Full  professorship  and  all  the  emoluments  which 
went  with  that,  which  weren't  too  many,  and  a  munificent  salary 
of  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year.   [laughter]   That  was  pretty 
good  money  in  those  days,  back  in  1947. 

There  was  kind  of  a  yen  to  get  back  to  family  roots  that 
persuaded  us  to  do  it.  We  picked  up  and  took  the  job  and  came 
out  to  Stanford.   And  I  went  to  the  Hoover  and  picked  up  my — 
But  that's  a  whole  new  story. 

I  went  down  there  yesterday  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
touching  base  there  so  I  could  deal  with  the  Hoover  period  when 
we  get  ready  to  discuss  it. 

Chall:     We  can  begin  now  if  you  want  to.  What  was  your  responsibility 

as  vice-chairman,  and  what  were  you  teaching  as  a  full  professor 
at  Stanford? 

Rothwell:  Well,  I  didn't  teach  immediately  because  there  were  a  lot  of 
administrative  jobs  that  had  to  be  done.  When  I  went  to  the 
library,  the  shelving  in  the  Tower  on  which  to  place  books  wasn't 
even  finished.   That  task  had  to  be  done.   I  found  myself  working 
very  closely  with  the  librarian,  Phil  McLean,  on  that  project. 

I  had  to  pick  up  and  work  with  all  of  the  people  who  repre 
sented  different  areas  of  the  world  from  which  we  were  obtaining 
materials.  Do  you  want  the  names  of  these  people? 

Chall:     Yes,  if  you  can  remember  them  all. 
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Rothwell:   I  think  I  can  remember  them.   Europe  was  handled  by  Hildegarde 

Boeninger.   The  curator  for  East  and  South  Asia  was  Mary  Wright. 
For  Japan,  Nobutake  Ike.   For  the  Middle  East,  Christina  Harris. 
For  Africa,  Ruth  Perry.   I  should  add  that  the  system  of  curator- 
ships  was  just  being  started  when  I  arrived,  and  I  helped  select 
and  bring  in  some  of  them. 

But  let  me  go  back  to  my  arrival  at  the  Hoover  Tower  on  the 
first  of  April  (April  Fool's  Day)  to  take  up  my  new  duties. 
This  was  not  long  after  Virginia,  our  daughter,  Anne,  and  my 
sister,  Helen,  had  arrived,  having  driven  out  from  Washington. 
As  I  walked  from  my  car  to  the  Tower  that  day  the  carillon  at 
the  top  of  the  Tower  was  playing,  "The  Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain." 
And  I  thought,  what  a  strange  thing  to  be  coming  from  the  Hoover 
Tower.   I  later  learned  that  they  were  celebrating  Wally  [Wallace] 
Stegner's  new  book  called  the  Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain.   I've 
since  laughed  with  Wally  about  that. 

So  I  arrived  and  was  slowly  introduced  into  the  job  and  the 
responsibilities  I  would  have.   I  did  most  of  the  communicating 
between  Stanford  and  New  York,  where  Mr.  Hoover  was.   I  made 
monthly  trips  back.   Harold  didn't  go  because —  He  knew  Mr. 
Hoover  didn't  have  confidence  in  him  for  reasons  that  were  not 
sound.   And  Harold  knew  that  he  wouldn't  get  anywhere. 

Chall :     What's  the  relationship  between —  I  mean  your  appointment  didn't 
come  through  Mr.  Hoover,  it  came  through  Stanford,  is  that  right? 

Rothwell:   No,  that's  been  a  very  interesting  question,  I  almost  said  touchy 
question.   I  don't  know  what  Harold  had  done  to  work  this  out 
before  I  arrived.   Even  when  I  was  being  considered  they  asked  me 
if  I  would  go  up  and  talk  to  Mr.  Hoover,  which  I  did.   That  was 
my  first  conversation  with  him. 


I  went  up  from  Washington  to 
and  talked  with  him,  and  told  him 
out  and  that  I  wanted  to  meet  him. 
meet  me.   We  talked  pretty  frankly 
very  seldom  overflowing  with  words 
from  Stanford  who  used  to  go  back 
Hoover  described  his  experience — I 
"scrambled  eggs  and  silence."  He 
occasions. 


New  York,  to  the  Waldorf  Towers 
that  I  was  being  asked  to  go 

I  knew  that  he  would  want  to 
Not  for  long  because  he  was 

you  know.   One  of  the  people 
and  have  breakfast  with  Mr. 
've  told  you  this — as  being 
could  be  very  silent  on  many 


I  would  really  like  to  talk  a  good  deal  about  my  relationship 
with  him  because  we  wound  up  good  friends.  I  had  a  lot  of  respect 
for  him,  even  though  I  didn't  agree  with  him. 


Chall: 


Did  he  have  suspicions  about — ?  What  were  his  suspicions? 
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Rothwell:  About  the  library?  That  there  were  too  many  left-wingers,  com 
munists  there.   I  think  he  judged  Harold  Fisher  to  be  a  communist. 
Well,  Harold  was  not  a  communist.   Harold  was  a  Vermont  Republi 
can,  but  a  very  liberal  person. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  oral  history  that  I  may  put  some 
restrictions  on.   That  was  the  basic  problem  I  had  to  face 
through  all  the  years  I  was  there.   And  I  was  there  twelve 
years. 

Chall:     The  suspicion  that — 

Rothwell:   — that  the  library,  which  Mr.  Hoover  founded  in  1920,  the  Hoover 
Library  had  become,  over  the  years,  a  left-wing  institution. 

Chall:     How  were  these  people  appointed?  Mr.  Hoover  apparently  didn't 
have  the  power  of  appointment.   He  could  distrust  you  all.   But 
he  had  no  control,  is  that  right? 

Rothwell:  Oh,  he  had  a  lot  of  control.   He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 

Trustees  of  Stanford.  And  they  stood  in  awe  of  Mr.  Hoover.   He 
had  been  president  of  the  United  States.   And  he  was  a  very 
strong  man.   He  usually  could  get  almost  anything  he  wanted. 

Ralph  Lutz  had  been — [Professor  Ralph  Lutz,  under  whom 
technically  I  wrote  my  dissertation,  although  actually  it  turned 
out  to  be  Harold  Fisher,  from  whom  I  got  most  help] — Ralph  Lutz 
was  the  director  of  the  library.   He  was  actually  called  chair 
man,  chairman  of  the  library.   And  Harold  was  his  deputy.   Then 
Ralph  retired.   And  Harold  became  full  chairman.   And  I  was 
brought  in  as  vice-chairman,  replacing  Harold,  who  had  been 
vice-chairman . 

Chall:     The  Hoover  Institution  has  its  own  board? 

Rothwell:  It  has  an  advisory  board.  The  present  director  has  changed  the 
name  of  this  from  the  advisory  board  to  the  Board  of  Overseers. 
It's  the  system  which  obtains  at  Harvard. 

Chall:     The  hiring  is  done  by  the  board — ? 

Rothwell:   The  final  approval  has  to  be  given  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Stanford  University.   That's  what  has  been  proved  in  the  recent 
controversy  over  the  Reagan  papers  and  the  desire  to  set  up 
under  the  general  administration  of  the  Hoover  Institution  a 
Reagan  library  and  policy  center. 

Chall:     So  the  Stanford  board  has  the  last  word. 
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Rothwell:   That  has  just  been  re-proved  in  the  Hoover  Institution-Reagan 
Center  case. 

Chall:     So  it's  possible  that  there  could  have  been  staff  members  whom 
Hoover  would  not  have  approved  of  or  trusted.   How  would  this 
be? 

Rothwell:   That  is  true.   But  they  were  always  chosen  for  their  competence 
and  integrity. 

Chall:     Were  you  supposed  to  be  buying  special  kinds  of  manuscripts  and 
books  from  around  the  world? 

Rothwell:  We  were  gathering  all  pertinent  materials,  whether  they  be  in 

book  form,  manuscript  form,  whether  they  were  essays,  journals, 
anything.   We  were  essentially  going  after  the  basic  documents. 

Chall:     Focused  on  what? 

Rothwell:  War,  revolution,  and  peace. 

Chall:     That  is  a  large  order,  isn't  it? 

Rothwell:   It  is,  it  is  indeed.   And  that  was  the  purpose  which  Mr.  Hoover 
himself  ascribed  to  the  library  when  it  was  founded,  just  after 
World  War  I  in  1920.   It  used  to  be  in  a  small  building,  until 
he  built  the  Tower.   And  the  money  for  the  Tower  was  gathered 
from  his  friends.   The  purpose  remains  precisely  the  same,  and 
the  purpose  basically  is  to  foster  peace. 

Chall:     Then  that  means  that  papers  are  written  using  the  materials 
gathered  for  the  library? 

Rothwell:   Scholars  are  invited  to  come  to  the  Hoover  to  use  its  rich 

collections.   Many  books  have  resulted.   Some  bear  the  Hoover 
imprint,  but  there  are  many  published  elsewhere.   When  I  went 
to  the  library  (Hoover)  yesterday  I  looked  at  a  shelf  containing 
books  published  under  the  Hoover  imprint.   Most  are  thoroughly 
objective  and  scholarly.   Some,  published  since  I  left,  have  a 
conservative  cast.   My  successor,  Glenn  Campbell,  was  literally 
appointed  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  presented  to  President  Wallace 
Sterling  as  a  fait  accompli. 

Wally  became  president  of  Stanford  after  I  went  to  the 
Hoover  Institution.   And  Harold  Fisher  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
getting  him  into  the  presidency  of  the  university.   Harold  had 
worked  with  him  when  Wally  was  getting  his  Ph.D.  at  Stanford. 
And  I  was  working  with  Wally  too  at  that  time.   We  were  both  in 


The  Hoover  Library 


Left,  1  to  r, 
Easton  Rothwell, 
Uitold  Sworakowski, 
Alexander  Kerensky 


Below,  1  to  v, 
U  Nu,  Burmese 
political  leader; 
Easton  Rothwell; 
George  Kerr 
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Rothwell:   the  same  boat.   Wally  got  his  Ph.D.  about  a  year  ahead  of  me, 
or  two  years  ahead  of  me  and  then  went  down  to  Cal  Tech  [Cali 
fornia  Institute  of  Technology].   When  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  retired, 
Wally  was  invited  to  succeed  him  as  president  of  Stanford. 
Appointments  from  the  outside  to  major  administrative  positions 
at  Stanford  have  to  be  approved  ultimately  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  university. 

Chall:     When  you  were  there,  were  scholars  coming  in?  Are  they  sponsored 
by  the  Hoover  Institution,  aided  in  the  writing  of  papers?   How 
is  that  done? 

Rothwell:  Many  scholars  were  coming  as  they  would  to  any  library.   But  we 
didn't  have  enough  money  to  finance  them.  We  did  have  a  fairly 
good  staff,  as  I  indicated  earlier.   And  we  had  several  visiting 
scholars  who  were  working  with  Russian  material  and  doing 
studies  in  Russian,  for  example.   I  will  have  a  list  for  you  of 
the  kinds  of  studies  that  were  going  on.   Other  studies  were 
being  made,  too,  by  people  who  were  staff  members  for  the  library. 
The  library  was  also  open  to  people  from  the  outside  who  wanted 
to  come.  And  they  could  receive  help  at  the  library,  in  finding 
materials  that  would  be  useful  to  them. 

When  I  arrived  there,  in  April  of  1947,  Mary  Wright  had 
just  been  appointed — they  were  called  curators — curator  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  collections — the  Asian  collection.   Mary 
was  a  very  able,  extremely  able  girl,  sometimes  a  little  diffi 
cult  to  get  along  with.   But  she  nevertheless  assembled  and  put 
together  a  superb  collection  on  Japan  and  China  and  started  the 
collections  for  Korea,  and  what  was  then  French  Indochina. 

Chall:     Did  she  have  carte  blanche,  pretty  much?  Did  she  have  a  budget? 
And  could  she  go  out  and  seek  the  material  that  she  wanted? 

Rothwell:   She  sought  a  lot  of  it  just  after  her  release  from  a  concentration 
camp  in  Japan.   She  and  her  husband  were  held  there.  They  were 
caught  when  the  war  broke  and  spent  most  of  the  war  in  this  camp 
in  Japan.   They  had  been  seized  by  the  Japanese,  who  were  by  that 
time  fighting  us  in  World  War  II.   The  Wrights  were  both  very 
active  in  the  concentration  camp.   Harold  Fisher  somehow  managed 
to  get  Mary  to  the  Hoover  and  tell  her  to  begin  to  collect  the 
Asian  materials.   Unfortunately,  both  Mary  and  her  husband  have 
died. 

Chall:     If  you're  a  curator  and  you're  collecting  this  kind  of  valuable 
material,  how,  if  you  are  a  free  agent  in  a  sense — 
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Rothwell: 


Chall : 
Rothwell; 


Chall: 


Rothwell 


Chall: 
Rothwell ; 


You  are  a  free  agent  once  the  general  policy  is  established. 
I  had  one  curator  who  didn't  perform  her  job  as  she  was  supposed 
to.   And  we  had  to  follow  up  behind  her.   She  was  very  pro-Arab, 
and  very  anti-Israeli.   And  I  discovered  that  we  weren't  even 
getting  certain  important  materials  from  Israel,  and  I  had  to 
step  in  to  straighten  the  situation  out. 

I  spent  some  time  down  at  the  Hoover  Tower  yesterday,  and 
some  time  last  evening  with  the  chap  I  brought  in  to  handle  the 
Japanese  collection  later.   A  man  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Nobutake 
Ike.   I  have  some  of  the  materials  here  that  he  gave  me.   All 
three  of  these  people  who  co-authored  this  publication  worked 
with  me  there.   They  are  not  working  at  the  Hoover  anymore. 
They  had  to  create  their  own  press  so  they  created  the  NOTRIK 
Press  at  Stanford.   It  combines  their  names,  North,  Ike,  and 
Triska.   When  I  left  the  Hoover  Institution  and  saw  what  might 
be  coming,  I  helped  each  of  them  get  a  job  somewhere  else. 

What  did  you  see  was  coming? 

I  became  aware  before  I  left  that  there  might  be  a  thrust  in  the 
right-hand  direction.   There  were  a  number  of  things  in  the  air 
which  made  me  realize  that.   And  I  decided  that  what  I  should 
try  to  do  was  to  protect  the  people  whom  I  had  brought — so  that 
they  would  have  some  place  to  land.   These  three  men  are  all  in 
the  Department  of  Political  Science. 


Robert  North,  Jan  Triska,  and  Nobutake  Ike. 
The  World  of  Superpowers. 

Could  you  hire  your  curators? 


They've  written 


Yes,  if  there  were  places  open.   There  were  some  that  were  already 
there  when  I  arrived.   Now,  the  curators  had  to  work  with  the 
librarian.   And  the  librarian  had  to  be  responsible  for  all  of 
the  routine  library  functions,  that  is  the  accessioning  of  books 
and  the  processing  of  them  before  you  put  them  on  the  shelf. 
And  Philip  McLean  did  that  job  and  did  it  very  well.   The  full 
cooperation  of  curator  and  librarian  was  required  to  make  our 
system  work. 

Philip  McLean  was  the  librarian? 

He  was  the  librarian.  And  I  worked  with  him.  He  taught  me  a  lot 
about  librarianship .  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it  when  I  went 
there.  I  had  to  learn.  I  was  an  ignorant  child  about  librarian- 
ship. 
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Friendship  with  Alger  Hiss 
[Interview  6:  May  29,  1984 ]//# 


Rothwell:   I  want  to  raise  two  or  three  things, 
ships  with  Alger  Hiss? 


Did  I  talk  about  my  relation- 


Chall :     Not  yet,  and  I  wasn't  sure  when  you  wanted  to  bring  that  in,  how 
it  relates  to  Mr.  Hoover  or —  • 

Rothwell:  My  friendship  with  him  goes  back  long  before  my  work  at  the  Hoover 
Institution. 

Chall:     When  would  you  like  to  talk  about  that? 

Rothwell:   It  all  happened  when  I  was  in  London.   We  have  discussed  my  trip 
to  London  for  the  meetings  of  the  UN,  when  we  were  forming  it. 
Did  I  tell  you  that  I  roomed  with  Alger  when  we  were  there? 

Chall:     Yes,  he  had  a  fever,  or  he  was  ill? 
Rothwell:   He  was  very,  very  ill. 
Chall:     That's  as  far  as  we  got. 

Rothwell:  Then  I  told  you  that  I  later  reported  to  the  FBI  that  during  that 
period  of  his  illness,  when  he  was  actually  out  of  his  head,  he 
never  mentioned  any  of  the  things  with  which  he  was  alleged  to 
have  been  associated  earlier  in  his  life.   And  I  reported  that 
when  he  was  under  investigation. 

We  were  together  for  a  whole  month  as  roommates  at  Claridge's 
Hotel.   And  so  I  inevitably  got  to  know  him  pretty  well.   We  had 
breakfast  together  every  day  and  sometimes  saw  each  other  during 
the  day  and  were  always  together  at  night.   So  I  did  get  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  him. 

Actually,  I  think  I  did  tell  you  that  a  week  before  the 
allegations  were  made  against  him  by  Mr.  Nixon,  he  was  a  guest 
at  my  home  in  Palo  Alto.   He  stayed  with  us.   And  I  held  one  of 
the  biggest  parties  that  we  ever  held,  for  him.   That  was  one 
week  ahead  of  the  accusations. 

Chall:     Before  any  of  this  had  surfaced? 
Rothwell:   Nothing  had  surfaced  until  a  week  later. 
Chall:     How  did  you  feel  when  it  all  surfaced? 
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Rothwell:   I  had  such  distrust  of  Mr.  Nixon  by  that  time  that  I  just  thought, 
well,  this  is  a  typical  Nixon  performance.   Then  the  thing 
deepened  and  deepened.   I  don't  know  whether  I  told  you  how 
closely  I  followed  this. 

Chall :     No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  from  that  time  on,  so  you  had 
better  just  go  through  it  now. 

Rothwell:   I  had  better  do  that.   But  let  me  preface  it  by  giving  you  a 
little  more  insight  into  Mr.  Hoover. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  told  you  this  about  Mr.  Hoover.   He 
did  have  a  delicious  sense  of  humor. 

Chall:     No,  you  didn't  tell  me  that. 

Rothwell:  When  I  persuaded  Garland  Farmer  to  come  up  from  Texas,  where  he 
was  serving  as  an  assistant  to  the  governor  and  wanted  to  get 
away  from  it,  and  join  me  at  the  Hoover  as  an  assistant  princi 
pally  in  fund  raising — Garland  has  had  a  very  amazing  career 
since,  which  we'll  talk  about  later — I  reported  to  Mr.  Hoover 
that  Garland  was  coining  up  from  Texas.   He  took  me  into  a  little 
office  in  his  apartment  in  New  York.   And  he  was  smiling  all 
over.   And  he  said,  "You  know  they  have  so  much  money  down  in 
Texas  that  the  fleas  are  buying  themselves  St.  Bernard  dogs." 
[laughs]   I  was  just  taken  aback. 

Chall:     Did  he  approve  of  Mr.  Farmer? 

Rothwell:  Yes,  indeed,  he  did.   When  I  was  at  the  Hoover,  one  thing  I  made 
a  rule  always  to  do  was  to  talk  to  Mr.  Hoover  about  anything, 
because  after  all,  Hoover  Library  was  named  after  him.   I  was 
there.   Anything  which  I  said  would  inevitably  be  picked  up  by 
people  who  knew  him  or  by  people  who  liked  or  disliked  him. 
And  so  therefore  I  made  it  a  rule  always  to  keep  him  informed 
about  what  I  was  doing,  which  seemed  to  be  the  right  thing  to 
do. 


So  when  Alger  came  under  trial,  later,  I  stayed  loyal  to 
Alger  because  I  just  couldn't  believe  these  things  that  were 
being  alleged.   His  attorneys  asked  me  if  I  would  appear  as  a 
character  witness.   That  happened  in  New  York  when  I  was  there 
on  a  monthly  trip.   I  told  them,  "Now  look,  I'm  the  head  of  the 
Hoover  Library.   That  means  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  inevitably  involved 
and  therefore  I  must  tell  him  about  this." 

So  I  called  him  up  and  told  him  and  he  hung  up  the  phone. 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do  then.   I  waited  about  two  or  three  days. 
And  I  called  him  again.   And  I  said,  "Mr.  Hoover,  I'd  like  to 
come  and  talk  to  you."  He  said,  "Come  on  over." 
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Rothwell:   So  I  went  from  my  hotel  over  to  the  Waldorf  Towers  and  sat  down. 
After  we  talked  about  this  for  a  while,  he  said,  "Is  this  some 
thing  your  conscience  tells  you  you  must  do?"  And  I  said  yes. 
And  he  said,  "Then  do  it." 

Chall:     Is  that  right? 

Rothwell:   The  old  Quaker  in  Mr.  Hoover  was  surfacing.   He  said,  "We'll  be 
able  to  handle  it."  Then  I  called  Alger's  attorneys  and  they 
said,  "We've  decided  not  to  call  you."  That's  where  it  ended. 
I  felt  just  as  well  because  I  knew  Mr.  Hoover  was  extending  him 
self  to  do  it.   And  I  would  have  gone  to  do  it  if  they  had  said, 
"Come  over  tomorrow."  But  I  didn't.   I  did  other  things  for 
Alger  after  that. 

Chall:     What  did  you  do  afterwards? 

Rothwell:   I  kept  in  touch  with  him  closely.   I  even  went  down  to  visit  him 
when  he  was  living  down  on  East  Twelfth  Street,  down  in  the 
Village,  in  New  York  between  his  first  and  second  trial,  and 
went  into  his  home.   His  wife,  Priscilla ,  was  there.   And  then 
when  I  got  up,  they  pointed  outside,  and  said,  "Do  you  see  that 
man  across  the  street,  walking  up  and  down?  That's  an  agent. 
They  watch  everybody  who  comes  in  here.   So  you're  now  being 
watched."   I  don't  know  how  they  could  have  identified  who  I  was. 
One  took  those  chances. 

To  just  conclude  the  story  about  Alger,  later  about  three 
of  us  who  had  been  very  close  to  him  felt  that  the  whole  story 
had  not  come  out.  I  still  feel  that. 

Chall:     What  part  of  the  story? 

Rothwell:  Things  had  not  been  said  that  might  have  been  said.   About  three 
of  us  had  that  feeling.   I  didn't  try  to  go  back.   I  did  go  down 
while  I  was  under  observance  there  to  talk  to  them  and  see  what 
I  could  find  out.   I  never  asked.   And  I've  seen  him,  not  very 
long  ago  actually,  and  I  didn't  ask,  because  I  just  didn't  want 
to  know.   From  that  point,  some  of  us  who  had  been  closest  to 
him  began  to  feel  a  little  more  diffident,  but  still  stayed 
loyal. 

Then,  of  course,  he  was  convicted  of  perjury — 
Chall:     Not  of  being  a  communist  agent. 
Rothwell:  No,  not  of  being  a  communist — and  went  to  jail. 
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Rothwell:   He  was  out  here  not  very  long  ago  and  I  had  a  very  nice  visit 

with  him.  His  attorneys  are  in  San  Francisco.   Ginny  and  I  didn't 
like  them.   She  was  with  me  when  we  went  down  to  see  him  at  Stin- 

son  Beach,  not  long  ago. 

I  thought  I  better  get  those  things  into  the  record. 

Chall :     In  terms  of  Alger  Hiss,  a  year  or  so  ago,"  I  think,  there  was  a 

documentary  about  Alger  Hiss  on  PBS.   He  was  interviewed,  as  were 
attorneys,  and  judges,  and  others  who  were  involved.   Many,  of 
course,  are  no  longer  living.   They  interviewed  Alger  Hiss  him 
self,  who  is  now  working  to  clear  his  name  and  speaking  at  college 
campuses.   That  was  all  very  interesting.   Still  it  leaves  you 
with  an  uncertainty  about  what  it  was  all  about.   But  about  a 
month  ago,  there  was  a  mini-series — a  dramatization  of  the  case — 
of  his  life.   There  was  much  more  detail,  and  seemed  to  be  even- 
handedly  presented.   It  is  still  puzzling. 

Rothwell:   I  heard  about  that  but  didn't  see  it. 

I  would  never  hesitate  now,  I  think,  if  the  opportunity 
afforded  itself,  and  he  opened  up,  I  would  talk  the  whole  thing 
out  with  him.   But  I  don't  think  that  will  happen.   Ginny  and  I 
always  felt  that  perhaps  Priscilla  was  more  involved  in  this  than 
we  knew,  and  we  didn't  want  to  go  probing  to  find  out.   But  with 
that  I  don't  think  I  need  to  add  anything  further. 

Chall:     So  he's  still  your  friend,  and  you're  still  his  friend.   And  I 
would  imagine  that  means  a  great  deal  to  him. 

Rothwell:   I'm  very  glad  that  he's  getting  around  as  he  is  now.   He  was 
restored,  you  know,  to  the  New  York  Bar.   Normally,  after  a 
conviction  you  are  disbarred  as  an  attorney.   But  he  was  re 
stored  to  New  York,  although  I  think  nowhere  else.   But  he  can 
practice  in  New  York.   For  a  while  he  was  selling  combs  to  make 
a  living  after  he  first  came  out  of  prison. 


The  Organization  of  the  Hoover  Library 


Chall:     That's  really  an  extraordinary  story, 
understood,  I'm  sure. 


And  it  will  never  be 


Now,  do  we  want  to  go  into  the  Hoover  Library?  You  were 
telling  me  last  week  when  we  finished,  that  you  were  beginning 
to — as  an  administrator  you  were  learning  about  librarianship. 
You  were  also  beginning  to  expand  the  archives  by  hiring  Mrs. 
Wright,  Mr.  Ike,  and  others. 
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Rothwell:   No,  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  archives  on  the  one  hand 

and  the  other  materials  we  brought.   The  archives  were  essentially 
Mr.  Hoover's  papers.   And  the  term  archives  is  reserved  for  the 
designation  of  his  papers  that  are  in  the  Hoover  Tower.   There 
is  quite  a  collection  of  them.   Some  of  them  are  at  West  Branch, 
Iowa,  which  was  his  birthplace.   There  is  a  big  center  there, 
Hoover  Center. 

When  we  use  the  term  archives  we  refer  to  the  presidential 
archives  and  his  personal  archives. 

Chall :     The  rest  is  the  library? 

Rothwell:   The  rest  of  it  is  the  library.   And  what  we  were  bringing  in — 
We  would  call  that  documentary  material.   And  we  had  lots  of 
documentary  material  on  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I  think  I  ought  to  say  a  little  bit  about  the  background  of 
the  Hoover.   It  was  founded  by  Mr.  Hoover  in  1920  as  an  institu 
tion,  a  library  and  an  institution,  that  would  concern  itself 
with  war,  revolution,  and  peace.   Those  three  elements  are  still 
there.   And  that  was  a  very  important  sequence,  war,  revolution, 
and  peace  because  they  were  linked.  Mr.  Hoover  had  seen  that  in 
Russia.   He  employed  a  group  of  people  to  gather  materials,  and 
he  himself  gathered  some  materials  from  Russia,  so  that  the 
library  began  with  a  superb  collection  of  early  Soviet  materials. 
This  is  after  World  War  I. 

He  conducted  a  huge  relief  mission,  Mr.  Hoover  did,  in  1923. 
And  Harold  Fisher,  with  whom  I  worked  later,  and  who  brought  me 
back  to  the  Hoover,  had  been  one  of  the  members  of  that  mission, 
gathering  materials  in  Russia.   I  met  others  who  had  previously 
gathered  materials  in  the  West  because  Mr.  Hoover  had  also 
mounted  Belgian  relief.   After  the  Second  World  War,  Harry  Truman 
asked  Mr.  Hoover  if  he  would  undertake  a  mission  again  to  provide 
relief  to  the  peoples  of  Europe,  including  Germany.   He  did  so. 

Although  he  and  I,  in  terms  of  our  general  political  views, 
were  about  like  this  [crosses  index  fingers  at  right  angles],  I 
nevertheless  had  great  respect  for  him,  and  for  his  use  of  his 
views,  and  for  the  wonderful  things  that  he  did.   Another  of  his 
great  preoccupations  was  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America.   And  most 
of  his  giving  was  to  the  Boys'  Clubs.   He  let  his  friends  give 
to  the  Hoover  Library  and  he  gave  to  the  Boys'  Club. 

Chall:     The  Hoover  is  a  privately  financed  institution  by  and  large,  is 
that  right? 

Rothwell:  Well,  it  does  have  subsidy  from  Stanford  too. 
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Chall:     Were  you  given  a  clear  hand  in  determining  what  materials,  who 

you  hired  to  bring  in  materials  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  a  budget  that  permitted  this?  Were  you  sort  of  allowed  to 
go  your  own  way? 

Rothwell:   Yes,  I  was,  but  I  was  ultimately  responsible  to  Mr.  Hoover  and 
President  Sterling.   The  budget  was  limited.   And  there  was  a 
continuous  effort  to  try  to  elevate  the  budget.   I  was  fund 
raising  through  a  good  deal  of  the  time  I  was  there.   But,  when 
I  went  there,  a  lot  of  material  had  been  collected  following 
World  War  II.   The  usual  pattern  of  collection  had  gone  forward 
in  Europe  and  in  Africa. 

There  had  been,  I  should  have  said  earlier,  a  remarkable 
woman  there  as  librarian,  whose  name  was  Nina  Almond.   And  Nina 
Almond,  with  amazing  foresight,  had  gathered  newspapers  and 
things  from  all  over  the  world.   We  even  found  the  beginnings 
of  an  African  collection  of  newspapers  that  she  had  brought 
together. 

The  person  who  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Hoover's  papers  was  a 
fine  person  that  he  had  found  at  a  public  library  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  moved  out.  Her  name  was  Suda  Bane.  I  have  to  tell  you 
as  we're  talking  about  her,  a  story  in  connection  with  him.  She 
was  a  lovely  little  person.  And  she  had  pure  white  hair.  When 
ever  her  emotions  were  aroused  she  would  blush  red. 

Miss  Bane  came  into  my  office  one  day  at  the  Hoover  and 
said,  "He's  [Hoover]  done  it  again!"  Her  face  was  red  and  you 
could  see  fire  in  her  eyes.   And  I  said,  "Look,  what's  he  done 
now?"  "He's  changed  the  date  in  his  memoirs  from  the  proper 
date.   And  he's  changed  what  he  said  in  the  letters.   And  I  told 
him  he  cannot  do  this.   He's  writing  his  memoirs.   He  must  use 
them  as  they  are  and  at  the  right  dates."  And  do  you  know  he 
gave  in  and  did  it.   [laughter] 

Chall:     Those  are  precious  stories.   It  brings  the  human  touch  into  the 
whole  thing.   [laughter] 

Rothwell:   She  even  got  him  to  rewrite  part  of  the  thing  that  had  been 
revised. 


Chall:     The  sanctity  of  history. 

Rothwell:   But  he  respected  it  in  the  end.   She  was  the  one  who  held  it  up. 
I  went  down  to  the  library  the  other  day  and  talked  about  it. 
I  could  have  gotten  more.   I  think  that  these  are  the  things  I 
should  say.   We  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  fine  acquisitions 
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Rothwell:   program  during  the  years  I  was  there.   There  was  always  the 

problem  of  where  to  get  money  to  do  it.   Had  we  had  more  money, 
we  could  have  done  a  better  job. 

Chall:     Where  did  the  money  come  from  in  general?  You  must  have  had 
several  sources  where  you  could  get  it. 

Rothwell:   It  came  in  contributions  to  the  library,  private  contributions, 
usually  coming  from  Mr.  Hoover's  friends.   And  Glenn  Campbell, 
my  successor,  has  been  able  to  get  much  more,  because  Glenn's 
views  are  even  to  the  right  of  Mr.  Hoover's.   And  mine  were  not. 
We  struggled  to  get  funds  with  which  to  buy  materials. 

We  had  curators  for  each  field.   And  the  curators  were  in 
touch  with  people  in  the  field  who  could  obtain  and  provide  them 
with  materials.   We  had,  for  example,  a  curator  for  Africa.   She 
unfortunately  died  early.   She  was  a  fine  woman. 

Mary  Wright  had  been  added  by  Harold  Fisher  to  the  staff  to 
deal  with  China.   She  started  with  China  and  Japan  and  other 
parts  of  East  Asia.  Mary  was  a  Harvard  graduate  student.   She 
got  a  Ph.D.  at  Harvard  and  had  been  at  Radcliffe.   She  and  her 
husband  [Arthur]  had  been  interned  during  the  war.   They  were 
caught  by  the  Japanese. 

Chall:     They  were  in  Japan  at  the  time? 

Rothwell:   Interned  in  Japan.   Caught  in  China  and  interned  in  Japan.   But 
when  she  was  there,  and  after  she  was  let  out  of  this  internment 
camp  when  the  war  ended,  Mary  started  gathering  Chinese  materials 
and  did  a  remarkable  job  of  it.  We  brought  in  whole  collections. 
She  used  to  talk  to  me  about  this  with  great  frequency  because 
she  knew  the  Chinese  well,  and  she  said,  she  knew  that  they  went 
through  everything  that  she  had  collected.   And  they  took  out  a 
lot  of  very  good  stuff  that  she  had  gotten.   We,  nevertheless, 
got  a  very  unique  Chinese  collection  that  would  match  any  in  the 
country. 

Chall:     Was  that  on  the  revolution?  Did  that  have  anything  to  do  with — ? 

Rothwell:  Yes,  it  covered  everything  in  China  in  modern  times.   We  didn't 

try  to  go  back  beyond,  say,  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Mary  herself  wrote  a  book  on  it.   As  I  said,  we  had  materials 
from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  on.   That  collection 
had  not  been  there  until  Mary  assembled  it.   And  it  kept  coming 
in  all  the  time.   Occasionally  we  would  lose  things  that  she 
knew  she  had  ordered.   She  could  get  these  materials  because 
she  had  agents  working  in  the  field  for  her. 
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Rothwell:  When  the  time  came  that  I  was  about  ready  to  leave,  Mary  and 
her  husband  left.   He  was  teaching  in  the  history  department. 
And  they  moved  to  Yale  where  they  both  had  been  offered  excellent 
positions.   Then  unfortunately  Mary  died  much  too  early.   So  her 
career  was  cut  off.   And  not  long  after  that  her  husband  died. 

Chall:     They  were  Chinese  history  scholars  then. 

Rothwell:   They  were  scholars  of  China,  that's  right,  both  of  them.   Mary 
did  a  book  while  she  was  there.   Her  husband  also  did  a  book 
while  at  Stanford.   I  lessened  her  burdens  by  bringing  in  a 
man  to  handle  the  Japanese.   That's  Dr.  Nobutake  Ike.   And  he 
is  retiring  from  Stanford  this  week.   So  I  went  down  to  Stanford 
last  week,  saw  Nobu,  and  had  quite  a  nice  talk  with  him  and  his 
wife,  Tai. 

Then  from  that  point  on  we  began  to  get  systematic  develop 
ment  of  the  Japanese  collection  too.   I  stopped  in  Japan  later 
when  I  went  over  with  the  Asia  Foundation  and  got  acquainted 
with  the  people  who  had  been  sending  books  to  the  library.   At 
all  events  we  now  have  a  beautiful  Japanese  collection  at  the 
Hoover. 

The  European  collections  were  already  rich  and  had  been 
strengthened  by  systematic  collection  through  the  years,  Nina 
Almond  having  been  a  principal  force  in  that.   And  then  Phil 
McLean.   And  gradually  as  the  curator  system  developed,  each 
curator —  Mrs.  Boeninger  was  the  curator  for  Europe.   She,  of 
course,  was  German  and  collected  a  lot  of  German  material. 

So  the  library  is  rich  in  material  that  was  gathered.   That 
process  of  collection  and  building  went  on  through  the  time  I 
was  there . 


An  Assessment  of  Accomplishments  During  Years  with 
the  Hoover  Institution 


Chall:     Were  you  in  a  sense  putting  your  stamp  on  the  library?  Would 
somebody  else  have  done  the  same  thing?  Were  you  putting  a 
personal  stamp  on  the  institution? 

Rothwell:   I  don't  think  I  could  in  any  honesty  say  that  I  put  a  stamp  on 

the  library.   On  the  other  hand,  I  stayed  too  long.   I  was  there 
twelve  years.   Virginia  says  that's  one  of  the  mistakes  we  made. 
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Chall :     You  and  she  see  quite  a  few  areas  where  you  think  you've  made 

mistakes,  but,  considering  everything,  you've  done  very  well  in 
your  life.   It's  interesting  how  one  determines  what  options 
to  take  from  time  to  time. 

Rothwell:   To  begin  with,  we  completed  the  library  physically.   It  was  not 
complete  when  I  got  there.   That  was  completed.   The  collections 
were  all  built  and  maintained.   One  area  that  we  improved  upon 
was  the  Middle  East.   We  had  a  curator  in  for  the  Middle  East, 
two  in  fact.   One  was  collecting  for  the  Middle  East,  and  then 
her  assistant. 

The  principal  curator,  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  before, 
had  a  prejudice  which  I  discovered,  and  wouldn't  collect  any 
Israeli  material.   So  I  had  to  just  get  down  and  start  that 
collection.   You  cannot  operate  that  way,  by  prejudice.   You  have 
to  operate  in  terms  of  getting  everything  you  conceivably  can. 
I  conceived  of  the  Hoover  Institution  as  a  scholarly  institution 
where  anybody  could  come  and  use  materials  and  turn  out  scholarly 
pieces. 

My  successor  there,  I  am  afraid,  does  not  have  that  detached 
view  of  it.   He  is  a  very  conservative  gentleman.   And  he  has 
favored  actually,  the  strengthening  of  the  library  in  conserva 
tive  directions  and  finds  himself  at  loggerheads  with  many  of 
the  faculty  who  are —  I  don't  think  you  have  to  call  it  con 
servative  or  liberal  if  you're  following  a  strictly  scholarly 
approach  to  things;  you  are  just  going  to  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 

At  all  events,  I  think  that  pretty  well  covers  the  Hoover. 

Chall:     I  just  have  a  couple  of  other  questions  then.   What  were  your 
relationships  then  with  staff,  with  Stanford?  You  must  have 
had  various  relationships  as  a  result  of  being  the  head  of  the 
library. 

Rothwell:   Yes,  I  did  because  when  I  went  there  I  was  given  the  only 

research  professorship  in  the  institution.   I  don't  think  they've 
created  another  research  professor  since.   My  title  was  vice- 
chairman  of  the  library  and  research  professor  in  the  university, 
which  I  was  very  proud  to  have. 

Chall:     At  what  point  did  you  become  the  director  of  the  library? 
Rothwell:   In  1952,  five  years  after  I  returned  from  Washington. 

Chall:     Did  you  have  time  to  do  any  seminar  work  in  connection  with 
your  faculty  position? 
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Rothwell:   I  didn't  have  time  to  do  very  much.   I  taught,  and  loved  my 
teaching  there.   I  worked  with  graduate  students  in  graduate 
seminars  when  I  had  time  to  do  it.   I  worked  also  with  some 
undergraduates,  freshmen  actually. 

II 

Rothwell:   The  subjects  would  vary.   But  basically  they  would  be  some  current 
problem  in  the  general  field  of  international  affairs.   You 
remember  I  had  just  come  from  the  State  Department  and  was  still 
very  much  concerned  and  was  actually  doing  some  writing  at  that 
time  too.   I  wrote  a  chapter  on  the  UN  that  went  into  a  history 
published  at  that  time,  and  was  strengthened  by  all  the  time  I 
had  spent  with  the  UN.   I  was  trying  to  do  some  other  writing 
as  I  could.   But  writing  and  carrying  the  administrative  load 
was  a  little  bit  difficult. 

These  young  fellows  whom  I  brought  in  are  still  very  close 
friends.   I  hear  they  all  are  now  at  the  age  of  retirement. 

Chall:     Why  did  you  decide  to  leave? 

Rothwell:  Well,  I  was  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Mills  and 

worked  with  the  board,  thoroughly  enjoyed  working  with  the  board. 
They  have  usually  two  university  people  on  the  board  at  Mills 
representing  other  institutions.   That's  a  very  good  thing  to  do. 
I  was  representing  Stanford.   And  a  marvelous  man,  a  chemist, 
whose  name  I  can't  remember  was  representing  the  University  of 
California. 

So  I  got  acquainted  with  Mills  in  that  way.   Then  Lynn 
White  appealed  to  me  when  Lynn  decided  that  he  was  going  to 
leave  Mills,  and  appealed  to  me  to  work  with  him.   He  used  me 
as  a  sort  of  a  confidant  at  that  time  that  he  was  making  up  his 
mind  to  go.   I  don't  want  to  go  into  the  reasons  why  he  was 
leaving  because  that's  his  business. 

But  he  did  leave.   I  was  then  on  the  search  committee  set 
up  by  the  board.   I  interviewed  more  candidates  than  anybody 
for  a  successor  to  Lynn.   I  was  in  Los  Angeles,  on  my  way  home 
from  the  East,  stopping  to  interview  two  people  down  there,  two 
men,  when  I  got  a  telephone  call  that  said,  "We  want  you  to  come 
home  immediately.   We  have  something  we  want  to  talk  to  you  about.1 
I  said,  "Well,  I've  got  to  interview  this  chap  today  whose  coming 
up."  "Just  postpone  that  and  come  up."  So  I  went  up.   That's 
when  they  said,  "We  want  you  to  take  the  presidency  at  Mills." 

That  then  raised  a  whole  series  of  questions  for  us.   Our 
daughter  was  in  school  at  Stanford.   Fortunately  the  children 
of  Stanford  professors  could  go  free,  which  was  a  tremendous 
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Rothwell:   boon.   We  didn't  know  what  would  happen  if  I  left.   Virginia 

and  I  then  had  to  go  through  an  agonizing  period  of  considering 
what  to  do . 

Elly  [Eleanor]  Fleishhacker  was  a  Mills  trustee;  she  became 
Elly  Sloss.   She  was  apparently  one  of  the  people  who  was  ap 
pointed  to  try  to  get  me  into  this.   So  I  talked  with  Elly,  and 
with  others,  and  talked  at  Stanford.  Wally  Sterling,  who  was  a 
close  friend,  as  well  as  president  of  the  university,  urged  me 
to  stay  at  Stanford,  and  actually  said,  "We'll  work  out  any  job 
you  want  here  at  the  university,"  which  was  a  very  generous  thing 
to  do. 

The  date  arrived  when  we  had  to  make  a  decision  because  we 
had  held  it  off  long  enough.   We  sat  down  at  home.   I  said,  "Well, 
let's  have  a  drink  while  we  make  this  decision."  Late  afternoon. 
We  started  out  saying  we're  going  to  stay  at  Stanford.   And  we 
concluded  an  hour  later  by  calling  up  and  saying  we  would  go  to 
Mills.   [laughs] 

Chall:     Rationalization  in  between.   Probably  one  drink  didn't  do  it. 

Rothwell:   One  drink  didn't  do  it.   I'll  tell  you  what  was  the  turning  thing. 
The  thing  that  persuaded  me  was  that  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  the 
kind  of  undergraduate  work  that  I  had  done  at  Reed.   I  had 
appreciated  so  much  what  it  did  for  me.   And  I  thought,  well,  if 
I  can  work  with  undergraduates,  I'd  love  to  do  that.   (Inciden 
tally,  I've  got  to  go  up  to  Reed  too.   They've  invited  me  up  to 
do  a  special  talk  at  this  commencement.   They  are  going  to  give 
me  a  citation.   I  will  have  my  sixtieth  anniversary  of  my  gradu 
ation.  ) 

I  had  been  working  with  all  kinds  of  graduates,  directing 
theses  and  this  kind  of  thing.   But  there  isn't  the  same  satis 
faction  in  that  as  there  is  in  watching  young  people  come  alive 
and  have  their  intellectual  curiosity  stirred,  broadened,  and 
awakened . 

That,  I  think,  was  the  decisive  factor  in  the  end.   So, 
there  we  were.   I  told  Wally  what  we  had  decided  to  do,  and  Wally 
was  just  great  about  it.   He  gave  me  all  the  help  he  possibly 
could.   And  he  said,  "You've  never  had  a  sabbatical.   You  had 
better  take  one."  I  had  about  a  three-month  sabbatical. 


Chall:     That  was  nice. 

Rothwell:  So,  we  got  away  and  made  the  trip  to  Mexico,  the  first  trip  we 
had  ever  had  to  Mexico  which  we  thoroughly  enjoyed,  at  the  end 
of  which  I  came  back  and  went  out  to  assume  my  duties  at  Mills. 
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V  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  MILLS  COLLEGE,  1959-1967 


Chall:     When  you  assumed  the  presidency  of  Mills  that  meant  moving  to 
Oakland  and  living  in  the  president's  house. 

Rothwell:   Living  in  the  president's  house,  which  was,  however,  being  redone 

at  that  time.   So  they  didn't  have  a  place  for  us  to  live.  And 

we  lived  in  a  little  place  at  the  gate,  at  the  gate  house,  for  a 
while,  until  the  president's  house  could  become  available. 

Virginia  and  I  worked  with  the  group  of  trustees  that  were 
redoing  the  house,  one  of  whom  was  Eleanor  Sloss.   Elizabeth  Kent 
was  another  one  and  Josephine  Van  Hoesen  was  the  third. 

We  were  delighted  with  the  improvement  of  the  president's 
house.   I  don't  know  how  in  the  world  Lynn  White,  my  predecessor, 
ever  lived  there.   I  don't  know  how  Aurelia  Reinhardt  ever  lived 
in  that  house.   It  was  a  house  that  had  been  added  onto.   To 
get  to  the  bedrooms  upstairs,  you  had  to  go  through  one  bedroom 
to  get  to  the  second  bedroom.   So  you  were  always  having  traffic 
through  that  area.   There  were  insufficient  bathroom  and  toilet 
facilities  on  the  second  floor.   The  downstairs  was  all  cut  up. 
There  was  a  door  going  right  out  through  the  middle  of  the  living 
room  into  the  guest  room. 

Well,  that  was  all  changed  by  a  very  imaginative  architect. 
And  the  trustees  redid  the  house  when  we  said  we  wanted  it  redone. 
After  all,  the  president's  house  is  sort  of  the  embassy  of  the 
college.   That's  where  people  come.   And  that's  where  you  enter 
tain.   So  the  improvement  was  done,  and  we  finally  moved  in. 

Chall:     What  did  you  do  about  your  daughter?  Did  she  stay  at  Stanford? 
Or  did  she  come  across  the  bay? 

Rothwell:   [Laughs]   She  was  furious  when  we  decided  to  go  over  to  Mills. 
She  couldn't  understand  why  we  were  going. 
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Rothwell:  Then  the  day  came  when  they  wanted  me  to  go  up  and  look  at  the 
campus.   And  they  wanted  Anne,  our  daughter,  to  come.   At  first 
she  put  on  a  dress  that  was  totally  unfit  for  going.   I  said, 
"Look,  honey,  you  can't  wear  that  kind  of  a  dress."  And  her 
mother  talked  to  her  too.   She  finally  put  on  a  decent  dress 
and  we  got  to  the  campus,  where  we  found  a  bunch  of  photographers 
wanting  to  take  our  pictures.   They  had  us  all  over.   And  then 
she  was  glad  she  had  put  on  a  decent  dress,  and  she  was  very 
proud  of  the  pictures  that  were  taken  there. 

Virginia  had  to  take  on  new  responsibilities.   She  was  shy 
then.   She's  not  now.   But  she  was  then,  although  she  had 
handled  heavy  responsibilities  at  Stanford.   She  wound  up  at 
Stanford  in  charge  of  all  graduate  scholarships  and  fellowships 
and  worked  directly  with  the  dean  of  graduate  study  in  doing 
that  while  I  was  working  at  the  Hoover  Institution.   This  was 
necessary  for  our  income. 

When  we  moved  to  Mills — I  don't  think  I've  ever  told  any 
body  this — I  just  added  our  two  salaries  together,  and  put  a 
little  on  top,  and  said,  "Now,  we're  going  to  have  to  have  that 
much  salary,  because  this  is  what  we're  going  to  have  to  give 
up,"  and  worked  it  out  that  way. 

We  finally,  then  found  ourselves  at  Mills. 
Chall:     Did  you  daughter  remain  at  Stanford? 

Rothwell:   She  stayed  at  Stanford,  and  graduated  from  Stanford,  and  had 

no  problems.   She  was  married  immediately  after  her  graduation — 
much  too  soon — went  off  on  a  honeymoon  and  promptly  became 
pregnant.   She  and  her  husband  continued  to  live  down  the 
peninsula  not  far  from  us.   Then  she  had  her  child,  a  girl, 
Pamela,  who  is  graduating  from  Humboldt  State  University  next 
year. 

So  there  we  were  at  Mills. 


Learning  About  Mills  and  Establishing  Goals 


Chall: 


Chall: 


Faced  with  whole  new  responsibilities. 


Rothwell:  Well,  it  was  rather  interesting.  When  I  got  there,  the  average 
professional  salary  was  below  ten  thousand  dollars. 


Nineteen  fifty-nine,  wasn't  it? 
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Rothwell:   That  was  in  1959.   Faculty  and  administrators  used  to  say, 

"We're  just  a  poor  little  college,"  an  evaluation  I  didn't  like. 
We  just  had  to  get  rid  of  that.   However,  the  range  of  faculty 
salaries  was  low.   That  was  at  a  time  when  a  fresh  look  was 
being  taken  at  university  salaries  around  the  country.   There 
was  a  nation-wide  move,  shortly  after  I  arrived  at  Mills  to 
raise  salaries  by  a  hundred  percent.   I  took  that  obligation 
upon  myself.   We  were  going  to  get  salaries  up.   And  I  did.   I 
got  them  all  up  to  a  hundred  percent  above  where  they  were.   I 
had  to  bring  them  into  line  with  those  at  any  other  institutions, 
or  some  faculty  would  have  moved . 

Chall:     How  did  you  do  that? 

Rothwell:   I  was  able  to  get  the  salary  increase  started  in  my  first  year. 
That  was  earlier  than  our  big  fund-raising  effort,  but  we  were 
able  to  sustain  the  increases.   I  would  like  to  talk  at  some 
length  about  that  fundraising.   It  came  during  my  last  years 
at  Mills.   I  was  there  eight  years.   And  in  those  last  three 
years  we  set  out  to  raise  $10  million  and  actually  raised  $15 
million.   That  was  quite  a  bit  to  raise  for  a  college  of  Mills' 
size  at  that  time.   I  left  in  '67.   I  left  when  we  had  completed 
the  campaign  and  got  the  $15  million. 

Now  (this  year,  1984)  they're  just  opening  a  new  campaign 
at  Mills  for  $35.5  million.   I  think  the  half  million  is  a  tag 
to  direct  attention  to  it.   So  you  can  see  what's  happened  to 
the  value  of  the  dollar  and  the  cost  of  education  in  the  mean 
while. 

There  were  a  lot  of  things  that  I  had  to  adjust  to  when  I 
went  to  Mills.   I  now  had  to  work  more  intimately  with  the  faculty. 
I  had  to  provide  a  quality  of  leadership  in  directions  where  I 
felt  it  was  needed.   I  had  to  learn  the  capacities  of  the  indi 
vidual  faculty  members.   I  had  to  examine  the  curriculum  with 
great  care.   I  found  a  very  fine  curriculum  because,  after  all, 
there  had  been  an  Aurelia  Reinhardt  at  Mills  at  one  time. 

In  the  period,  however,  just  before  I  came,  there  had  been 
a  financial  slump.   That's  one  of  the  reasons  that  Lynn  White 
left.  When  I  came,  as  I  say,  there  was  a  concept  of  its  being 
a  poor  little  college.   The  only  way  to  handle  that  was  to  do  a 
positive  thing  and  start  to  raise  salaries  and  otherwise  think 
of  what  could  be  done  to  improve  things. 

Before  I  could  do  that  I  had  to  learn  about  the  institution. 
The  curriculum  was  very  good.   It  was  a  fine  liberal  arts  curriculum, 
although  there  was  some  hangover  from  the  period  when  they  were 
teaching  domestic  science  and  that  type  of  thing.   We  dropped  all 
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Rothwell:   that  because  we  didn't  need  it  any  longer,  really  converted  the 
college  into  a  strictly  liberal  arts  institution,  then  strength 
ened  the  liberal  arts  program,  which  is  one  thing  that  I  went  in 
there  dedicated  to  doing. 

We  started  with  a  good  foundation  and  built  upon  that 
foundation  during  the  years  I  was  there.   I  had  a  marvelous 
faculty  to  work  with.   I  could  use  faculty  committees,  and  they 
were  quite  willing.   Every  once  in  a  while  I  would  make  a  mis 
take  and  get  called  down  for  it. 

Chall:  By  faculty? 
Rothwell:  By  faculty. 
Chall:  What  kind  of  mistake  would  you  make,  for  example? 

Rothwell:   I  made  a  proposal  on  my  own  without  having  gone  through  the 

faculty  committee  on  curriculum  that  we  introduce  Russian  and 
teach  the  language  because  we  were  having  to  live  and  work  with 
Russia  now,  and  Russia  was  going  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  world.   And,  I  thought,  now  is  the  time.   We  ought  really 
to  get  Russian.   We  had  Italian.   We  were  teaching  Italian.   That 
was  principally  for  people  who  were  in  music.   I  said,  "If  you 
can  teach  Italian  for  such  a  limited  group,  then  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  teach  Russian." 

I  got  licked.  I  had  brought  that  up  as  a  proposal  without 

having  gone  through  channels.   So  they  put  up  a  little  conspiracy 

to  defeat  me  in  the  faculty  meeting  in  which  it  was  brought  up. 

And  they  did  defeat  me. 

Chall:     They  taught  you  a  lesson. 

Rothwell:  That  taught  me  a  lesson.   [laughs]   I  talked  to  them  about  it 

afterwards  and  we  laughed  about  it  then.   I  learned  that  I  had  to 
go  through  the  existing  committee  structure  and  not  try  to  work 
alone. 

Chall:     Did  you  ever  bring  it  up  again?  Was  Russian  ever  taught  during 
your  time? 

Rothwell:   No,  it  was  never  taught.   I'll  have  to  check  that.   Maybe  we  did 
get  one  year  of  Russian.   It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  to 
have  had  it.   I'm  sorry  they  didn't  because  it  certainly  would 
be  as  useful  as  Italian  in  today's  world,  for  those  going  into 
international  affairs.   It  would  have  been  a  tremendous  asset. 
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Chall:     Did  you  have  any  ideas  in  mind  at  that  time —  You  sort  of  came 

in  at  the  beginning  of  so-called  new  wave  of  the  women's  movement, 
when  there  was  a  real  soul-searching  about  women's  institutions 
as  such.   Did  you  come  in  with  any  particular  idea  about  a  woman's 
school?   I  know  you  were  concerned  about  liberal  arts  and  in 
interesting  students  in  scholarship.   But  what  about  women  as 
such?  What  was  your  point  of  view  there? 

Rothwell:   I  had  no  special  feeling  about  the  women.   I  would  have  treated 
it  the  same  way  if  it  had  been  a  mixed  group.   I  grew  up  in  a 
family  where  I  lived  with  women  all  my  life.   I  had  no  brothers. 
I  had  three  sisters.   Even  our  dog  was  a  female  dog.   [laughs] 
I  couldn't  conceivably  have  had  any  prejudices  against  women. 

Chall:     You  couldn't  have  been  a  male  chauvinist  pig  if  you  had  wanted 
to. 

Rothwell:   Even  if  I  tried,  no.   [laughs] 

Chall:     And  you  have  a  very  capable  wife,  and  you  were  rearing  your 
daughter  to  be  a  good  citizen. 

Rothwell:   And  she  has  two  daughters,  so  that  I'm  still  without — 
Chall:     You'll  have  to  wait  for  the  great-grandchild. 

Rothwell:   [pause]   The  college  had  an  excellent  tradition  behind  it  that 

had  been  flawed  a  little  bit  by  circumstances  in  the  years  where 
the  going  had  been  rough.   Aurelia  Reinhardt  had  built  a  fine 
institution.   She  was  an  amazing  woman.   And  that  stuck. 

Chall:     It  must  have  because  some  forty  years  have  gone  by  since  Aurelia 
retired. 

Rothwell:  That's  right.   Well,  she  retired  in  '43.   And  Lynn  became  presi 
dent  in  '43,  and  was  there  until  I  took  over  in  '59.   Lynn  did 
a  good  job.   But  Lynn  had  a  rough  time  at  the  end,  because  they 
got  into  a  difficult  period  of  financing. 

Aurelia  really  had  developed  a  fine  curriculum.  There  was 
a  good  foundation  for  it  because  Mrs.  Mills  had  been  a  graduate 
of — it  was  then  called  a  seminary — Mt.  Holyoke.  She  was  from 
Mt.  Holyoke,  and  Mr.  Mills  was  from  Williams.  You  can  see  they 
brought  a  fine  liberal  arts  tradition  to  the  college.  That  got 
into  its  founding. 

Most  of  the  faculty  were  absolutely  dedicated  in  that 
direction.   This  pleased  me  very  much.   The  sort  of  education 
that  our  granddaughter  is  getting  now  leaves  me  so  cold  because 
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Rothwell:   she  is  not  getting  the  kind  that  will  open  the  mind  and  broaden 
the  spirit.   There  is  no  systematic  program  of  that  kind  at 
Humboldt  State  University.   What  she  is  getting  is  a  scattering 
of  courses,  some  liberalizing,  others  practical  and  applied.   I 
just  don't  think  that's  the  way  undergraduate  work  ought  to  go. 

Anyway,  it  was  fine  at  Mills.   And  all  I  had  to  do  was  lend 
my  hand  wherever  I  could  to  strengthen  it. 

Chall:     Your  direction  was  in  the  direction  of  strengthening  the  liberal 
arts.   The  specialization  that  Mills  had  in  music,  for  example, 
and  the  dance — 

Rothwell:  That  was  good.   We  didn't  have  that  at  Reed,  you  know,  when  you 
and  I  were  there.   They  do  have  it  now. 

Chall:     What  about  your  relationships?  Did  you  have  a  special  team  on 
the  faculty — deans?  Do  presidents  work  with  a  special  group  of 
people? 

Rothwell:  Oh,  yes.   The  normal  array  of  deans.   We  had  a  dean  of  the  faculty 
and  provost,  Dr.  Mary  Woods  Bennett.   She  was  acting  president 
in  the  year  between  the  time  that  Lynn  retired  in  '58  and  I  came 
in  '59.   She  is  a  very  strong  person  who  had  a  lot  of  influence 
with  the  faculty. 

Then  we  had  a  dean  of  students  with  whom  I  had  a  few 
problems.   She  had  been  selected  by  Mary  Woods  when  she  was 
acting  president.   She  was  a  somewhat  difficult  gal  to  deal  with 
for  several  reasons.   I  don't  think  I  need  to  go  into  those. 

Chall:     No,  not  the  reasons,  but  what  would  have  been  the  difference  of 
opinion  between  you  and  her?  Was  it  over  dealing  with  students, 
the  same  as  you  had  with  Dr.  Keezer? 

Rothwell:   No,  she  actually  supported  students,  and  she  supported  the 

student  government.   We  had  good  student  government  at  Mills. 
But  students  are  much  more  harsh  than  adults  are  in  coping 
with  themselves.   The  only  time  I  ever  had  to  intervene  in 
student  governance  was  to  ameliorate  the  punishments  which  the 
student  government  through  its  judicial  board  had  imposed  on 
certain  students. 

We  had  a  little  marijuana  there  at  one  time.   And  the 
Oakland  papers  came  out  with  huge  black  headlines,  "Marijuana 
at  Mills."  Today,  nobody  would  even  think  much  about  it.   But 
then  it  created  a  tremendous  to-do.   I  never  could  know  whether 
I  could  count  on  the  dean  to  use  what  I  would  consider  good 
judgment  in  handling  a  situation  as  critical  as  this.   I  fre 
quently  found  myself  at  odds  with  her  over  other  things. 
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Rothwell:   This  is  a  part  of  this  I  wouldn't  want  to —  We  can  put  some 

limits  on  it.  And  the  other  thing  which  happened  was  that  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  would  support  her. 

Chall:     She  had  hired  her. 

Rothwell:   She  had  hired  her.   And  she  would  support  her.   That  was  not 
healthy,  I  didn't  think.   But  I  stayed  with  it  until  I  left. 

Chall:     You  don't  have  any  control  over  that  sort  of  thing,  do  you? 

Rothwell:  Well,  you  do,  yes.   My  successor  did.   I  don't  know  how,  but 

the  dean  was  finally  relieved.  She  just  was  not  the  best  kind 
of  dean  of  students.  I  don't  know  what  she  is  doing  now.  She 
is  living  up  somewhere  near  Santa  Rosa. 

One  thing  I  started  when  I  was  there  was  a  communication 
that  went  out  to  all  of  the  people  that  might  be  interested  in 
the  college.   Mary  Metz,  the  current  president,  is  doing  the 
same  thing,  except  in  a  different  way.   She  is  a  very  able  person. 
And  she  is  a  first-rate  president  of  the  college.   She  is  sending 
out  communications  too. 

I  had  to  devise  something  that  had  to  go  out  to  our  whole 
constituency,  the  alumnae,  the  trustees,  the  parents,  and  the 
public.   I  developed  what  I  called  a  Letter  to  the  Trustees  and 
then  sent  it  to  everybody. 

Chall:     You  had  to  learn  fundraising  pretty  fast,  didn't  you? 

Rothwell:   Yes.   We  started  fundraising  fairly  early.   But  we  didn't  get 
into  a  major  campaign  until  my  last  three  years  there.   I  had 
had  some  experience,  of  course,  when  I  was  at  the  Hoover  Institu 
tion. 

Chall:     Did  you  have  help  on  that  from  some  of  your  knowledgable  board 
members? 


Rothwell:  Oh,  yes.  I  had  to  have  help.  You  always  use  your  board  members. 
When  I  get  into  what  we  did  the  last  three  years  in  our  so-called 
Challenge  Fund,  you'll  see  how  it  worked. 

Chall:     Even  getting  enough  money  to  raise  the  faculty  salaries  took  a 
little  communication  out  front. 

Rothwell:   It  did.   We  were  trying  to  raise  money  all  the  time  and  before 
we  got  into  our  Challenge  Fund  we  did  come  into  a  couple  of 
bequests  that  were  fairly  substantial.   One  of  them  was  about 
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Rothwell:   two  million.  When  I  went  to  Mills  the  total  assets  of  the  college 
in  endowment  were  $6  million.   Today  they  are  up  in  the  thirties. 
They  are  still  far  behind  the  large  eastern  schools.   But  at 
least  they're  up  within  striking  distance  now. 

Chall:     Is  it  difficult?   I  guess  certain  presidents,  or  people,  wouldn't 
like  the  responsibility  of  having  to  be  raising  funds  all  the 
time.   That  is  a  job  for  a  college  president  today,  particularly 
in  the  liberal  arts  schools.   It  is  a  part  of  being  a  president 
which  some  people  might  not  like.   They  might  prefer  to  do  the 
educational  work,  the  scholarship — 

Rothwell:   I  know  people  who  have  declined  to  do  it.   I  just  picked  it  up. 
I  had  been  doing  it  when  I  was  at  Hoover.   I  had  my  feet  wet, 
and  I  had  all  my  contacts.   I  think  I  knew  every  foundation  in 
New  York.   And  I  had  beaten  my  path  to  their  doors  before.   I 
was  just  beating  it  with  a  new  basket  in  my  hand. 

H 

Chall:     Now,  we're  going  to  talk  about  the  Challenge  Grant. 
Ford  Foundation  gave  you  a  start. 


You  said  the 


Rothwell:  The  Ford  Foundation  was  offering  to  colleges  and  universities 

throughout  the  United  States  what  they  called  a  Challenge  Grant. 
They  would  give  you  a  grant  and  you  would  have  to  match  it  by  a 
certain  proportion.   We  hired  a  firm  to  explore  our  assets  and 
our  fundraising  capacity.   The  fellow  who  did  this  came  back  and 
said  he  thought  we  ought  to  do  it  on  a  one-two  basis,  that  is  to 
say,  we  would  undertake  to  raise  two  parts  if  they  would  give  us 
one  part.   With  that,  you  weren't  going  to  get  a  lot  of  money. 
Some  of  us  wanted  to  get  the  maximum. 

You  could  go  on  a  given  ratio,  the  maximum  ratio  being  a 
three-to-one  ratio.   They  gave  you  two  and  a  half  million,  you 
raised  seven  and  a  half  million.   Or  you  could  go  on  a  one-to- 
one  ratio.   If  they  gave  you  a  million,  you  had  to  raise  a 
million.   But  you  wouldn't  make  much  money  that  way. 

I  had  a  magnificent  board  of  trustees.   They  talked  it  over 
and  decided  we  wanted  the  three-to-one  ratio.   When  the  Ford  man 
came  out  to  interview  us,  we  had  the  board  all  there.   That  was 
a  wonderful  day,  I'll  never  forget.  Walter  Haas  was  there. 
Gene  [Eugene]  Trefethen  was  chairman  of  the  board.   Gene  was 
president  of  Kaiser  Industries.   And  Bill  [William]  Hewlett 
[Hewlett-Packard]  was  there,  and  other  members. 
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Rothwell:   This  fellow  from  Ford  came.   First  he  took  me  in  the  living  room 
of  the  house.   We  were  meeting  out  in  a  courtyard.   It  was  a 
lovely  warm  day.   We  were  all  sitting  around  in  chairs  out  around 
the  fountain.   But  he  took  me  in  the  house,  and  he  said,  "Now, 
what  do  you  want?"  I  said,  "We  want  a  three-to-one  ratio.   We 
want  to  raise  $10  million." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "you  do?"  He  said,  "Well,  I  don't  think  you 
can  do  that."   I  explained  the  whole  situation  to  him  and  then 
took  him  out  to  meet  with  the  board.   And  they  gave  him  a  rough 
time.   [laughs] 

Walter  said,  "Listen,  I've  taken  a  bath.   I  think  a  lot  of 
other  people  are  going  to  take  a  bath  too,  and  we're  going  to 
raise  that  money."  I'll  never  forget  that  comment.   The  board 
was  just  gung-ho.   We  were  going  to  do  it. 

Well,  they  didn't  give  us  that.   They  gave  us  two  point  two 
($2,200,000).   And  we  raised  fifteen  million  dollars  altogether. 
It  was  marvelous.   Not  long  after  I  sat  in  a  room  with  Bill 
Hewlett,  and  Walter  Haas,  and  Gene  Trefethen,  in  San  Francisco 
where  we  had  a  little  office.   And  each  one  of  them  made  a  huge 
pledge  that  day.   I  felt  that  Gene  went  beyond  what  he  should  do. 

That  was  the  nucleus.   Then  we  got  the  rest  of  the  board 
to  come  in.   Then,  with  that  nucleus,  all  there  in  the  pot,  we 
started  to  reach  the  outside.   And  we  had  teams  developed. 

Chall:     Those  people  really  knew  people  on  the  outside  who  could  contri 
bute. 


Rothwell:   They  knew.   And  our  alumnae  knew. 

(This  is  an  aside.   We  have  been  talking  about  our  Mills 
graduates,  singly  and  collectively.   The  American  practice  of 
pronouncing  alumnus,  alumna,  alumni  bothers  me  as  it  also  bothers 
Wally  Sterling.   General  practice:  alumni,  pronounced  as  though 
the  final  i  was  ae_  (eye) .   At  Mills  a  single  graduate  is  an 
alumna  which  Wally  and  I  think  is  correct.   But  a  group  of  gradu 
ates,  or  alumnae,  is  pronounced  alumnee_,  whereas  Wally 's  Latin 
and  mine  say  it  should  be  alumnae  (eye) .   A  collection  of  gradu 
ates  is  designated  alumni  which  generally  is  pronounced  alumnae 
(rhymes  with  tie)  whereas  Wally  and  I  believe  it  should  be 
alumni  (to  rhyme  with  knee).   But  I'm  afraid  we  are  not  going 
to  change  current  practice.) 

At  all  events,  we  had  alumnae  all  over  the  country  to  help, 
many  of  them  in  influential  positions,  and  we  raised  a  good  deal 
of  money  through  them.  We  succeeded  in  three  years  in  doing  it 
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Rothwell:   and  managed  to  go  beyond  what  we  had  set  as  our  goal.   That,  then, 
gave  us  a  real  boost.   We  had  a  little  celebration  at  the  end. 
The  saddest  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  dismantle  the  staff  of  the 
development  office  which  we  no  longer  needed.   I  always  felt  I 
didn't  do  that  adequately,  that  I  should  have  had  a  special  party 
for  them.   Every  one  of  them  should  have  been  given  something. 

I  had  to  change  development  directors  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  campaign,  because  I  didn't  feel  that  I  was  getting  enough 
out  of  the  first  man.   I  had  the  feeling  that  he  was  a  dollar  and 
cents  man,  whereas  we  had  to  have  somebody  who  could  think  in 
terms  of  millions  of  dollars.   So  I  had  to  let  him  go,  and  make 
a  change.   (In  fairness  I  must  record  that  he  later  did  a  superb 
job  for  another  women's  college.) 

The  man  I  got  as  a  replacement  had  never  had  any  experience 
at  all.   But  he  had  considerable  imagination  and  drive.   And  he 
did  a  fine  job.   He  has  died  since.   He  was  a  cripple  and  he  had 
had  polio.   Then  he  developed  cancer.   So  we  lost  him. 

The  first  man  I  had  a  letter  from  the  other  day.   He  has 
never  gotten  over  the  fact  that  I  let  him  go  and  it  hurt  him. 
So  I  wrote  him  and  told  him  not  to  be  hurt  about  it.   He  went 
on  and  did  a  wonderful  job  at  Smith  and  also  at  the  Connecticut 
College  for  Women. 

Chall:     Your  first  man  may  have  learned  something. 

Rothwell:   I  think  he  may  have.   It  may  have  been  there  and  not  brought  out. 
What  he  was  doing,  (the  reason  I  had  to  change),  was  that  he 
was  working  with  the  alumnae  only.   The  alumnae  sights  were  not 
up.   We  finally  got  alumnae  sights  up.   Before  we  got  through 
we  had  all  the  sights  up.   And  now  President  Mary  Metz  is  going 
after  $35.5  million.   And  she  will  make  it.   I  wrote  her  a 
little  note  the  other  day  and  said,  "I  know  you'll  make  it." 

Chall:     It  takes  a  tremendous  amount  of  push. 

Rothwell:   It  does,  and  planning.   She's  got  it.   She  has  everything  that 
it  will  take  to  do  it. 

Chall:     When  you  are  raising  funds  for  something  like  this,  it  isn't 
just  a  question  of  people  who  have  contacts  who  are  wealthy, 
who  say,  "John  you  must  give  me  this  $500,000,"  and  they  work 
these  things  out  together.   You  have  to  have  something  behind 
it.   Mills  College  had  to  mean  something  to  these  people,  other 
wise  they  weren't  going  to  give  money  even  if  their  friends 
asked  them  for  it.   So  by  that  time  do  you  feel  that  you  had 
made  an  impression  enough  in  the  Oakland  area  community  so  that 
people  would  want  to  support  Mills? 
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Rothwell:   No,  the  constituency  for  Mills  here  is  much  more  in  San  Fran 
cisco  than  in  Oakland,  and  also  down  the  peninsula.   There  is 
relatively  little  constituency  in  Oakland,  except  Kaiser. 
Oakland  is  changing,  though,  today.   And  there  will  be  much 
more  of  a  constituency  there.   That's  why  we  had  to  open  an 
office  in  San  Francisco  for  a  while.   And  all  the  foundations 
are  in  San  Francisco.   They  are  not  over  in  Oakland.   So  you're 
actually  working  in  San  Francisco. 

Then  we  worked  across  the  whole  country.   I'll  never  forget 
something  that  happened.   In  the  last  part  of  the  campaign, 
Ginny  had  gone  with  me,  and  we  had  covered  thirty-six  different 
cities  in  that  trip.   We  were  just  about  bushed.   Our  last  stop 
had  been  in  Arizona.   We  had  to  come  home,  and  go  to  a  faculty 
breakfast.   It  was  the  beginning  of  the  year.   This  was  my  last 
year  there.   We  had  been  flying  all  night,  got  in  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  went  to  the  faculty  breakfast  at  7:30  a.m. 

Then  I  had  to  go  over  to  chapel,  where  George  Hedley,  whom 
I  liked  very  much,  was  our  chaplain.   Dr.  Hedley  always  had  me 
read  the  lesson.   So  I  got  up  to  read  the  lesson.   And  I  said, 
"Here  Beginneth  the  fourth  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Louis."   [laughs]   I  caught  what  I  had 
done.   And  I  started  to  laugh.   They  could  hear  the  laughter 
creeping  through  me,  and  through  all  the  students  who  were  there. 
I  finally  stopped  it  and  was  able  to  read  the  lesson. 

Chall:     It  shows  the  fatigue. 

Rothwell:   Before  I  leave,  I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  the  Mills  alumnae. 
They  are  a  marvelous  group  of  people,  just  marvelous.   And  ulti 
mately  we  got  tremendous  support  from  them.   Everybody's  sights 
went  up. 

The  only  place  I  had  trouble — and  this  is  worth  recording — 
was  down  in  Oklahoma.   The  alumnae  had  arranged  a  meeting  that 
night.   The  man  who  chaired  it  had  been  a  football  player  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  when  Oklahoma  was  winning  national 
championships.   He  played  in  the  backfield  and  had  a  very  dis 
tinguished  career. 

They  (he,  his  wife — a  Mills  alumna — and  others  present) 
had  made  up  their  minds  ahead  of  time  that  they  were  just  not 
going  to  give  the  college  anything  for  this  reason:   The  previous 
summer  there  was  a  special  program  devised  and  financed  by  the 
government  which  was  called —   I've  forgotten  what  it  was  called. 
But  we  brought  in  a  lot  of  black  students  and  orientals. 

Chall:     Was  that  Upward  Bound? 
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Rothwell 


Chall  : 
Rothwell 


Chall: 
Rothwell; 

Chall : 

Rothwell: 

Chall: 

Rothwell ; 


Upward  Bound  program,  that's  right.   It  was  the  Upward  Bound. 
We  got  into  that  and  used  the  college  facilities  for  it,  and  the 
alumnae  magazine  printed  pictures  of  all  these  black  youngsters 
running  around.   Here  I  was  in  Oklahoma.   Do  you  know  that  that 
meeting  was  rigged  that  night?  They  had  people  talking  all  the 
time  at  tables.   They  didn't  keep  quiet  while  I  was  to  get  up 
and  speak. 

This  was  an  alumnae  meeting? 

It  was  an  alumnae  meeting.   I  had  invited  one  of  our  students 
to  come  and  join  us.   She  lived  not  far  from  there.   I  got  to 
her  after  I  had  spoken.   And  I  said,  "You  forget  what  you  were 
going  to  say  and  address  this  problem,  and  I'll  come  back  to  it.1 
She  got  up  and  did  a  fine  speech.   But  the  whole  thing  had  been 
set  and  staged  ahead  of  time  to  make  it  as  difficult  for  us  as 
possible. 

So  at  the  end  of  it,  I  went  to  this  fellow  (the  football 
playing  husband) .   We  had  paid  his  expenses  up  to  Mills  to  learn 
all  about  what  was  going  on;  he  and  his  wife  came  up.   We  took 
care  of  both  of  them.   Then  he  went  back.   They  had  rigged  this 
meeting.   At  the  end  of  it  I  went  to  him  and  said,  "You're  going 
to  make  a  contribution,  aren't  you?"  He  said,  "None."  He  had 
the  finest  home  in  town.   He  said,  "No,  I'm  not  going  to  give 
anything."   I  said,  "Oh,  you're  going  to  give  a  thousand  dollars. 
No,  sir,  nothing."  I  said,  "Twenty-five  dollars."  Nothing.   And 
he  wouldn't  give  anything.   I  tried  to  shame  him.   It  didn't  do 
any  good.   That  was  because  the  alumnae  magazine  had  published 
the  pictures  showing  the  black  students. 

In  general,  that  was  something  to  be  proud  of,  the  Upward  Bound 
program. 

That's  right.   Of  course,  that's  all  changed  now,  thank  goodness. 
That  was  the  only  place  in  the  country  where  we  met  that  kind 
of  hostility. 

It  must  hurt  though. 


It  made  us  angry. 

What  about  the  social  side  of  the  presidency? 
didn't  work  at  this  time. 


Now,  your  wife 


She  had  to  handle  that.   When  she  took  it  over,  she  was  shy. 
And  she  told  me  she  would  wake  up  in  the  morning  with  her  tummy 
just  churning.   But  she  did  a  beautiful  job.   We  quite  systema 
tically  used  the  president's  house  as  a  kind  of  embassy.   She 
did  lots  of  dinner  parties.   We  were  very  careful  to  work  out  the 
groups  to  be  invited,  which,  of  course,  any  president  has  to  do. 
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Rothwell:   Poor  Lynn  White  had  been  handicapped  in  that  because  Maude,  his 
wife,  was  ill  some  part  of  the  time.   But  Virginia  picked  it  up, 
And  she  did,  in  my  judgment,  a  whale  of  a  good  job  of  using  our 
social  program. 


Then  of  course,  we  had  to  go  places, 
it  became  quite  significant. 


The  social  side  of 


The  Friendship  with  Alexander  Kerensky 


Rothwell:   I  haven't  talked  about  Alexander  Kerensky. 

Chall :     He  was  just  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  because  I  know  we  had  not 

yet  discussed  him.   He  was  part  of  your  friendship  as  a  result  of 
Stanford,  was  that  it? 


Rothwell:  Yes. 

Chall: 

Rothwell 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 


Well,  I  did  want  to  get  that. 


I  brought  him  back  to  Mills  for  a  month  (actually,  at  the  sugges 
tion  of  Dean  Bennett) .   He  came  and  he  lived  with  us  for  that 
month.   The  day  he  arrived  we  were  having  a  dinner  party  for  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Moscoso,  who  was  representing  some  Inter- 
American  organization.   The  students  had  invited  him,  and  we'd 
invited  students  as  well  as  board  members  that  evening  to  have 
dinner  with  Moscoso.   He  was  going  to  be  discussing  this  with 
the  students  for  the  next  three  days. 

Kerensky  arrived  in  the  afternoon.   So  we  welcomed  him. 
He  came  to  stay  with  us  for  the  month  in  the  president's  house 
and  to  teach  classes.   Then  Ginny  explained  what  was  going  to 
happen  at  dinner.   She  said,  "You  know  we're  having  a  dinner 
tonight  and  Mr.  Moscoso  is  to  be  our  guest  of  honor  tonight, 
so  he  will  be  sitting  at  my  right." 

"I  will  go  to  the  tea  room,"  he  said,   [laughter] 
He  took  offense? 

Oh,  yes.   "I  will  go  to  the  tea  room."  And  Ginny  said,  "You 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.   You  are  going  to  stay  right  here. 
You  are  going  to  have  dinner  with  us.   You  are  sitting  beside 
the  wife  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  who  is  much 
more  important  than  I  am."  He  quieted  down  and  stayed.   [laughs] 
We  loved  him,  though. 
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Chall:     Where  had  he  been  living?  When  he  spent  a  month  with  you,  where 
was  he — ? 

Rothwell:   He  was  in  New  York.   He  had  a  base  in  New  York.   Then  he  came 

out  and  spent  a  month  with  us  at  Mills.  He  had  been  at  Stanford 
first,  as  I  told  you.  We  had  gotten  to  know  him  very  intimately 
there. 

He  was  at  Mills  only  on  this  occasion.   He  taught  a  course. 
The  course  was,  itself,  not  too  successful  simply  because  the 
students  enjoyed  him  but  he  couldn't  articulate  what  he  wanted 
to  say  in  terms  which  the  students  could  always  grasp.   So  that 
didn't  work  too  well.   But  I  have  a  record,  which  I  have  just 
transcribed  to  tape  to  send  to  a  man  in  London.   We  had  an 
interview  recorded  at  our  home.   We  also  did  a  movie  of  him 
while  he  was  there.   And  it's  lucky  we  did  because  they  were 
the  last  things  of  significance  that  were  done  about  him. 

Chall:     You  made  this  movie  at  Stanford? 

Rothwell:  No,  at  Mills.   We  did  a  movie  showing  him.   I  wish  it  had  been 
done  with  a  little  more  imagination  than  it  was.   But  there  is 
one.   And  then  we  did  records  of  what  was  said  during  the  movie. 
He  was  interviewed  by  Anatole  Mazur,  who  was  professor  of 
Russian  history  at  Stanford,  who  came  up  to  Mills  to  do  this. 

Both  men  are  gone  now,  unfortunately.   It  was  almost  strange 
when  I  transcribed  this  record  the  other  day  to  send  a  copy  to 
London  to  hear  these  two  men  talking  because  Virginia  and  I  had 
been  there  when  they  had  talked.   It  sounded  as  though  they  were 
in  the  room  with  us  again. 

Chall:     You  told  me  when  we  had  our  first  conference  that  you  had  become 
very  close  friends  with  Mr.  Kerensky,  and  that  he  had  had  an 
influence  on  your  wife.   And  I  just  wondered  what  you  meant  by 
that. 

Rothwell:  She  became  utterly  devoted  to  him.  We  both  did.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  family.  We  celebrated  his  name  day.  You  don't 
celebrate  birthdays  in  Russia.  You  celebrate  name  days.  His 
name  was  Alexander.  He  wouldn't  let  us  call  him  that.  He  had 
a  nickname  (Sascha) .  And  we  couldn't  call  him  that.  He  said 
we  had  to  call  him  A.K.  That's  what  we  always  called  him. 


He  was  with  us  at  Mills  at  Christmas  time,  and  he  went  out 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  in  Oakland,  and  bought  a  bottle 
of  champagne  and  brought  it  home.   We  had  Christmas  dinner  at 
our  house — the  president's  house.   We  invited  some  others  in. 
We  even  had  some  of  our  Russian  relatives  by  marriage. 
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Rothwell:   He  went  out  and  bought  the  champagne.   And  he  opened  it  with 
great  aplomb.   And  it  went  poof!   The  poor  man  was  so  dis 
appointed.   I  took  the  champagne  bottle  back  to  the  fellow  who 
sold  it  to  him  and  told  him  what  happened.   Of  course,  the 
bottle  had  been  standing  upright  on  that  shelf  for  years.   He 
was  so  chagrined.   I  told  him  who  Kerensky  was.   He  was  so  upset 
that  he  just  loaded  Kerensky  with  the  finest  liquors  he  had  in 
the  store  and  sent  them  home  to  him  in  apology. 

The  funniest  thing  that  happened  though  was —  Kerensky 
loved  to  walk.   When  he  came  to  Mills  we  had  a  little  hill  there 
on  the  campus.   It  wasn't  much  of  a  hill,  but  at  least  there  was 
a  path  that  went  up  to  the  top  of  it.   And  he  would  walk  around 
and  around  the  campus.   And  then  he  would  walk  up  this  little 
hill.   Occasionally  a  police  officer  from  Oakland  would  come 
through  in  a  car.   And  we  encouraged  this,  because  while  we  were 
private  property,  it  was  kind  of  nice  to  have  them  come  through 
and  just  show  their  faces. 

He  met  Kerensky,  this  young  officer,  coming  down  the  hill 
and  stopped  him.   He  said,  "Who  are  you?"  And  Kerensky  said, 
"I  am  a  visiting  professor."  And  the  officer  said,  "What  do 
you  do  when  you're  not  a  visiting  professor  here?"   "Oh,  I  was 
the  head  of  the  Russian  government."  The  officer  looked  at  him 
and  said,  "Oh,  Krushchev."   [laughs]   A.K.  come  home  chortling 
and  said,  "I'm  Krushchev."  He  had  a  good  sense  of  humor,  and  a 
good  sense  of  proportion. 

Chall:     How  did  you  happen  to  become  such  close  friends  of  his? 
Rothwell:   I  told  you,  he  was  my  gardener. 
Chall:     No! 

Rothwell:   Well,  he  came  to  our  home  every  weekend  when  we  were  at  Stanford. 
We  became  very  fond  of  him  and  very  close. 

Chall :     He  was  your  gardener? 

Rothwell:   Every  Sunday  morning,  he  would  walk  out.   He  insisted  upon 

walking  out  to  the  house.   That  was  a  walk  of  about  two  miles. 
He  mowed  my  lawn  and  took  care  of  my  garden  every  Sunday.   He 
was  the  most  distinguished  gardener  anywhere  in  California. 
We  would  stop  and  have  a  beer  before  lunch.   We  would  sit  and 
talk  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  we  would  really  have  something 
to  drink  later.   The  man  had  absolutely  unlimited  capacity,  and 
it  never  showed.   Then  we  would  have  supper  and  sometimes  a  few 
friends  in.   He  loved  people.   And  then  I  would  drive  him  home. 
Every  single  Sunday  while  he  was  at  Stanford.   You  see,  we  knew 
him  pretty  well.   Then  when  we  brought  him  up  to  Mills — 
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Chall: 

Rothwell 
Chall : 
Rothwell ; 
Chall : 
Rothwell: 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 

Chall: 
Rothwell: 
Chall: 
Rothwell : 


Was  gardening  a  labor  of  love  and  not  an  income-producing  voca 
tion? 

He  gardened  at  his  own  request  because  he  loved  to  garden. 

Was  he  much  older  than  you? 

Oh,  yes. 

He  had  no  family  at  all  here? 

No.   He  had,  however,  a  sort  of  a  family.  We  were  in  a  sense 
his  family  when  he  was  here  and  in  New  York  he  had  a  comparable 
one,  where  he  lived  and  where  he  died.   Some  years  later  I 
arrived  in  New  York.   I  think  I  was  coming  from  Boston.   He  was 
in  the  hospital.   I  started  to  the  hospital  and  called.   And 
they  said  he  had  just  died.   So  I  didn't  see  him  at  the  end.   He 
became  a  member  of  our  family,  really.   He  felt  the  same  way. 
He  was  a  marvelous  person. 

Did  he  talk  a  great  deal  about  his  experiences? 

Yes,  and  one  night — (unfortunately,  I  didn't  have  a  tape 
recorder.   They  weren't  used  very  much  in  those  days.   I  wished 
I  had  had  one.)   Fortunately  we  had  some  guests  at  the  house 
who  knew  enough  to  keep  quiet.   And  he  started  to  talk.   And  he 
told,  that  evening,  the  whole  story  of  what  happened  at  the  end 
of  his  regime:  when  he  had  to  leave,  and  where  he  went,  and  how 
he  finally  made  his  way  to  Finland,  and  how  he  got  out  of  Russia. 


That  fortunately  is  on  the  record. 
And  I  have  that. 


It  got  on  there  later. 


I'm  sure  he  would  repeat  it  from  time  to  time. 

Yes.  I  don't  know  whether  there  has  been  much  sale  for  those 
records  or  not.  But  they  really  are  a  bit  of  Russian  history 
that  ought  to  be  very  useful  to  colleges  and  universities. 

Is  there  a  transcript  in  the  Hoover  Library? 
I  have  no  idea  whether  they  have  one  there. 
Maybe  you  should  send  one. 

I  don't  have  one.   I  don't  know  where  the  records  are.   And 
I'm  not  going  to  transcribe  it  for  them. 
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Chall: 


Rothwell: 


Anything  else  on  Mills  on  your  list  there? 
some  questions  for  you  next  time. 


I'll  probably  have 


There  will  be  other  things  I  would  like  to  say  about  Mills.   I 
just  can't  say  too  much  for  the  marvelous  board  of  trustees  with 
which  I  worked  all  the  way  through,  and  the  support  which  I  had. 
The  faculty  were  just  great,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.   But 
they  were  just  great  to  work  with.   I  think  I  got  along  with 
them  quite  well. 


Increasing  the  Black  Student  Population 


Rothwell:   One  thing  that  happened  while  I  was  there  was  the  fact  that  we 

increased  the  number  of  black  girls.   When  I  went  to  the  college 
as  president  there  was  one.   And  she  really  was  not  looked  upon 
as  being  black  at  all.   She  was  treated  like  everybody  else.   But 
then  we  went  through —  That  was  the  period,  you  know,  when  the 
break  was  coming  on  the  whole  subject  of  black  and  white.   I  felt 
that  we  should  certainly  move  along  with  it,  and  we  could  use 
some  of  our  financing  money,  that  is  our  scholarship  money,  to 
make  that  feasible.   And  we  did.   We  did  increase  the  black  popu 
lation  at  the  college. 

This  met  with  the  kind  of  resistance  we  had  experienced  in 
Oklahoma.   That  disappeared  except  for  that  last  episode  in 
Oklahoma  which  I  related  to  you.   But  when  I  first  went  to  Dallas 
after  this,  I  had  another  experience  relative  to  racial  problems. 

II 

Rothwell:   This  happened  at  Southern  Methodist  University.   The  president 
of  that  university  said,  "You  can  hold  your  meetings  at  this 
university  and  you  can  have  any  mixture  you  want."  I  had  called 
him,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  by  all  means  come."  So  we  met  at  the 
university  rather  than  in  town. 

That  feeling  against  blacks  had  all  but  disappeared  by  the 
time  I  left  Mills.   I  could  go  to  Dallas  and  meet  with  the 
families  of  the  black  students  who  were  at  Mills  along  with 
everybody  else.   The  whole  feeling  was  overcome  that  quickly 
within  the  period  that  I  was  at  the  college. 

Chall:     How  did  the  black  girls  fit  into  the  Mills  community? 

Rothwell:   The  black  girl  who  was  there  when  I  first  arrived  was  accepted 
without  any  differentiation  whatsoever.   As  the  numbers  in 
creased,  and  as  this  became  an  issue,  a  little  later  on,  the 
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Rothwell:   blacks  stayed  with  the  blacks  and  the  whites  stayed  with  the 
whites  and  the  problem  was  intensified  on  the  campus.   Our 
society  has  now  apparently  worked  its  way  pretty  well  through 
that.   There  is  free-flow  mixture  virtually  all  through  the 
country  and  clearly  at  Mills. 

Chall :     Was  there  a  black  student  movement  in  Mills  while  you  were  there? 

Rothwell:  Not  while  I  was  there.   But  when  my  successor  Rob  [Robert]  Wert 
was  there,  it  did  develop.   He  had  to  cope  with  it. 

I  had  an  interesting  experience  because  one  of  the  girls, 
who  was  black  but  whose  name  was  White,  came  to  me  one  day  and 
asked  if  she  could  bring  as  a  speaker  Stokely  Carmichael.   He 
was  a  black  who  was  somewhat  fiery',  you  may  remember.   She  asked 
if  we  could  bring  him  to  Mills. 

At  that  time,  the  faculty  had  set  up  a  policy  which  had  been 
endorsed  by  the  trustees:  if  you  had  a  controversial  subject 
discussed  on  one  side,  you  had  to  provide  the  other  side  within 
a  given  period  of  time.   The  first  thing  I  said  was,  "We'll  have 
to  get  somebody  who  may  speak  on  the  other  side  of  any  issues 
that  are  raised."  Well,  two  faculty  spoke  up  and  said,  "We'll 
do  that."  We  met  that  requirement. 

The  day  that  we  had  Carmichael  come  the  Oakland  police 
called  and  said,  "We'd  like  to  have  a  police  contingent  present 
at  that  meeting."  I  said,  "Well,  you  may  have  them  here,  if 
you'll  send  them  in  plain  clothes,  and  only  with  the  under 
standing  that  I  will  be  sitting  very  prominently.   I'll  show 
you  where  I'm  sitting,  and  before  any  action  is  taken  by  the 
police,  you'll  come  and  talk  to  me."  So  that's  the  way  it 
worked. 

And  Stokely  Carmichael  came.   I  did  one  of  the  wiser  things 
I  ever  did  in  my  life.   I  reserved  all  the  seats  in  the  middle. 
And  the  students  could  sit  behind  them  or  in  front  of  them. 
And  those  seats  were  filled  with  black  people  that  had  followed 
Carmichael  wherever  he  had  been  and  then  came  to  Mills  to  see 
him  perform. 

Miss  White,  the  girl  that  asked  if  she  might  invite 
Carmichael  to  Mills,  agreed  when  I  asked  her  to  preside.   I 
said,  "Now,  it's  up  to  you.   When  the  time  comes  for  discussion, 
you  see  that  it's  done."  She  did  a  beautiful  job  on  that.   She 
handled  it.   And  he  gave  a  talk  that  could  have  been  given  in 
the  Oxford  Union,  with  only  one  allusion  to  LBJ  which  was  slurry. 
That's  the  only  thing  in  the  talk  anyone  might  have  objected  to. 
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Rothwell:   Then  the  discussion  at  the  end  all  went  off  with  aplomb,  every 
thing  was  fine.   The  blacks  had  filled  the  middle  of  the  place. 
When  they  left  and  it  was  all  over,  I  discovered  that  Miss 
White  was  Mr.  Carmichael's  girlfriend.   [laughs] 

Chall:     He  had  to  do  right  by  her.   Isn't  that  interesting  how  everybody 
dealt  with  this  so  carefully  in  those  years? 

Rothwell:   It  became  more  acute  after  I  left.   And  Rob  Wert  had  to  cope 
with  it  more  than  I  did.   I  left  maybe  at  the  right  time. 


Retiring  from  Mills 


Chall:     Why  did  you  leave? 

Rothwell:   I'll  tell  you  why  I  left.   I  was  going  to  be  sixty-five  that 

year.   I  was  not  sixty-five  yet.   But  I  was  going  to  be  sixty- 
five,  and  I  said,  'Veil,  that's  a  good  time  to  leave.   I'm  just 
through  with  this  successful  funding  campaign.   I  looked  over 
my  calendar  for  the  year  and  said,  "I  have  done  about  what  I 
can  do,  and  therefore  I  think  we'll  just  get  out." 

That  led  me  to  a  whole  new  career,  which  was  great.   I 
didn't  know  it  was  going  to  at  the  time.   I  announced  that  I 
was  going  to  retire.   The  other  reason  I  did  it  was  to  set  a 
careful  precedent  for  other  faculty  so  that  they  would  be 
prepared  to  retire  at  age  sixty-five  which  was  required  at  that 
time.   I  wanted  to  set  a  precedent. 

Anyway,  I  did.   I  can't  think  of  Mills  in  any  way  but  with 
great  warmth  and  pleasure.   I  had  some  unhappy  moments  inevitably 
when  things  could  become  difficult. 

I  had  a  wonderful  time  working  with  student  government.   I 
told  you  I  had  been  in  student  government  at  Reed  for  three 
years  and  was  student  body  president  my  last  year.   So  I  was 
thoroughly  sympathetic  with  student  government.   I  loved  to  work 
with  them.   We  worked  together  well.   With  almost  all  of  the 
faculty,  there  were  maybe  one  or  two  exceptions,  almost  all  of 
the  faculty  things  went  very  well. 

Chall:     When  you  look  back  on  it,  and  even  at  the  time  you  retired,  did 
you  have  a  feeling  that  you  had  achieved  what  you  came  to  Mills 
to  achieve,  for  Mills  and  for  your  own  life? 
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Rothwell:  Yes.  And  I  felt  that  staying  on  was  not  going  to  add  very  much 
new  either  to  the  college  or  to  me,  and  that  maybe  the  time  had 
come  for  me  to  go. 

Chall:     What  did  you  plan  to  do?  Did  you  plan  to  move  away? 
Rothwell:  Well,  we  moved  up  to  Inverness,  where  we  live. 
Chall:     How  did  that  come  about? 

Rothwell:  We  had  sought  it  out.   When  you  are  living  as  we  were  at  Mills, 
you're  there  on  the  campus.   You're  sort  of  fenced  in.   You've 
just  got  to  get  some  freedom.   We  tried  going  down  to  Carmel. 
It  was  too  far.   So  somebody  had  said,  "Why  don't  you  try 
Inverness?"  So  we  went  to  Inverness  and  loved  it. 

Then,  in  1961,  we  bought  a  little  place  up  there,  a  little 
one-room  cabin  with  four  acres  attached  to  it  for  twelve  thousand 
dollars.   And  we  used  to  go  up  there  on  weekends.   We  had  mean 
while  enlarged  it.   It's  the  house  we  live  in  today. 


Assessing  the  Mills  Experience  and  Accomplishments//^ 


Chall:     Now,  I  wanted  to  go  back  and  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  more  about 
the  Mills  presidency.   When  we  talked  about  it  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  I  had  my  questions  in  another  folder,  with  some  ideas  that 
I  wanted  to  cover  with  you. 

Rothwell:   Good,  I  also  had  some  additional  questions. 

Chall:     To  what  extent  did  the  Reed  experience  have  relevance  to  your 
administration  at  Mills? 

Rothwell:   I  think  that  basically  it  was  the  Reed  experience  that  made  me 
accept  the  position  at  Mills.   It  was  a  desire  to  get  back.   I 
was  working  with  graduate  students  at  Stanford  while  I  was  at 
the  Hoover,  although  one  year  we  brought  in  experimentally  a 
freshmen  group  and  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  them. 

I  increasingly  came  to  recognize  that  if  you  don't  get  a 
very  sound  liberal  education  at  the  very  beginning  that  it 
doesn't  take  as  well  later  on  and  that  therefore  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  Mills  and  deal  with  undergraduates  was  really  in  a  sense 
a  flashback  to  my  own  Reed  experience. 
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Rothwell:   In  fact,  at  one  time,  I  did  something  unwise.   I  took  two  of  the 
Mills  professors  with  me,  three  of  them  actually,  up  to  Reed. 
And  we  had  a  visit  up  there,  sort  of  an  exchange  of  views  and 
ideas  and  so  on.   I  said  "unwisely"  because  I  did  that  over  the 
head  of  our  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  who  was  not  very  happy  about 
ray  doing  it. 

It  did  give  me  a  sort  of  a  measuring  stick  though,  to  use 
in  my  work. 

Chall:  Was  there  enough  difference  in  the  ambience,  the  environment  at 
Mills,  as  a  liberal  arts  college,  different  enough  from  Reed  so 
that  they  were  not  exactly  comparable,  even  compatible? 

Rothwell:   I  wouldn't  say  it  wasn't  compatible.   I  think  it  was  thoroughly 
compatible.   The  atmosphere  had  to  be  much  the  same.   Reed  was 
if  anything  a  little  tougher  intellectually  than  Mills,  and  at 
the  same  time  lacked  in  some  of  the  social  graces  that  one  found 
at  Mills.   I  perceived  that,  and  I,  on  this  recent  trip,  dis 
covered  that  perhaps  I  would  render  that  same  judgment. 

But  intellectually,  I  don't  think  there's  an  institution 
in  the  United  States  that  can  top  Reed  for  undergraduate  educa 
tion.   And  I  think  that's  been  recognized.   The  association  of 
the  large  universities  always  includes  Reed  as  maybe  the  only 
liberal  arts  institution.   So  they  do  a  superb  job  in  that 
respect.  They  don't  always  turn  out  what  I  would  call  fully 
rounded  human  beings. 

Chall:     Were  you  able  to  achieve  the  goals  that  you  had  in  mind? 

Rothwell:   At  Mills?   I  think  so.   Actually  when  I  retired  in  1967,  I  had 

looked  over  my  calendar  for  the  previous  year  and  I  decided  that 
what  I  had  accomplished  in  that  year  was  about  what  I  was  going 
to  be  able  to  accomplish.   And  I  retired  a  year  early  to  give 
the  college  a  chance  then  to  get  a  new  president  to  carry  on. 
I  had  been  there —  Let's  see.   I  went  in  '59,  and  I  left  in 
'67,  eight  years  I  was  there.   I  think  in  that  eight  years  that 
I  did  make  some  contributions  to  the  college. 

Well,  we  had  a  fundraising  drive.   I  told  you  that.   We 
used  some  new  funds  to  put  up  several  new  buildings,  changing 
the  face  of  the  campus,  added  some  courses  that  we  hadn't  had 
in  some  of  the  fields,  and  generally,  I  think,  improved  the 
college  and  enabled  it  to  go  on  to  a  larger  enrollment  of  about 
a  thousand  and  to  do  it  comfortably,  in  good  quarters. 
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Rothwell:   Teaching  facilities  that  had  previously  been  housed  in  an  old 

dwelling,  we  were  able  to  put  into  new  buildings.   And  we  could 
give  the  math  and  physics  department  adequate  space.   I  don't 
know  how  much  I  really  succeeded  in  raising  the  intellectual 
tone  of  the  college.   This  was  my  real  concern.   I  discovered 
that  actually  what  we  were  turning  out  were  girls  who  were  very 
well  rounded  intellectually,  and  also  capable  of  coping  with 
the  kinds  of  problems  that  they  met. 

We  just  had  a  visit  from  a  girl  who  was  student  body  presi 
dent,  a  very  fine  girl  from  the  East,  who  is  a  medical  doctor 
now  and  works  in  Bangor,  Maine,  where  she  is  dealing  full  time 
with  patients  with  problems  of  alcoholism  and  other  forms  of 
addiction.   She  was  out  visiting  us,  spent  about  four  or  five 
days  with  us  recently.   It  was  very  revealing  to  see  how  these 
girls  have  grown  and  what  they're  going  out  and  doing,  what 
they're  achieving.   I  would  have  to  go  over  the  alumnae  lists 
to  find  out  how  broad  that  is.   But  it's  a  pretty  broad  range. 

Chall:     That's  worth  noting. 

Rothwell:   It  certainly  is  worth  noting.   Well,  the  Reed  people  do  that 

too.  Reed  doesn't,  I  think,  represent  as  broad  a  social  spec 
trum  as  Mills,  or  any  of  the  Bay  Area  institutions  would.  But 
it  certainly  does  a  superb  job  of  education. 

Chall:     I  think  when  people  enroll  in  these  colleges,  that  action  is 
almost  self -defining.   If  you  know  Reed,  you  know  the  kind  of 
people  who  wish  to  attend  college  there. 

Rothwell:   Of  course,  they're  getting  to  the  point  now  where  it's  almost 
impossible  to  go  to  a  private  institution.   I  don't  know  what 
the  charges  are  at  Mills.   I  couldn't  be  sure  about  that.   But 
I'm  sure  that  it's  almost  eleven  thousand  dollars  a  year.   I 
know  that  Reed  has  climbed  up  into  that  bracket  too.   That  means 
you  need  lots  more  funding  for  financial  aid  to  students. 
Because  you  can't  have  the  college  become  just  a  college  for 
little  rich  girls,  or  rich  boys  and  girls,  as  it  could  be  at 
either  Mills  or  Reed.   You've  got  to  keep  that  college  door 
open  to  other  able  boys  and  girls,  youg  men  and  women  who 
want  to  come  in. 


As  I  have  been  saying,  I  strengthened  Mills'  identity  as  a 
liberal  arts  college.   When  I  went  there,  they  were  still 
offering  some  work  in  domestic  science.   And  that  had  been  made 
necessary  because  of  the  financial  difficulties  that  the  college 
was  going  through  earlier.   We  reached  the  point  where  that  was 
no  longer  necessary  and  with  the  full  collaboration  of  the  lady 
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Rothwell:   who  was  really  interested  in  teaching  these  courses,  not  so  much 
in  cooking  as  in  other  aspects  of  homemaking,  we  just  dropped 
that  program.   My  feeling  was  that  in  a  college  with  only  four 
years  and  a  liberal  arts  orientation,  that  we  ought  to  put 
everything  we  could  into  making  the  work  in  the  liberal  arts 
significant. 

The  other  thing  I  think  I  contributed  to  is  looking  at  the 
curriculum  as  a  four-year  adventure  where  you  started  with  one 
thing  and  with  ultimate  choices  opening  to  you  as  you  went  forward, 
For  example,  we  had  one  girl  who  graduated  in  social  science, 
a  Chinese  girl,  and  she  at  the  time  of  graduation,  I  think  perhaps 
under  some  pressure  from  her  parents,  decided  that  she  wanted  to 
get  into  medicine.   Well,  it  was  feasible  for  her  with  the  science 
background  that  she  had  been  able  to  attain  to  think  of  moving 
into  medicine.   Actually,  she  did  not  do  it.   Instead  she's 
helping  to  run  her  parents'  business  in  Hong  Kong. 

At  all  events  these  were  the  important  things.   Another 
thing  that  I  started  to  think  about,  and  which  became  much  more 
accented  after  I  left,  was  how  girls  could  take  care  of  them 
selves  after  they  graduated.   Some  of  them  rushed  into  marriage. 
But  I  would  think  that  no  more  than  thirty-five  percent  of  them 
did  that.   The  others  delayed  and  wanted  to  get  into  something 
where  they  could  have  some  other  experience  outside.   I  tried  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  offering  in  the  senior  year,  then, 
some  kind  of  orientation  for  these  girls  who  wanted  to  go  forward. 

Chall:     What  kind? 

Rothwell:  Well,  there  ultimately  was  a  course  called  Administration  and 
Legal  Processes.   I  think  that  was  actually  introduced  after 
I  left.   But  I  had  to  concede  that  even  in  a  liberal  arts  college, 
you  had  to  think  of  where  you  might  go  once  you  got  that  diploma 
in  your  hands.   And  the  girls  were  absolutely  right  to  be  con 
cerned  about  this.   So  that  came.   But  my  successor,  Rob  Wert, 
did  much  more  about  that  than  I  had  done.   He  introduced  the 
course  specifically  designed  to  help  girls  orient  themselves 
and  find  out  what  they  should  do  when  they  graduate  toward 
starting  a  career  or  pursuing  a  career.   And  that  was  good. 

That  was  done,  I  think,  without  losing  the  essential  liberal 
arts  nature  of  the  curriculum  which  will  in  the  long  run  be  a 
lifetime  contribution  to  the  girls.   The  same  sort  of  thing  that 
you  and  I  both  got  at  Reed. 

Chall:     I  think  all  students,  even  the  ones  who  are  at  Berkeley,  need 

a  certain  amount  of  vocational  direction,  counseling,  just  before 
they  leave.   The  education  is  good  for  the  rest  of  their  lifetime. 
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Chall:     Now  people  change  careers  once  every  five  or  six  years,  they 

have  to  move  into  something  else.   You  need  to  learn  to  think, 
not  be  channeled. 

II 

Chall:     You  told  me  that  you  upgraded  the  faculty  salaries  and  that  you 
tried  to  upgrade  the  physical  setting.   I  understand  that  you 
also  worked  within  the  Oakland  community,  the  leadership  in  the 
Oakland  community,  to  help  make  them  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
Mills  was  located  in  Oakland — trying  to  enhance  their  view  of 
Mills.   You  served  on  the  planning  committee  of  the  Oakland 
Museum,  is  that  correct? 

Rothwell:  Yes,  that's  correct. 

Chall:     Is  that  the  rationale  for  your  having  worked  with  the  Oakland 
leadership? 

Rothwell:  Well,  no,  I  really  felt  that  we  were  in  Oakland,  although  most 
of  the  recreational  activities  of  the  students  were  in  San 
Francisco.   And  once  the  freeway  was  there,  right  beside  us, 
and  transportation  to  San  Francisco  became  easier,  of  course, 
the  flow  back  and  forth  to  the  City  increased. 

I  was  eager  to  try  to  establish  a  closer  relationship 
between  Mills  and  the  Oakland  community.   So  I  deliberately 
worked  with  the  mayor,  and  with  a  group  of  citizens  headed  by 
Charlie  Howard.   Charles  Howard  was  the  founder  and  president 
of  Howard  Terminals  in  Oakland.   His  sons  we  got  to  know.   The 
vistas  of  that  group  were  broad. 

Then  I  became  acquainted  at  Kaiser,  and  persuaded  Gene 
Trefethen  of  Kaiser  to  come  on  the  board.   He  said  he  would 
come  if  he  didn't  have  to  do  anything.   Gene  wound  up  spending 
a  great  deal  of  time  as  chairman  of  the  board.   He's  still  on 
the  board.   And  I  think  he's  been  very  happy  about  it.   Both 
his  wife  and  his  daughter  graduated  from  Mills.   He  was  pretty 
well  tied  to  the  institution.   Carla,  his  daughter,  graduated 
in  art  and  did  some  painting.   In  fact,  we  have  one  of  her 
paintings  hanging  in  our  home. 

Mills  was  to  me  a  very  enriching  experience  because  at  Reed 
we  never  did  much  with  the  arts.   And  at  Stanford  I  never  had 
much  association  with  the  arts,  except  indirectly.   We  knew  some 
of  the  people  at  Stanford  in  the  arts.   That's  when  I  began  to 
develop  more  interest.   When  I  went  to  Mills,  of  course,  the 
arts  had  a  very  large  place  in  the  curriculum,  as  did  music. 
That  was  for  me  a  very  satisfying  thing.   I  got  a  much  better 
sense  of  balance  about  the  significance  of  a  proper  liberal  arts 
education,  which  should  extend  to  the  arts. 
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Chall: 
Rothwell; 

Chall: 
Rothwell: 


It  has  to  go  beyond  the  immediate  curriculum, 
life  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 


It's  part  of  your 


Chall: 


Rothwell : 


Chall : 
Rothwell: 


Chall: 


Rothwell: 


My  memories  of  Mills  are  almost  entirely  pleasant  ones.   The  one 
thing  I  objected  to  was  the  sort  of  inward  looking  attitude  of 
many  of  the  faculty  and  some  of  the  principal  administrators, 
which  I  didn't  like. 

Inward  looking — 

Inward  looking,  in  that  they  would  say  this  is  the  best  institu 
tion  in  the  country  and  there  is  nothing  we  need  to  do.   There 
was  a  certain  kind  of  a  smugness  which  I  didn't  like  because  I 
don't  think  there's  a  place  anywhere  for  intellectual  smugness 
and  the  feeling  that  you're  satisfied.   You're  always  better  if 
you're  unsatisfied  with  what's  there.   I  think  dissatisfaction 
turns  on  more  creativity. 


What  did  you  do  about  that? 
the  outside? 


Did  you  bring  in  other  people  from 


I  did  bring  in  other  people  from  the  outside.   I  had  a  number  of 
experimental  ventures  started  while  I  was  there,  some  in  music, 
and  certainly  in  the  arts.   I  encouraged  innovation  wherever  we 
could  get  It.   I  don't  want  to  mention  any  names,  but  I  think 
that  there  were  other  people  who  felt  that  here  was  perfection, 
leave  it  be.   If  it  wasn't  perfection,  nobody  else  had  perfec 
tion  any  better  than  we  had  it.   I,  for  example,  at  one  time 
brought  out  a  man  from  Antioch,  and  kept  him  at  the  college, 
for  a  while. 

Who  was  that? 

I  don't  remember  his  name.   He  was  on  the  faculty  at  Antioch. 
Antioch  is  also  an  experimental  institution,  as  you  know.   He 
came.   And  he  sensed  some  of  the  same  things  that  I  did.   On 
the  other  hand,  I  think  his  coming  elevated  the  resistance 
level  of  the  faculty,  although  he  was  a  very  pleasant  person, 
he  made  no  pretenses  at  all. 

Was  he  teaching  a  special  subject?  Did  you  bring  him  in  to  do 
seminars  or  teach  some  special  subject? 

Yes.   I've  forgotten  what  his  field  was,  actually.   But  he  did 
some  teaching  and  he  talked  with  our  faculty,  and  I  think  got 
around  and  visited  with  others.   I  brought  another  man  out  in 
the  field  of  drama.   Drama  had  not  been  very  good  at  Mills. 
And  that  was  recognized.   So  I  brought  a  man  out  from  Yale. 
He  was  a  delightful  chap.   His  wife  came  with  him.   They  stayed 
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Rothwell:  with  us.   He  did  an  analysis  and  a  survey.   When  it  was  all  over, 
we  succeeded  in  getting  a  new  director  of  drama.   I  don't  think 
we  got  the  top  rank  that  we  should  have  gotten.   But  we  did  get 
a  new  man  in.   He's  still  there  and  he's  doing  a  better  job  than 
had  been  done  previously,  and  with  more  excitement,  more  innova 
tion,  more  work.   I  know  that  many  of  the  Mills  faculty  members 
would  disagree  with  me  on  that  statement,  but  I  think  that  is 
true. 


One  other  change  I  think  of:  I  allocated  some  of  the  funds 
we  raised  to  support  faculty  travel.   And  many  of  the  faculty 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  go  abroad — to  Europe 
and  to  Asia  principally. 

Chall :     And  then,  of  course,  you  had  Mr.  Kerensky  out  for  a  while. 

Rothwell:  Yes,  I  had  him  first  at  the  Hoover,  you  know.   When  he  came  to 
Mills,  he  actually  lived  with  us,  in  the  president's  house.   I 
told  you  the  story  about  his  going  for  a  walk,  and  meeting  the 
young  chap  who  asked  what  he  did.  Well,  we  don't  need  to  repeat 
that. 

He  came  and  taught.   It  was  very  difficult  for  him  to  lecture. 
He  would  get  so  excited  about  what  he  was  saying  that  his  mouth 
would  become  a  little  frothy.   And  then  he  would  start  to  mumble. 
Then  he  would  have  to  slow  down,  start  it  over  again.   But  he  was 
in  his  eighties  then. 

Chall:     He  must  have  really  had  something  to  tell  you  all. 

Rothwell:  Well,  he  did.   And  as  I  told  you  before,  I  have  a  record  which 
we  made  of  him  when  he  was  at  Mills.   We  just  took  over  a  room 
and  did  interviews.   And  I  have  the  records  at  home.  We  actually 
took  a  motion  picture  of  this  too.   So  that's  in  being.   I  don't 
know  where  the  extra  records,  or  the  motion  picture  is  at  the 
moment.   It's  really  of  archival  significance.   I  think  I  had 
better  see  if  I  can't  find  them. 

Mrs.  Rothwell,  of  course,  had  a  pretty  heavy  burden  to 
handle  there,  being  the  wife  of  the  president.   The  president's 
home  is  sort  of  an  embassy  and  you  have  to  bring  in  a  continuous 
flow  of  people.   That's  how  we  made  our  Oakland  associations, 
and  how  we  mixed  Oakland  people  and  San  Francisco  people,  and 
others. 

When  Dean  Rusk  was  secretary  of  state,  he  came  out  with 
his  wife.   Dean  had  been  on  the  faculty  at  Mills  and  married — 
His  wife  had  been  a  student  there.   And  I  knew  Dean  from  my 
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Rothwell:  previous  contacts  in  Washington.  So  when  he  came  back  we  invited 
him  for  quite  a  little  term.  And  he  stayed.  We  had  a  delightful 
time. 

We  had  Ralph  Bunche.   Ralph  stayed  with  us. 

Chall:     Based  on  your  experiences  at  coed  colleges  and  at  Mills  what 

is  your  view  of  a  woman's  college?   I  think  they  were  going  out 
of  style  while  you  were  at  Mills. 

Rothwell:   I  think  there  is  a  real  place  for  women's  colleges.   Mills  women 
could  discover  their  administrative  and  other  talents.   Later, 
after  graduation,  they  could  capitalize  on  the  demand  for  such 
talents.   Women's  college  graduates  have  qualities  of  self- 
assurance  and  adaptation  that  coed  institution  women  graduates 
sometimes  lack. 


Preparation  for  a  College  Presidency 


Chall:     Is  there  some  preparation  do  you  think  for  being  a  college 
president? 

Rothwell:   I  told  you  we  went  to  what  we  call  the  Good  Behavior  School  for 
College  Presidents  and  Their  Wives. 

Chall:     No. 

Rothwell:   Well,  it  was  held  at  Harvard. 

Chall:     Oh,  really? 

Rothwell:  Yes.   Rob  Wert,  who  later  served  as  president  of  Mills,  was  then 
with  the  Carnegie  Corporation  in  New  York.   He  was  on  their  staff. 
I  had  talked  with  Rob  about  getting  some  grants  for  Mills.   Rob 
had  something  to  do  with  arranging  that  course  at  Harvard ,  and 
providing  money  to  support  it,  and  he  said,  "Why  don't  you  go  up 
there?   It  would  be  good  preparation  for  the  Mills  job."  Rob 
belonged  at  Stanford  and  was  on  loan  at  that  time  to  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.   I  said,  "Well,  we'd  love  to  go." 

So  Ginny  and  I  went  up  and  were  part  of  this  good  behavior 
school.   We  called  it  the  good  behavior  school  because  it  was 
all  done  on  a  case  study  basis,  which  is  always  used  at  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business.   In  every  case,  the  president  got 
into  deep  trouble  of  one  kind  or  another,  or  his  wife  got  him 
into  deep  trouble.   We  came  out  of  it  shivering. 
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Chall:     This  is  before  you — 

Rothwell:   This  was  before  we  really  had  taken  the  job.   It  was  a  very  good 
experience.   We  met  some  wonderful  people,  and  we  put  our  notes 
all  together. 

Chall:     You  could  evaluate,  "How  did  I  make  this  mistake?" 

Rothwell:   Anyway,  if  you  did  make  a  mistake,  you  knew  that  you  were  not 

alone.   And  you  learned  literally,  how  to  avoid  a  lot  of  mistakes 
that  other  people  had  made  before  you.   It  was  an  excellent 
thing  to  do.   I  don't  know  whether  they're  still  doing  it  or 
not. 

Chall:     Beyond  that,  what  kind  of  preparation  is  involved? 

Rothwell:   It's  really  administrative  skill  that  you  need.   This  is  one 

thing  that  you  don't  get  much  chance  to  do  unless  you're  given 
an  administrative  position.   Mine  started  when  I  became  the 
high  school  principal  in  Newburg.   Then  I  had  to  figure  among 
other  things,  budget,  and  that  continued  after  I  went  to  the 
University  of  Oregon,  but  more  after  I  got  to  Stanford,  where 
I  found  myself  thrown  into  positions  of  working  with  people  who 
had  to  handle  the  administration.   Then  I  discovered,  actually, 
that  I  kept  being  thrust  into  administrative  jobs. 

I  think  that  maybe  this  is  where  I  belong  rather  than  in 
a  straight  scholarly  job.   I  always  wanted  to —  I  kept  saying 
to  my  wife  that  here  I  have  a  Ph.D.,  I'm  not  using  it  adequately. 
That's  the  way  it  was.   But  I  think  it  was  useful  to  have  a 
Ph.D.  We  had  to  have  it.   You  should  have.   But  you  would 
certainly  have  to  have  some  capacity  for  administration,  which 
is  the  thing  that  was  driven  home  to  us  at  the  Harvard  seminar. 

Chall:     You  just  can't  come  up  to  the  presidency  of  a  college  without  it. 
Rothwell:  No. 

Chall:     If  you  had  graduate  students  who  aspired — men  or  women — who 
aspired  to  be  college  presidents,  what  kind  of  preparation 
would  you  counsel  for  them? 

Rothwell:   I  would  hope  they  were  building  on  a  good  liberal  arts  education 
to  begin  with.   And  then  I  would  hope  that  they  in  their  graduate 
work,  would  have  had  some  opportunity  to  engage  in  advanced 
teaching,  and  would  also  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  kind  of 
academic  as  well  as  financial  problems  that  colleges  and  univer 
sities  must  go  through.   And  in  fact,  it  would  be  useful  if 
they  had  had  a  little  experience  in  having  to  deal  with  financing 
of  an  institution. 
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Rothwell: 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 

Chall : 
Rothwell: 


Chall: 


Rothwell; 


Chall: 


Rothwell: 


They  would  have  to  know  how  to  deal  with  the  inevitable  kinds 
of  problems  that  arise,  behavioral  problems,  both  in  faculty 
and  students,  which  I  found  I  had  to  do.   And  you  would  have  to 
give  them  the  kind  of  a  course  which  we  had  at  Harvard,  in  which 
in  every  case,  the  president  had  gotten  into  deep  trouble.   We 
didn't  have  a  single  case  that  was  a  success.   [chuckles] 

I  see,  so  you  really  had  some  problems  to  solve. 

What  we  did  was  to  meet  and  say,  "How  would  you  have  solved  this 
problem?"  This  was  excellent  experience  for  us.   I  didn't  really 
have  anything  at  Mills  that  was  as  bad  as  some  of  the  problems 
that  we  studied  at  Harvard. 


Now  women  aspire  to  be  college  presidents, 
drawbacks  to  that? 


Are  there  any  special 


Oh,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  image  that  Aurelia  Reinhardt 
created  for  Mills  was  one  that  every  woman  who  has  any  adminis 
trative  capacity  in  the  academic  field  should  look  at  very  hard 
because  she  was  a  first-rate  college  president. 

fi 

Do  you  have  any  theories  about  the  qualities  of  the  personality 
of  a  college  president? 

Yes,  I  do.   I  would  say  that  he  has  to  be — he  or  she — has  to 
have  an  essential  toughness  to  face  all  of  the  hard  things, 
both  the  personal  and  the  financial,  in  terms  of  all  of  the 
physical  problems  of  a  college  or  university  campus,  and  all 
of  the  personal  problems.   You  have  to  have  enough  human  insight 
to  understand  what's  going  on  inside  the  student,  and  inside  the 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  in  your  administrative  staff  so  that 
you  can  better  work  with  them. 

Do  you  recall  any  administrators  whom  you  watched  or  with  whom 
you  worked  as  you  were  going  up  through  the  ranks  whom  you  might 
consider  role  models? 

Well,  yes.   A  man  whose  name  I  cannot  immediately  recall  who 
had  been  president  of  the  University  of  Utah,  then  went  to  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  and  from  there  went  to 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Michigan.   I  would  have  to 
dig  up  his  name  from  Virginia's  little  diary.   We  were  at  a 
meeting  with  him.   [It  was  0.  Meredith  Wilson,  E.R.] 

This  man  had  all  of  these  qualities  that  I'm  mentioning. 
You  have  to  have  a  very  deep  sense  of  public  relations  because 
you  have  so  many  constituencies  as  a  college  president.   You've 
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Rothwell:   got  your  faculty.   You  have  the  trustees.   You  have  your  groups 
that  are  associated  with  the  college.   The  Associate  Council 
at  Mills,  for  example.   This  is  comprised  of  women,  not  connected 
with  the  college,  prestigious  women  who've  achieved,  and  who  come 
together  on  a  volunteer  basis  to  meet  and  work  with  the  college. 
I  really  think  they  could  do  more  work  than  they  do  with  the 
college.   But  you  have  to  deal  with  a  group  like  this. 

Then  personal  idiosyncrasies  on  the  part  of  members  of  your 
faculty  that  you  have  to  cope  with.   You  have  occasional  problems 
of  faculty  conduct  which  you  have  to  deal  with.   You  have  to  have 
a  lot  of  patience  because  sometimes  it  takes  months  to  deal  with 
a  problem  that  you  thought  might  take  three  days.   And  it  will 
continue  and  may  even  grow  into  something  larger  than  you  had 
anticipated. 

You're  always  up  against  prejudices  of  other  people.   You 
have  to  be  able  to  understand  those  prejudices.   And  you  have  to 
strip  them  away  and  look  at  the  person  who  has  the  prejudices  and 
see  what  that  person's  capabilities  are  because  each  year  you 
face  the  problem  of  tenure.   You  get  a  person  who  is  coming  up 
for  tenure.   You  get  the  faculty  evaluations.   And  they  are  the 
ones  who  propose  this  person  for  tenure.   Then  you  have  to  decide 
whether  this  person  is  worthy  of  tenure.   You've  got  to  be  very 
tough  with  yourself  in  your  judgment.   You've  got  to  think, 
"It's  not  just  my  judgment,  it's  a  judgment  for  the  college,  for 
its  future  that  I'm  making.   I'm  simply  an  instrument  in  this 
process."  If  you  don't  do  that,  and  if  your  own  personality 
figures  too  much,  you  can  get  into  trouble.   So  I  think  that's 
a  quality  that  is  very  important. 

There  were  several  members  of  the  Mills  faculty  that  I 
could  work  with  very  closely  for  whom  I  have  great  admiration, 
which  was  always  a  joy  and  a  pleasure. 
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VI  EASTON  ROTHWELL'S  MANY  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  AND  INTERESTS 


The  Asia  Foundation,  1967-1969//// 


Rothwell:   I  hadn't  been  there  in  Inverness  very  long  before  I  went  to  work 
with  the  Asia  Foundation.   Haydn  Williams,  who  is  the  president 
of  the  foundation,  asked  me  if  I  would  join  them  and  go  out  to 
Asia.   He  wanted  me  to  take  on  two  responsibilities,  one  being 
their  representative  in  the  Philippines,  and  then  their  general 
education  advisor  to  get  around  to  all  the  posts,  which  meant 
about  thirteen  different  places  in  Asia. 

I  said,  "Well,  I  don't  think  I  could  do  justice  to  both  of 
those.   I  can't  be  working  in  the  Philippines  and  get  out  and 
do  the  broader  job."  Actually,  I  was  wrong.   I  think  it  would 
have  been  better  had  I  done  that.   But  what  I  did  was  to  get  the 
roving  assignment.   Ginny  and  I  for  two  years  were  moving  all 
over  East  Asia.   We  had  been  in  Inverness  only  about  six  months 
before  we  took  off  on  the  new  job.   Then  we  got  a  wholly  new 
education. 

Chall:     I'd  really  like  to  hear  about  that  in  fairly  good  detail. 
Rothwell:  You'll  hear  about  it  in  detail. 

Chall:     I  don't  know  anything  about  that  kind  of  work.   I  don't  even 
know  about  the  Asia  Foundation  except  as  a  name. 

Rothwell:   I'll  start  by  telling  you  about  Haydn  Williams,  whom  I  first 

met  at  the  Fletcher  School,  and  who  came  out  to  the  University 
of  Washington.   He  called  me  up  one  day  and  said,  "I've  been 
invited  to  become  president  of  the  Asia  Foundation.   Is  it  a 
job  I  should  take?"  I  told  him  I  thought  by  all  means  he 
should  take  it. 
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Rothwell 


Chall: 
Rothwell; 

Chall : 
Rothwell: 


Chall : 
Rothwell 


There  was  a  background  there  which  I  don't  think  I  need  go  into 
that  preceded  Haydn  Williams 's  coming.   He  has  been  there  ever 
since.   He's  still  president.   Almost  as  soon  as  I  left  Mills, 
Haydn  approached  and  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  go  out  to  Asia. 

That  was  a  whole  new  life  and  a  whole  new  experience.   I 
made  an  arrangement  which  was  very  advantageous  for  me.   I  took 
much  less  salary  than  I  had  been  getting  at  Mills,  with  the 
understanding  that  my  way  would  be  paid  wherever  I  had  to  go — 
well,  they  do  that  anyway — but,  that  Virginia  could  go  with  me, 
and  that  her  way  would  be  paid.   That  was  a  better  financial 
arrangement  anyway.   I  had  had  to  travel  too  much  without  her. 
I  just  said  to  myself,  "I'm  not  going  to  do  that.   If  I'm  going 
to  have  this  experience,  she's  going  to  have  it  too." 

How  many  years  did  you  spend  with  the  Asia  Foundation  beyond 
your  two  years  of  travel? 


I  went  out  for  an  eighteen-month  tour, 
was  out  for  about  two  years  with  them, 
several  times  since  then. 


And  I  think  actually  I 
We've  gone  back  to  Asia 


What's  Asia,  in  terms  of  the  Asia  Foundation? 

Asia  Foundation  covers  all  the  countries  of  East  and  South  Asia 
with  a  few  exceptions.   It  couldn't  include  China,  and  still 
does  not  formally  include  China,  although  the  foundation  sends 
people  there  from  time  to  time  now.   I  don't  think  they  have 
an  office  yet  in  Peking.   And  it  did  not  include  India,  for 
reasons  I  do  not  wholly  understand.   I  was  told  that  some 
authorities  in  India  thought  the  Asia  Foundation  was  communist. 
That  was  ridiculous.   (Ginny  and  I  while  out  there  did,  however, 
visit  India  and  Nepal  and  other  countries  in  South  Asia.) 

Do  they  have  an  office  in  Taiwan  somewhere? 

They  have  an  office  in  Taiwan,  yes.   We  lived  first  in  the 
Philippines.   The  plane  fare  from  there  was  so  high  to  every 
place  else,  that  we  moved  from  Manila  to  Hong  Kong,  and  made 
Hong  Kong  our  headquarters  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.   That 
was  a  very  interesting  experience  for  us.   From  there  we 
traveled  up  as  far  north  as  Korea,  as  far  south  as  Indonesia, 
and  then  west  as  far  as  Afghanistan. 

So  we  saw  a  lot  of  Asia  while  we  were  there.   We  went 

back  to  Europe  a  few  years  ago,  taking  our  sixteen-year-old 

granddaughter  with  us,  and  found  that  Asia  is  to  us  much  more 
interesting  than  Europe. 
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Chall: 


Rothwell: 


What  was  your  assignment? 
Foundation  set  up  to  do? 


Well,  first  of  all,  what  is  the  Asia 


Chall: 
Rothwell ; 


Chall: 


Rothwell: 


Chall: 


Well,  it  has  a  limited  budget.   It  has  both  money  that  is  given 
to  it  and  funds  from  various  agencies  of  the  national  government 
in  Washington.   It's  purpose  is  to  assist  Asian  countries  in 
their  growth  and  development.   The  work  is  not  in  huge  under 
takings.   We  were  working  with  leadership  in  various  things.   I 
was  working  with  college  and  university  people  principally. 

On  educational  problems? 

On  education.   But  the  Asia  Foundation  did  other  very  useful 
things.   There  was  no  codified  law  in  Vietnam.   We  put  up  the 
money,  the  foundation  put  up  the  money,  to  enable  the  Vietnamese 
to  codify  their  laws.   I  worked  also  with  the  libraries  in  Viet 
nam.   And  they  were  pretty  skimpy. 

I  went  out  to  Bali  when  I  was  in  Indonesia.   There  is  a 
university  on  Bali,  by  the  way.   And  it's  run  by  the  man  who  is 
a  physician  and  the  head  of  the  hospital,  a  fine,  fine  person. 
Speaks  fluent  English,  is  a  superb  doctor,  and  is  having  to 
handle  all  kinds  of  problems  there.   He  was  also  president  of 
the  university,  Udayana  University,  named  after  a  former  king. 

I  went  in  to  look  at  their  library.   There  were  thirteen 
books  on  the  shelf  in  the  social  sciences.   So  I  said,  "Well, 
you  need  a  few  books."  He  was  such  an  intelligent  person.   He 
said,  "Oh,  we  need  so  much  help."  They'll  get  it.   They'll 
work  their  way  out  because  the  Indonesians  are  very,  very  bright 
people. 

How  would  he  get  more  books?   If  you  recognized  the  need  for 
more  books,  would  you  indicate  this  to  the  foundation? 

I  certainly  would.   I  did  report  that  at  home,  because  one  thing 
the  Asia  Foundation  does  is  send  books  throughout  Asia.   A  huge 
number  of  books  goes  out  every  year.   Sometimes  they're  mis 
placed.   When  we  were  in  Vietnam,  where  very  little  English  is 
spoken,  we  went  around  and  found  a  huge  number  of  English  dic 
tionaries  in  the  libraries. 

Weren't  you  in  Vietnam  during  the  war? 


Rothwell:  Yes,  the  war  was  going  on. 

Chall:     There's  not  very  much  one  can  do  during  a  war,  is  there? 
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Rothwell: 


Chall: 

Rothwell; 
Chall : 

Rothwell ; 

Chall: 

Rothwell; 
Chall: 

Rothwell; 

Chall: 
Chall: 


There  was  an  awful  lot  we  could  do.   That's  another  story,  which 
perhaps  I  ought  to  get  into  next  time  we  get  together. 

I  made  two  or  three  trips  out  there.   My  last  trip,  I  went 
out  to  serve  AID  (Agency  for  International  Development) ,  and 
worked  with  them  in  Saigon.   That  was  also  while  the  war  was 
still  going  on.   Then  we  came  home.   And  after  we  came  home  we 
finally  settled  down.   And  we  have  spent  most  of  the  rest  of 
our  years  at  Inverness. 

The  experience  in  Asia  was  rich  and  rewarding  about  which 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  say. 

All  right,  we'll  go  into  detail  next  time.   Then  we  can  discuss 
what  you're  doing  now,  because  I  know  that  you're  just  not  sitting 
around  twiddling  your  thumbs. 

Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  doing. 

The  next  time  we  meet  will  be  early  in  July,  because  I  am  going 
to  be  away  until  the  eighteenth  of  June,  and  you  are  going  to  be 
away. 

We're  going  away  too.   We're  leaving  on  the  tenth  of  June.   Let's 
wait  until  after  the  Fourth  of  July.   I'm  going  to  Portland — to 
Reed.   I  couldn't  turn  it  down.   Reed  is  giving  me  what  they  call 
a  distinguished  service  award. 


That's  not  an  honorary  degree, 
give  honorary  degrees. 


I  don't  know  whether  they  still 


I  have  an  honorary  degree  from  Reed. 

You  do?  They  can't  give  you  another  one.   I  think  that  should 
be  a  very  exciting  commencement  and  reunion.   I  noticed  that 
your  class  [1924]  is  part  of  the  reunion. 

My  class  is  part  of  it,  yes.   I  don't  know  how  many  will  be 
there.   This  is  our  sixtieth.   If  four  or  five  show  up,  that's 
going  to  be  pretty  good.   [Actually,  about  thirty  showed  up.  E.R.] 

You'll  probably  be  one  of  the  more  vigorous  ones  in  sight. 
[Interview  7:  July  16,  1984]« 

I  wanted  to  find  out  a  little  about  the  Reed  reunion,  how  that 
went,  what  you  did,  whom  you  saw,  how  you  felt. 
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Rothwell:   The  Reed  reunion  was  very  good.   I  was  given,  as  you  know,  a 
distinguished  service  award.   I  told  them  I  didn't  understand 
why  that  happened,  all  of  us  served;  I  didn't  know  what  dis 
tinguished  service  meant.   At  all  events,  that  was  very  pleasant. 
We  had  a  short  time  there,  and  then  we  vacationed  in  Oregon  for 
a  while  at  Cultus  Lake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  Cascades,  a 
lovely  place.   There  is  a  little  resort  there.   We  had  a  lovely 
cabin  right  on  the  lake.   We  had  our  daughter  and  granddaughter 
with  us.   That  was  fun. 

Chall:     How  did  Reed  look  to  you? 

Rothwell:   Reed  was  in  great  shape,  I  think.   Things  are  going  well.   Paul 
Bragdon,  the  president,  had  a  reception  at  their  home.   I  was 
there  with  Virginia,  Anne,  and  Heather  and  had  a  very  pleasant, 
delightful  time.   I  have  a  sister  living  in  Portland.   She  was 
with  us,  of  course,  my  sister  Helen  Wildennan.   And  it  was  all 
in  all  a  very  pleasant  trip. 

Then  I  had  to  return  to  the  world  of  reality. 


At  Home  in  Inverness 


Chall:     What  was  that? 

Rothwell:   Getting  back  to  our  home  and  finding  that  the  water  supply  had 
been  interrupted  and  the  well  was  dry. 

Chall:     That's  sharp  reality. 

Rothwell:  Which  it  never  had  been  before.   But  we  succeeded  in  getting 

the  water  back  and  getting  our  tanks  filled  again.   We  have  to 
live  on  well  water;  our  well  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
deep,  so  we  have  to  pump  it  up. 

Chall:     What  happened  to  it?  Why  did  it  run  dry? 

Rothwell:  Well,  I  think  there  was  some  electronic  mishandling  by  people 

who  didn't  know  enough  about  wells  or  didn't  know  how  to  operate 
the  rather  complicated  machinery  that's  involved  in  getting  the 
well  to  operate.   This  is  part  of  living  in  the  country  which 
we  love  and  which  most  of  our  city  friends  don't  understand. 

Chall:     I'm  sure  they  don't. 
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Rothwell:  We  have  such  marvelous  things.   Our  entertainment  in  the  evening, 
as  dusk  begins  to  come,  are  the  little  animals  that  come  into 
our  yard  to  feed.   One  time  we  had  three  foxes  and  six  racoons 
eating  out  of  the  same  dish  at  the  same  time.   [laughter]   And 
the  other  day  we  had  a  skunk  that  came  in  to  join  the  party. 
It  chased  all  the  others  away.   I  have  the  area  so  lighted  that 
in  the  evening  we  can  turn  the  lights  into  the  front  yard,  and 
turn  the  lights  off  in  the  house  and  watch  the  whole  proceeding. 
We  put  food  out  for  them. 


Chall: 


What  do  they  eat? 


Rothwell:  We  just  feed  them  kibble,  dog  food.   They  all  come,  the  animals, 
to  get  it. 


Saigon  During  the  Vietnam  War//// 


Chall:     We  can  now  talk  a  little  more  about  the  Asia  Foundation  and 
your  experiences  in  Saigon  during  the  war. 

Rothwell:  Well,  I  actually  concluded  my  work  with  the  Asia  Foundation 
there.   And  I  told  of  my  work  with  the  educational  system  in 
Vietnam.  While  the  war  was  going  on,  it  extended  all  the  way 
from  the  University  of  Hue  on  the  north — right  at  the  DMZ 
(demilitarized  zone) ,  down  to  the  extreme  south,  to  Cantho 
where  I  worked  with  the  people  there. 

I  enjoyed  my  work  with  the  university  people,  but  found 
that  the  University  of  Saigon  had  an  enormous  enrollment,  some 
thing  like  eighty  thousand  students,  most  of  whom  never  showed 
up  on  the  campus.  They  could  go  buy  professors'  notes.   They 
could  study  at  home.   They  could  take  written  examinations. 
And  they  could  get  degrees.   There's  a  real  economic  advantage 
in  getting  a  degree  because  it  broadens  your  employment  oppor 
tunities.   And  many  of  them  came  for  that  purpose.   I  didn't 
feel  they  were  getting  a  very  good  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Saigon  there  was  a  Buddhist  univer 
sity  named  Van  Hahn.   It  had  a  Buddhist  faculty  and  rector.   I 
learned  to  know  the  rector,  Thich  Minn  Chao,  and  became  very 
fond  of  him.   I  also  learned  to  appreciate  the  quality  of 
education  which  was  being  offered  at  Van  Hahn.   It  was  a  quite 
good  general  education  in  all  fields,  but  with  the  opportunity 
to  specialize.   The  facilities  were  limited  and  some  of  the 
classes  were  too  large,  but  the  rector  and  his  staff  and 
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Rothwell:   faculty  were  doing  their  best  to  give  a  sound  education.   In 

my  last  conversations  with  him,  the  rector  presented  me  a  plan 
for  expanding  the  university  to  help  meet  Saigon's  desperate 
need  for  higher  education.   I  do  not  know  what  has  happened 
to  him  or  to  the  university  since  the  Communists  prevailed. 

Ginny  and  I  were  once  invited  to  have  dinner  at  the  univer 
sity  and  had  a  delightful  time.   We  had  an  excellent  meal.   As 
you  probably  know,  the  Buddhists  don't  eat  meat.   Still  they 
served  us  patties  made  of  some  substance,  probably  soy  bean, 
that  tasted  precisely  as  though  it  were  meat.   I  don't  under 
stand  how  they  did  it. 

The  rector  told  me  a  true  story  that  is  worth  preserving. 
He  was  invited  to  join  a  group  of  Asian  university  heads  in  a 
tour  of  American  colleges  and  universities.   When  they  reached 
Washington,  they  were  invited  to  the  White  House  to  meet  the 
president,  Lyndon  Johnson.   My  friend  was  wearing  his  normal 
saffron  robes  and  thus  was  somewhat  conspicuous.   He  told  me 
laughingly  that  the  president,  who  wanted  to  be  photographed 
with  him,  yelled  to  him  across  the  room:  "Hey,  Monk."  My 
experiences  with  this  intelligent,  humble,  but  broadly  able 
man  were  among  the  most  delightful  and  meaningful  that  I  had 
in  Asia. 

The  political  situation  was  bad  when  we  were  there.   And 
we  knew  that.   We  also  knew  that  the  military  situation  in  it 
self  was  bad.   There  was  too  much  corruption,  which  I  actually 
saw  on  the  political  side.   I  don't  know  how  much  there  was  on 
the  military  side.   These  were  things  that  would  have  to  be 
dealt  with  in  order  to  achieve  a  first  class  educational  situ 
ation.   I  worked  with  the  boards  of  most  universities  and  with 
the  minister  of  education  very  closely.   When  Vietnam  fell,  the 
minister  himself  was  forced  to  resign  because  of  the  situation, 
and  a  man  whom  I  had  gotten  to  know  down  at  the  University  of 
Cantho  in  the  south,  accepted  the  job.   He  loyally  held  on  to 
that  job  through  the  whole  crisis.   And  so  far  as  I  know  he's 
still  in  what's  called  a  re-education  camp  somewhere  inside 
Vietnam.   A  very  wonderful  person  in  character,  as  I  think  his 
predecessor  had  not  been,  and  as  the  president,  Thieu,  certainly 
was  not. 

Chall:     Wouldn't  it  have  been  very  difficult  to  consider  the  problems 
of  higher  education  in  a  country  at  war? 

Rothwell:   Well,  some  things,  yes.   I  found  working  with  the  Buddhist, 

and  his  institution,  was  very  worthwhile  in  dealing  with  that 
situation.   They  did  it  well.   I  felt  I  had  accomplished  a 
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Rothwell:   good  deal  up  in  Hue  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Chau.   He  has  a 
much  longer  name  than  that.   But  that's  his  surname.   I  got 
acquainted  with  him  there.   His  wife,  Trai,  was  the  best 
corporation  lawyer  in  Saigon.   Ginny  and  I  helped  that  family 
get  out  of  Saigon  when  the  crash  came.   Finally  I  got  them 
here  from  Paris. 

You  see,  the  French  had  once  controlled  Vietnam  and  the 
French  influence  was  still  very  large.   When  they  made  their 
way  out  of  Saigon,  Chau  and  his  family  couldn't  find  their  way 
straight  to  the  United  States,  so  they  went  to  Paris.   Then  they 
had  a  limited  stay  in  Paris. 

Our  one-time  ambassador  in  Saigon,  Ellsworth  Bunker,  helped 
and  we  got  them  out  of  Paris. 

Chall:     What  is  he  doing  in  this  country? 

Rothwell:  He  is  the  vice-president  of  Notre  Dame  University  in  charge  of 
all  graduate  work  and  all  research.  So  my  judgment  wasn't  too 
bad. 

Chall:     Wouldn't  the  war  affect  what  you  could  accomplish  in  the  colleges 
with  respect  to  educational  reform? 

Rothwell:  Well,  pretty  much,  although  that  was  not  the  feeling  they  had  on 
the  campuses.   That  was  not  the  feeling  you  had  when  you  talked 
to  people.   You  had  a  feeling  they  didn't  know  there  was  a  war 
going  on  in  many  places.   I  knew  there  was  a  war  going  on. 
There  was  a  sort  of  subconscious  recognition  of  it.   But,  as  I 
think  I  told  you,  one  of  the  things  that  used  to  delight  Virginia 
and  me  in  Saigon  was  watching  the  Vietnamese  girls  ride  to  work 
each  morning.   They  all  wore  an  ao  dai,  pronounced  ow-dzai,  a 
flowing  two  panel  skirt. 

In  Buddhist  countries  white,  not  black,  is  the  color  for 
age.   Therefore,  the  girls  would  wear  bright  colors,  avoiding 
white.   They  would  be  riding  their  bicycles  to  work,  their  hair 
in  back  of  them,  rolled  into  a  little  knot  here  [gestures] ,  and 
a  lovely  hat  on,  and  gloves.   All  these  girls,  as  they  rode  down 
the  street  on  their  bicycles,  even  while  the  war  was  going  on, 
were  most  attractive.   At  night  we  would  see  the  "fireflies" 
(so-called  firefly  helicopters)  going  over  and  searching. 
Even  when  bombs  were  occasionally  going  off,  people  seemed  to 
live  a  normal  life. 
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The  National  War  College,  1952 


Rothwell: 


Chall: 


Rothwell; 


Chall: 


Rothwell: 


Did  I  give  you  the  National  War  College  experience? 
we  do  that? 

No,  we  haven't  talked  about  it  yet. 


Why  don't 


It  was  in  1952.   And  it  was  Wally  Sterling,  the  president  of 
Stanford,  who  got  me  into  this.   Wally  had  been  there  earlier.  - 
They  wanted  Wally  to  come  back,  he  didn't  want  to  go,  couldn't 
get  away.   At  Wally 's  suggestion  they  asked  me  if  I  would  be 
interested.   I  said  I  would.   So  I  went  back  for  a  term  of 
service  as  a  civilian  faculty  member  of  the  National  War  College. 
Since  I  was  there,  its  name  has  been  changed  to  the  National 
Defense  University. 

What  did  you  teach? 

During  the  shorter  first  semester  (September  to  Christmas)  the 
educational  program  concentrated  upon  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  problems  the  students  would  later  have  to  face — 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  civilian  population  or  possibly  when 
administering  territory  occupied  during  war.   The  strictly 
military  substance  was,  at  that  time,  confined  to  a  longer  second 
semester. 

The  students  were  all  at  the  rank  of  colonel  (army  and  air 
force  colonels  and  navy  and  coast  guard  captains).   There  were 
a  few  civilians  from  the  Department  of  State,  the  Central  Intel 
ligence  Agency  and  some  other  agencies.   They  were,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  a  fine  group  of  men  to  work  with.   The  policy 
has  now  been  changed  and  the  civilian  instructors  stay  throughout 
the  year. 

Each  of  us  civilians  was  teamed  up  with  a  military  person. 
My  partner  was  Colonel  Harry  Paxson,  who  had  earlier  served  as 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.   We  became  good 
friends,  as  did  our  wives.   Some  years  later  we  visited  the 
Paxsons  in  Santa  Barbara  not  long  before  Harry  moved  to  a 
civilian  job  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

I  later  was  asked  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Consultants  of  the  War  College.   We  were  responsible  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.   Dr.  Henry  Wriston,  then  President 
Emeritus  of  Brown  University,  was  also  a  member  of  the  board. 
During  one  board  meeting  we  were  all  invited  to  attend  a  program 
at  which  a  series  of  student  teams  were  reporting  what  steps  they 
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Rothwell:   had  taken  to  handle  a  critical  situation  that  involved  some 

fighting.   One  of  the  team  heads,  an  army  colonel,  was  reporting 
for  his  group.   He  was  both  brash  and  thin.   When  he  had  finished, 
Dr.  Wriston  leaned  over  and  said:   "A  total  mobilization  of 
cliches,"  with  which  I  wholly  agreed. 

At  the  time  I  was  there,  they  segregated  the  courses,  and 
we  civilian  instructors  were  there  only  one  term.   We  were  dealing 
basically  with  political,  social,  and  economic  problems,  the  non- 
military  aspects  of  what  the  military  would  have  to  face.   We 
were  trying  to  help  educate  these  men  to  understand  better  some 
of  the  civilian  responsibilities  they  would  have  to  carry.   They 
were  all  fellows  who  were  headed  up.  Many  of  them  went  on  to 
become  generals  and  admirals. 

We  were  dealing  basically  with  problems  of  the  society  or 
social  order.   These  colonels  and  navy  captains  were  learning  to 
recognize  their  place  in  the  whole  national  setting.   They  were 
being  trained  to  know  better  their  relationship  to  all  other 
parts  of  the  social  order.   They  were  to  identify  and  cope  with 
the  structure  and  processes  of  society,  how  to  handle  the  socio 
logical  problems,  the  political  problems,  the  economic  problems, 
and  all  the  other  non-military  aspects  that  they  would  have  to 
confront. 

Chall:     Was  this  to  train  them  for  handling  problems  in  occupied  countries 
or  trust  territories? 

Rothwell:  Not  quite.   We  were  dealing  principally  with  the  United  States. 
But  we  did  deal  with  other  countries.   Let  me  return  to  my 
teaching  period  and  tell  you  a  story  that  really  belongs  here. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  commandant  of  the  college,  who  was  a 
major  general.  Major  General  Henry  Bull  was  in  command  when  I 
was  teaching  there. 

Because  of  my  earlier  associations  with  Alger  Hiss,  my 
clearance  was  delayed.   I  had  been  cleared  for  top  secret  in  the 
State  Department.   But  this  was  some  years  after  I  had  left 
State. 

General  Bull's  nickname  was  "Pink"  Bull.   He  wasn't  a  very 
tall  man.   He  had  reddish  hair.   He  was  an  absolutely  marvelous 
man;  a  superb  person.   One  day  I  said  to  him,  "When  I  came  here, 
I  couldn't  get  my  clearance  because  I  had  run  into  a  little 
problem."  He  said,  "Well,  you  haven't  been  cleared  yet."  Here 
I  was  completing  my  term.   He  said,  "But  I  just  liked  your  looks." 
[laughs]  My  clearance  reached  General  Bull  soon  after  that  con 
versation. 
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Chall:     That  doesn't  sound  like  the  stereotypical  army  general. 

Rothwell:   He  was  that  kind  of  a  man.   He  had  seen  the  records  of  my 

Washington  career.   He  had  seen  everything  there  was.   I  found 
the  classes  very  interesting.   There  was  a  little  rivalry  among 
the  groups. 

Chall :     You  were  there  for  one  year? 

Rothwell:   Just  one  semester,  September  until  January. 

Chall:     Did  you  have  to  move  to  Washington? 

Rothwell:  We  lived  in  Alexandria.   We  had  friends  formerly  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  who  were  living  in  Alexandria.   By  coincidence,  they 
were  going  to  be  gone  all  the  time  that  we  were  to  be  there.   So 
we  lived  in  their  beautiful  Alexandria  home  and  had  a  great  time. 

Chall:     Were  the  military  men  students  for  one  year  or  more? 

Rothwell:  Yes.   They  came  to  the  National  War  College  on  a  one-year  stint. 
They  were  students  for  one  year.   One  of  those  men  who  was  in 
my  class  has  retired.   He  was  a  foreign  service  officer  with 
experience  in  Germany.   He  lives  over  there  across  the  bay,  in 
Marin  County . 

Chall:     Was  this  the  first  exposure  for  these  men  to  the  social  sciences? 

Rothwell:   I  doubt  that.   Even  in  the  military  academies  there  was  consider 
able  sound  teaching  in  the  social  sciences.   It  was  too  bad  that 
these  civilian  programs  were  offered  only  in  the  shorter  first 
semester  at  the  War  College.   Today  that  has  changed.   Now,  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  the  civilian  instructors  remain  throughout  the 
year.   This  is  a  much  better  idea.   And  today  they  commingle  the 
military  and  the  civilian  aspects  of  the  curriculum  throughout 
the  year. 

We  all  taught  the  same  thing  in  this  curriculum.   We  kept 
the  same  class  membership  throughout  the  semester.   There  were 
about  six  of  us  civilians  working  with  the  military  instructional 
staff.  Colonel  Harry  Paxson  worked  with  me  throughout  my  stay.   The 
civilian  problems  were  important  ones.   We  might  be  dealing,  let 
us  say,  with  the  problems  of  political  administration.   And  we 
were  dealing  with  them  on  the  municipal  level,  on  the  state  level, 
and  at  a  national  level.   And  we  came  to  grips  with  many  of  the 
problems  that  might  be  involved.   They  had  to  understand  the 
whole  relationship  between  the  military  and  civilian  aspects  of 
what  their  activities  might  entail.   They  had  to  know  what  obli 
gations  they  have  to  the  United  States,  to  its  people,  and  to 
its  government,  and  how  these  relationships  work. 
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Rothwell:   We  had  very  cordial  relationships  between  the  military  and 
civilian  staff  members.   We  used  to  discuss  very  openly  the 
problems  of  "the  military  mind"  among  ourselves  and  with  our 
students.   When  we  got  together  with  some  of  the  faculty  and 
some  of  the  students  we  had  some  wonderful  bull  sessions.   We 
also  enjoyed  some  fine  social  relationships. 

Chall :     It  must  have  been  a  most  interesting  experience. 

Rothwell:  Yes,  it  certainly  was.   Later  on,  as  I  have  said,  I  served  a 

term  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Consultants  of  the  War  College. 
That,  too,  was  rewarding.   I  then  gained  insight  into  the 
operations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


The  Fulbright  Conference,  1954 
[Interview  8:  July  26,  1984 ]## 


Chall:     Tell  me  about  your  being  a  delegate  to  the  Fulbright  Conference 
in  1954.   That  was  in  London  or  at  Oxford? 

Rothwell:   It  was  at  Cambridge  actually.   I  don't  know  why  I  was  selected. 
But  I  was.   It  was  a  very  interesting  group  that  went  over  there 
including,  among  others,  David  Truman  who  was  later  considered 
for  the  presidency  of  Columbia  University  and  actually  became 
president  of  the  college  from  which  Mrs.  Mills  graduated,  Mount 
Holyoke.   He  was  on  the  trip  with  his  wife  and  young  son.   We 
had  Anne  with  us,  our  daughter.   Also  in  the  group  were  Lowell 
Harris  and  family  from  Columbia  University. 

Chall:     How  long  did  the  conference  last? 

Rothwell:  The  conference  lasted,  I  think,  about  five  weeks.   It  was  a  long 

one.  We  had  British,  Scottish,  and  Welsh  delegates.  And  the  chairman  was 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Cambridge,  in  the  college  that  was 
offering  American  history  and  American  studies.   So  that  was  the 
reason  that  we  were  brought  there,  really  to  deal  with  the 
programs  of  American  studies  in  our  universities  and  to  compare 
them  with  the  British  programs. 

The  British  institutions  were  feeling  a  need  for  more 
emphasis  upon  American  history,  sociology,  and  political  science. 
This  was  one  way  of  getting  it. 

Chall:     What  were  you  doing?  Planning  curricula? 
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Rothwell:   No,  we  weren't  planning  curricula.   We  were  just  discussing 
these  subjects  as  things  that  could  be  taught  in  college  and 
what  we  did  about  them.   They  were  putting  questions  to  us  about 
why  we  did  it.   And  we  had  to  straighten  ourselves  out  about  why 
we  did  it.   I  should  have  brought  today  a  list  of  the  people  who 
were  there  because  we  have  it  at  home.   Virginia  keeps  that  kind 
of  thing. 

Chall:     In  1954  you  were  at  the  Hoover  Institution.   Did  they  give  you 
a  leave  of  absence  or  was  that  part  of  your  vacation? 

Rothwell:  No,  I  was  given  a  leave  of  absence  for  that  period.  I  was  never 
given  a  vacation  when  I  was  at  the  Hoover  Institution.  This  was 
sort  of  a  substitute  vacation. 

Chall:     None  in  twelve  years?  You  mean  paid  vacations  weren't — 

Rothwell:   I've  never  had  a  paid  vacation  in  all  of  my  academic  experience. 
I  never  have  for  some  reason.   So  much  of  the  reason  was  admin 
istrative.   The  summer  is  the  busiest  time  from  an  administrator's 
standpoint.   You  are  getting  things  organized  for  the  following 
year.   You  just  don't  take  vacations  except  local  ones.   That's 
what  led  Virginia  and  me  to  take  a  place  in  Inverness.   I  was  at 
Mills  and  I  had  to  have  a  place  to  get  away  on  weekends.   And  so 
we  went  up  and  found  a  place  at  Inverness  and  liked  it  so  much  we 
got  a  permanent  place  there,  which  you  have  to  see  sometime. 


The  World  Affairs  Council,  1947— 


Chall:     Yes,  I  would  like  to.   I  can  see  why  you  did  that.   Let's  talk 
about  the  World  Affairs  Council.   I  was  under  the  impression, 
nearly  a  decade  ago  when  I  was  interviewing  Elinor  Heller ,  that 
you  yourself  were  working  on  a  history  of  the  World  Affairs 
Council.   I  don't  know  whether  you  taped  many  interviews,  but 
I  know  that  you  did  talk  to  her  about  the  World  Affairs  Council. 

Rothwell:   Elinor  is  absolutely  right.   I  did  go  to  her.   I  did  an  oral 

history  with  her  on  her  early  days  in  the  World  Affairs  Council. 
Now,  to  the  best  of  ray  knowledge,  that  project  was  never  finished. 
And  those  tapes  lie  unused  at  the  council  headquarters.   We  had 
started  really  to  work  out  a  history  of  the  council.   That  meant 
talking  to  its  founding  members;  she  was  one,  I  was  not.   I  came 
in  about  two  months  after  it  was  founded,  in  "47,  at  the  instiga 
tion  of  Harold  Fisher  who  had  been  the  one  responsible  for  my 
returning  to  Stanford.   It  was  he  who  introduced  me  to  Ellie 
Heller,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
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Chall :     We  do  have — you  probably  already  know  that — we  do  have  a  history 
that  was  written  by  Emma  McLaughlin.   It  is  her  experiences 
with  the  IPR  [Institute  of  Pacific  Relations]  and  the  World 
Affairs  Council  right  up  through  1963.*  That  was  very  thorough. 
I  suppose  that  you  wanted  more  material,  from  others.   Well, 
since  I'm  interviewing  you,  we'll  talk  about  your  experience. 
Harold  Fisher  brought  you  in  in  1947. 

Rothwell:   Harold  Fisher,  that's  right,  introduced  me  to  Georgianna  Stevens, 
and  Ellie  Heller  one  day  and  said,  "These  two  ladies  are  in  the 
World  Affairs  Council,  which  has  just  been  organized.   And  I 
think  you  should  be  there  too."  So,  I  think  the  next  week  I 
went  up  and  joined  it.   I  was  not  a  founder.   I  joined  in  '47 
when  I  came  back  to  the  Hoover.   But  I  was  certainly  not  a 
founder.   Lynn  White,  who  was  my  predecessor  at  Mills,  was  a 
founder,  along  with  a  marvelous  man  who  was  the  provost  at  UC. 

Chall:  Monroe  Deutsch. 
Rothwell:  Monroe  Deutsch. 
Chall:  Having  joined,  what  did  you  then  do? 

Rothwell:   At  that  time,  we  maintained  a  speakers  bureau.   And  I  made  myself 
available  as  a  member  of  the  speakers  bureau.   I  then  went  out 
and  gave  talks  in  subjects  that  I  thought  I  knew  something  about, 
the  UN,  for  example.   At  the  same  time  that  I  was  doing  this  I 
was  a  member  in  the  very  early  days  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  United  Nations,  which  was  organizing  at  about  the  same 
time  in  San  Francisco  and  which  had  some  overlap  in  membership 
with  the  World  Affairs  Council.   I  got  acquainted  with  a  lot  of 
very  interesting  people  in  those  days.   May  I  look  over  this  list? 
[List  of  active  early  members  of  the  World  Affairs  Council 
compiled  by  Emma  McLaughlin] 

Chall:     This  is  a  list  of  the  important  people  in  that  organization. 

Rothwell:  Yes,  it  is.   It  certainly  is.   Those  were  very  interesting  days 
in  the  council  too.   Staley,  Eugene  Staley  was  really  the  man 
who  started  that  council  and  got  it  going  although  it  picked  up 
an  organization  that  had  been  in  being  during  the  war,  and  in 


*See  also  Emma  McLaughlin,  A  Life  in  Community  Service,  an  oral 
history  interview  conducted  in  1965,  1968,  Regional  Oral  History 
Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
1970. 
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Rothwell:   effect  took  over  the  program.   That  was  the  IPR,  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations.   And  the  institute,  as  you  probably  know, 
had  come  under  a  cloud,  being  charged  with  being  communist.   I 
don't  know  how  much  truth  there  was  in  that  because  I  never 
went  to  its  meetings.   I  knew  people  who  were  members  there, 
like  Ellie,  whose  judgment  I  totally  trust.   I  don't  think  she 
was  concerned  about  the  fact  that  it  was  allegedly  communist. 
When  I  joined  the  newly  formed  World  Affairs  Council  in  '47, 
I  was  really  at  the  opening  of  an  impressive  period.* 

Chall:     Then  your  earliest  activities  were,  for  some  time  at  least,  in 
the  speakers  bureau.   Were  you  on  the  board  of  directors? 

Rothwell:   I  guess  I  was  on  the  board  of  directors.   The  board  was  pretty 
small  at  that  time.   I  was  on  the  board.   I  worked  with  them. 
I  helped  organize  the  first  conferences  that  they  held  at 
Asilomar,  and  we  set  patterns  then  that  are  still  being  followed 
today.  We  also  pretty  well  set  a  tone  for  the  organization. 
And  we  had  the  kind  of  people  you  see  on  that  list:  Walter  Haas, 
who  remained  faithful  right  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.   Augus 
tine  Keane,  who  was  one  of  my  great  favorites,  who  lived  in 
Alameda,  an  attorney,  marvelous  man.   Paul  Leonard,  a  close 
friend.   He  was  president  of  San  Francisco  State.   Louis  B. 
Lundborg. 

Chall:     Bank  of  America. 

Rothwell:   Ultimately  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Bank  of  America. 

Emma  [McLaughlin] .   I  had  the  utmost  respect  for  Emma.   She  was 
a  remarkable  woman.   When  the  communist  allegations  against  the 
World  Affairs  Council  began  to  be  heard  in  that  period,  she 
literally  threw  her  body  across  the  road  and  said,  "If  you  want 
to  drive  down  that  road,  you've  got  to  cross  me  first."  And  she 
was  a  highly  respected  Republican  who,  as  you  know,  came  from 
the  Sacramento  valley.   Let's  see,  who  else? 

Chall:     Mrs.  W.  Lister  Rogers.   Dorothy. 

Rothwell:   She  became  a  close  friend,  too.   She  was  a  vigorous  person  and 
one  who  kept  our  noses  to  the  grindstone.   She  was  strongly 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Arab  side  of  problems  in  the  Middle 
East.   She  never  relinquished  those  ideas.   Her  husband,  Lefty, 


*See  also  Elinor  Raas  Heller,  A  Volunteer  Career  in  Politics^ 
Higher  Education,  and  on  Governing  Boards,  an  oral  history 
interview  conducted  1974-1980,  Regional  Oral  History  Office, 
The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1984. 
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Rothwell: 


Chall : 
Rothwell; 


Chall: 
Rothwell 
Chall: 
Rothwell; 


as  we  call  him,  didn't  have  the  same  feelings  that  she  did.   She 
died,  as  you  know,  and  he  has  remarried.   He  married  a  second 
woman  with  the  same  first  name,  Dorothy. 

Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  I  knew,  but  not  that  well. 

Howard  Cook,  who  served  for  a  time  as  director  of  the  WAC, 
moved  back  to  New  York  to  International  House.   I  became  god 
father  to  one  of  their  children.   They  divorced,  unfortunately. 

Garland  Farmer.   He's  no  longer  in  Belgium,  where  he  spent 
several  years.   He's  back  in  this  country  living  in  Palo  Alto, 
but  makes  frequent  trips  to  both  South  America  and  Asia.   Garland 
was  a  very  important  person  in  the  development  of  the  World 
Affairs  Council.   He  was  the  director  at  one  time,  and  was  the 
assistant  director  earlier.   I  guess  I  told  you  that  I  had  to 
step  in  as  emergency  director  about  ten  years  ago. 

No,  I  didn't  know  that.   What  happened? 

I  was  working  with  Georgianna  Stevens  to  keep  the  council  alive 
in  the  early  1970s.   I  was  commuting  to  Portland  at  the  same 
time,  where  I  was  teaching  at  Portland  State  University.   Then 
I  would  come  back  each  weekend  and  pick  up  the  reins  of  the 
council  here.   The  council  about  ten  years  ago  was  in  bad  shape 
financially  and  had  a  shrinking  membership.   And  I  was  appointed, 
with  another  person,  to  get  a  new  director  of  the  council.   We 
were  in  a  vacuum.   I  was  handling  it  as  an  emergency  undertaking 
until  they  could  find  someone.   I  took  one  of  the  other  members 
of  the  council  and  we  went  over  to  talk  to  Dick  Heggie  at  the 
Asia  Foundation,  where  he  was  then  working.   We  both  had  a  lot 
of  respect  for  Dick  and  I  happened  to  know  that  he  was  restless. 
We  asked  him  if  he  would  consider  this.   He  agreed  to  do  so. 
He  did  come  in  as  director.   And  he  has  just  this  year  retired. 

That's  a  good  long  term. 
Yes,  that's  a  long  term. 
Did  he  increase  the  membership? 


He  did  indeed.   As  I  told  you  I  was  a  member  of  the  board. 
There  was  an  attempt  at  one  time  to  dissolve  the  organization. 
In  '72.   The  motion  had  been  made, 
against  it.   Dick  spoke  on  the  same  side, 
vailed.   The  motion  was  rejected. 


I  got  up  and  spoke  strongly 
Fortunately  we  pre- 


Chall: 


That  was  '72.   That  was  during  the  Vietnam  War  period? 
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Rothwell:   Yes. 

Chall:     And  all  the  trials  and  tribulations  with  Richard  Nixon.   Do  you 
suppose  that  that  had  something  to  do  with  the  membership 
dropping  off? 

Rothwell:   I  think  so. 
Chall:     A  negative  period. 

Rothwell:   It  was  a  negative  period.   People  were  fed  up  with  our  preoccu 
pation  as  a  nation  with  the  Far  East.   We  had  been  through 
Korea.   And  then  came  the  Vietnam  War.   And  they  didn't  under 
stand  why  the  war  had  come  about.   They  didn't  feel  that  American 
men  should  be  sent  over  there  to  die.   And  so  there  was  a  lot  of 
negative  feeling  in  this  country,  which  I  didn't  discover  until 
I  came  back.   I  was  working  out  there,  as  you  know,  at  that  time. 
I  came  back  and  found  this  going  on.   I  had  gone  out  first  in 
'68.   When  I  went  out  there  in  '68,  I  lost  touch  with  things  at 
home. 

In  the  two-year  period  I  was  out  there,  American  opinion 
shifted  strongly  in  the  other  direction.   I  wanted  to  talk  about 
what  had  happened  in  Cambodia,  about  the  Vietnamese  invasion  of 
Cambodia.   I  went  to  Mills  to  lecture  about  it.   Do  you  know 
that  only  three  students  showed  up?   Six  faculty  out  of  courtesy 
and  only  three  students.   They  didn't  know  me.   (I  had  left  the 
college  before  their  time.)   And  they  had  no  interest  in  hearing 
about  anything  that  was  going  on  in  Asia.   But  that  doesn't 
reflect  really  sound  thinking  as  much  as  it  reflects  the  capacity 
of  this  country  to  move  in  great  emotional  swings  from  one 
direction  to  another.   It  will  go  so  far  out  here,  and  then  it 
will  begin  to  turn  and  come  back.   There  have  been  other  times 
in  my  life  when  this  has  happened  in  the  same  way. 

Chall:     What  were  some  of  the  other  factors  that  made  the  council  hit 
bottom  and  then  come  back  again? 

Rothwell:   They  were  going  to  the  dogs.   They  had  a  weak  director.   He 

resigned.   And  the  assistant  director  resigned.   The  first  day 
I  came  in  to  act  as  director  I  was  totally  alone.   I  was  com 
muting  back  and  forth  to  Portland  at  the  same  time  and  teaching 
up  there,  and  having  certain  problems  to  cope  with  up  there 
which  I  had  to  face. 

At  all  events,  the  situation  at  the  council  from  that  point 
on  began  to  get  better.   I  think  it  had  hit  bottom  at  the  time 
of  the  war.   Then  it  began  to  pick  up  and  move  forward  with 
strong  support  from  people  like  Georgianna  Stevens  and  Ellie 
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Rothwell:   Heller,  and  Bray ton  Wilbur,  and  a  few  other  people  of  this  kind 
who  were  very  loyal.   These  things  you  can't  always  provide 
reasons  for.   It  was  partially  a  change  in  the  American  attitude 
toward  foreign  affairs.   It  began  to  come  back  after  it  hit  such 
a  low  during  Cambodia.   It  came  very  slowly.   But  it  did  come 
back. 

Chall:     What  kinds  of  programs  were  there  besides  speakers? 

Rothwell:   It  had  two  kinds  of  things.   Speakers  did  come.   They  were  for 

the  most  part  in  the  afternoons.   And  we  had  a  lot  of  what  Ginny 
called  little  old  ladies  who  didn't  have  anything  else  to  do  on 
Thursday  afternoons  at  four  o'clock.   They  would  come.   Wine 
was  served. 


Then  I  remember  I  fashioned  a  program  on  some  of  the  develop 
ments  in  Asia.   I  brought  Dick  Heggie  and  several  others  to  speak. 
Dick  knew  Asia  well.   He  came  over  from  the  Asia  Foundation.   That 
was  one  way  he  got  acquainted  with  the  World  Affairs  Council. 
They  had  about  four  people  in  that  discussion.   I  ran  the  session. 
And  they  presented  four  different  views  of  what  was  happening. 
And  then  the  audience  could  ask  questions  and  participate.   The 
council  developed  its  own  study  groups.   They  began  to  build  a 
fine  library. 

It  developed  a  headquarters.   The  first  were  on  Sutter 
Street.   Upstairs  there  was  a  dance  studio  that  made  it  diffi 
cult  for  us.   It  was  the  Arthur  Murray  dance  group.   You  could 
hear  the  tap,  tap,  tap. 

II 

Rothwell:  We  did  get  started  with  the  Asilomar  conferences  at  that  time. 

Some  years  later  when  Garland  Farmer  had  come  in  as  the  director 
I  chaired  one  of  the  Asilomar  conferences.   I  had  a  lot  of  fun 
there.   This  year  Mary  Metz,  president  of  Mills,  chaired  the 
conference.   It  was  very  successful. 

Chall:     How  do  you  hold  your  lecture  meetings  now? 

Rothwell:  We  bought  a  building.   That  happened  as  I  was  returning  from 
Asia.   I  worked  with  them,  then  I  had  to  go  out  for  further 
experience  in  Asia  and  got  word  from  Georgianna  Stevens  when 
I  was  out  there  that  they  had  found  headquarters  on  Sutter 
Street.   A  beautiful  building,  a  marvelous  building,  with  easy 
access  to  the  financial  district.  We  wanted  to  bring  in  some 
of  the  people  from  the  business  community.  We  now  have  a 
businessmen's  group  which  is  independent,  but  is  served  by  the 
staff  of  the  council.   That  is,  in  a  sense,  an  offshoot  of  the 
council. 
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Rothwell:  We  used  to  provide  our  own  food.   We  had  our  own  kitchen.   And 
then  the  volunteers  would  come  in  and  cook  the  dinners  which  we 
had.   That  doesn't  happen  any  more.   We  now  pay  a  minimum  of 
six  dollars  for  a  lunch.   We  pick  up  a  little  funding  from  that. 

One  of  the  ideas  that  was  advanced  was  that  we  ought  to 
diversify  our  audience.   Instead  of  working  largely  with  those 
from  the  middle  and  upper  middle  class,  we  ought  to  do  more 
reaching  out  to  people  in  other  areas  and  levels.   That  has 
never  materialized  even  though  we  had  a  person  on  the  staff  who 
was  very  much  interested  in  it.   We  do  have  an  East  Bay  group, 
a  North  Bay  group,  and  a  Peninsula  group,  and  we  have  other 
offshoots  too.   I  worked  with  several  foundations  seeking  and 
sometimes  obtaining  grants  that  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
expand.   I  watched  the  membership  grow  to  more  than  2000  and 
climb  toward  3000.   I  watched  its  prestige  and  influence  increase. 
I  watched  the  annual  Asilomar  conference  grow  in  attendance  and 
prestige.   And  the  council  now  owns  the  building  it's  located 
in  and  draws  a  modest  income  from  other  organizations  renting 
space. 

Chall:     What  other  groups  are  using  the  building? 

Rothwell:  Well,  there's  one  group  that  is  concerned  with  libraries.   I  be 
lieve  it  is  called  the  Book  Club  of  California.  The  UNA,  the  United 
Nations  Association,  has  an  office.   The  Institute  for  Inter 
national  Affairs  has  an  office  there.   The  Bay  Area  Council  has 
an  office  there.   It's  a  building  given  over  to  that  kind  of 
activity.  We  took  the  second  floor.  The  downstairs  is  an 
artists'  store.   It  sells  items  used  by  artists,  such  as  can 
vases  and  paints.   So  that's  not  a  bad  arrangement  either. 
Now  the  building  is  being  strengthened  to  increase  its  capacity 
to  resist  earthquakes. 

It's  a  very  interesting  thing.   The  man  who  is  the  present 
director  of  the  World  Affairs  Council  was  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  State.   I  think  I  mentioned  that.   I  started 
that  secretariate  in  about  1944.   I  was  the  first  executive 
secretary. 


The  Bohemian  Club,  1961 — 


Chall:     Now,  I  want  to  talk  about  the  Bohemian  Club.   How  do  you  happen 
to  be  a  member?  We  hear  mostly  about  its  being  made  up  only 
of  major  corporate  officers  and  high-up  politicians. 
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Rothwell:   That,  of  course,  is  not  true.   The  wealthy  are  there,  but  so  are 
a  lot  of  educators,  and  other  non-wealthy  professional  people. 

Chall:     So  you're  not  all  big  industrialists  wheeling  and  dealing. 

Rothwell:  Well,  one  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the  club  is  Wally 
Sterling,  retired  president  of  Stanford.   He  presides  over 
Preachers'  Sons  Night  held  each  encampment  on  the  middle  Sunday. 
All  of  the  important  people  of  Berkeley  (UC)  are  there  too. 

Chall:     There,  is  then  a  mix  of  business  and  intellectual  interests. 

Rothwell:   I  think  so.   When  I  became  president  of  Mills,  two  of  my  board 
members  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Bohemian  Club.   They  were  Herbert  Hall,  who  is  no  longer  living, 
and  Fuller  Brawner.   Fuller  was  the  chairman  of  our  board  at 
Mills  when  I  was  invited  to  become  president.   They  put  me  up 
for  membership  in  the  Bohemian  Club.   We  have  many  camps  that 
are  very  modestly  managed.   I  am  in  one  of  those,  because  you 
pay  not  only  the  club  membership  fees,  but  you  also  pay  your 
camp  fees  each  month.  You've  never  been  there? 

Chall:     No,  I  haven't.   I  understand  it's  in  a  beautiful  setting. 

Rothwell:  Well,  it  is.   It's  in  beautiful  Redwood  grove,  and  a  large  one. 
A  huge  piece  of  land.   I  think  it's  between  two  and  three 
thousand  acres.   Most  of  the  grove  is  confined  to  three  areas. 
One  is  called  the  River  Road  and  runs  from  the  center  of  the 
grove,  where  the  administrative  offices  are,  all  the  way  out 
to  the  Russian  River  at  one  end  of  the  grove.   The  other  areas 
are  Kitchen  Hill,  where  my  camp  is  situated,  and  Snob  Hill. 
Out  on  this  road  near  the  river  is  the  band  encampment.   One 
of  my  neighbors  in  the  band  encampment  drove  me  up  there  last 
week.   The  orchestra  camp,  called  Tunerville,  and  the  songsters 
camp,  called  Aviary,  are  also  on  the  River  Road. 

Chall:     So,  there  are  musicians  among  the  members? 

Rothwell:  Yes.   There  are  the  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club  band.   Then  we 
have  an  orchestra  too.   And  there's  a  camp  dedicated  to  the 
orchestra.   Then  we  have  a  chorus  and  there's  a  camp  dedicated 
to  them.   Singers  are  drawn  from  all  over  this  area.   Then  there 
are  a  lot  of  artists.   Everything  that  is  done  there  is  the  work 
of  a  Bohemian.   The  plays  are  all  written  by  Bohemians,  directed 
by  Bohemians.   In  fact,  tomorrow  night  they  are  putting  on  a 
Grove  play  which  is  the  story  of  Emperor  Maximillian  in  Mexico 
and  his  wife,  Carlotta.   You  will  remember  that  they  tried  to 
make  him  the  emperor  of  Mexico  and  at  the  end  he  was  shot. 
That's  the  play  that's  being  done. 
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Rothwell:   It's  an  original  play.   I've  written  one  which  is  about  Robert 

Louis  Stevenson.   But  they  tell  me  that  there  are  several  things 
wrong  with  it.   I  don't  know  whether  I'm  going  to  have  the  talent 
and  the  knowledge  to  revise  it  or  not.   I've  got  to  know  more 
than  I  really  know  about  how  you  write  for  the  stage. 

Chall:     You  must  have  quite  a  few  good  programs. 

Rothwell:   Every  evening  at  the  Grove.   It's  all  out  of  doors.   Everything 
is  out  of  doors.   There's  the  campfire  circle.   The  performances 
there  every  evening  are  of  high  quality — music,  acting,  and  much 
fun. 

And  the  fellows  sit  on  log  benches  to  watch  the  performances 
or  lie  on  the  branches  that  cover  the  ground  in  the  center.   At 
noon,  there's  always  a  speech  by  someone  of  importance.   We  had 
two  while  I  was  there  last  week,  and  they  were  excellent. 

Chall:     What  do  you  do  during  the  day? 

Rothwell:  Well,  it  depends  on  your  camp.   There  are,  if  I  remember 

correctly,  approximately  120  camps  in  the  Grove.   And  they  vary 
all  the  way  from  small  camps  with  very  few  members  to  very  large 
camps.   One  of  the  most  important  camps  is  named  Woof.   I  don't 
know  what  that  means. 

Chall:     W-o-o-f? 

Rothwell:  Woof,  yes.   fhat's  really  the  Fuller  family  camp.   And  my  imme 
diate  neighbor,  my  weekend  neighbor  at  Inverness,  Farmer  Fuller, 
is  the  captain  of  that  camp.   Each  camp  has  a  captain.   There 
are  very  strict  rules  that  have  to  be  observed  in  the  Grove. 

I  would  say  that  you  would  hear  more  piano  playing,  more 
singing,  more  instruments,  and  more  happy  general  conversation, 
if  you  walked  around  through  the  Grove,  than  you  would  any 
serious  talk  about  any  particular  economic  problems.   We  have  a 
lakeside  talk  every  noon  from  twelve -thirty  until  one.   Those 
talks  are  the  serious  talks  given  by  members  and  guests  of  the 
club.   One  of  the  best  talks  at  the  Grove  last  weekend,  though 
I  didn't  meet  him  or  see  him,  was  given  by  John  Chancellor.   He 
reports  on  NBC  news  as  you  know. 

On  the  middle  Sunday  evening,  Wally  Sterling  always  sires  a 
Preachers'  Sons  Night.   It's  very  interesting.   Anyone  who  has 
had  a  preacher  in  his  background,  is  invited  to  come  up  and  sing 
and  form  the  choir.   I've  done  that  on  several  occasions.   And 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  when  Wally  wasn't  there,  I've  taken 
over  his  role  as  sire.   It  was  very  interesting.   There  is  a 
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Rothwell; 


Chall: 


Rothwell: 


Chall: 
Rothwell; 

Chall: 
Rothwell: 


religious  feeling,  a  deep  religious  feeling  about  it.   But  there 
is  also  a  lot  of  fun.  We  always  sing  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers," 
and  conclude  with  "Now  the  Day  is  Over."  And  we  have  some  superb 
solos. 


There's  a  touch  of  humor, 
mood  of  good  natured  religion. 


There  is  a  little  thought,  a 
And  Wally  does  that  very  well. 


Chall: 


The  man  who  started  Preacher's  Night  was  John  Charles  Thomas. 
And  the  people  who  worked  with  John  Charles  Thomas,  and  formed 
the  choral  group  were  called  The  King's  Men.   And  they  are  still 
one  of  the  important  elements  of  that  evening,  singly  and  as  a 
group.   Many  of  the  fellows  who  did  the  singing  when  this  show 
started  are  still  singing.   A  man  by  the  name  of  Rad  Robinson 
and  others. 

fl 

Since  the  encampment  is  only  for  two  weeks,  what  do  you  do  the 
rest  of  the  year? 

The  club  has  a  building  at  Post  and  Taylor  streets  in  San  Fran 
cisco.   There  is  always  activity  there.   The  various  groups 
are  practicing  there.   You  can  always  have  luncheon  if  you  wish. 
Some  people  even  remain  there  for  dinner,  I  think,  though 
luncheon  is  the  time  when  the  place  is  filled  with  Bohemians. 

And  every  Thursday  night  is  a  big  night.   There  is  a  per 
formance,  usually  about  forty-five  minutes  in  length,  of  music, 
or  acting,  or  a  combination  of  these  things.   The  dining  room 
will  be  absolutely  filled  and  people  will  be  standing  outside 
the  entrance  to  the  dining  room  to  hear  what  is  going  on. 

This  is  members  only? 

No,  you  can  have  visitors.   I  could  take  two  guests  with  me  with 
out  any  question  whatsoever. 

Men  or  women? 

Normally  only  men.   The  women  don't  come  to  the  regular  luncheons. 
The  only  woman  we've  had  at  luncheon  recently  was  Helen  Hayes, 
the  actress. 

She  came  as  the  guest  of  the  club  and  was  given  a  tremendous 
ovation.   All  the  people  in  her  audience  were  men. 

So  this  is  really  an  old-fashioned  men-only  club? 
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Rothwell:   Yes.   I  don't  know  how  much  more  old-fashioned  it  is  than  some 

of  the  other  clubs  in  town.   But  there  is  a  strong  movement  now, 
as  you  know,  to  want  to  make  it  available  to  both  men  and  women, 
which  would  completely  change  the  character  of  it.   You  couldn't 
have  an  encampment  such  as  we  have  and  have  women  there.   It 
wouldn't  work.   The  women  don't  seem  to  understand  that.   I've 
always  replied  to  women  who  say  something  to  me  about  it,  "Well, 
why  don't  you  get  a  piece  of  ground  right  next  to  the  Bohemian 
Grove.   Then  you  can  have  a  women's  group."  Now  there  would 
have  to  be  intervisitation  rules.   [laughter]   I  don't  think  that's 
going  to  happen. 

Chall:     I  guess  that's  one  of  those  problems  that  will  be  solved  in  time. 
Do  you  find  that  it  bothers  a  lot  of  women  you  know  that  women 
aren't  in? 

Rothwell:   No.   The  only  women  that  concern  me  are  the  women  who  are  not 

very  happy  about  their  husbands  attending,  which  Virginia  and  I 
think  is  a  very  selfish  thing  on  their  part. 

Chall:     What  bothers  them  about  it? 

Rothwell:   They  want  to  be  there  if  their  husbands  are  there.   There  is  a 
little  inconvenience  for  us  because  I  can't  drive  anymore.   I 
have  some  problems  with  my  eyes.   And  Virginia  has  to  do  the 
driving.   So  if  I  go  to  the  club  on  Thursday  night,  she  has  to 
drive  me  in.   Then  she  has  to  pick  me  up  at  quarter  after  nine, 
or  half  past  nine.   And  we  drive  home  to  Inverness.   That's  a 
chore  which  she  doesn't  mind  doing.   What  she  will  try  to  do  is 
get  some  friend  in  town  and  have  dinner  together  here  while  she 
waits  for  me.   Then,  we  fortunately  have  an  apartment  available 
to  us  about  eight  months  of  the  year.   And  we're  going  there  and 
will  spend  the  night  there  tonight.   I'll  go  up  in  the  morning 
from  there  to  the  Grove. 

Chall:     Do  you  like  to  attend  on  Thursday  nights? 

Rothwell:  Oh,  very  much,  when  I  can.   There's  good  music.   We  have, 

several  times  during  the  year,  an  opportunity  for  the  women  to 
come  with  their  husbands  to  see  the  club  and  a  performance.   We 
have  a  band  concert  and  an  orchestra  concert  and  singing.   That's 
how  the  club  originated,  really,  back  in  about  1872.   It  origi 
nated  because  there  was  a  group  of  men  who  felt  that  friends 
should  have  some  place  where  they  could  entertain  themselves. 

And  then  it  became  a  sort  of  a  rule  that  everything  that 
was  done  had  to  originate  with  a  member  of  the  club.  We  have 
composers,  actors,  artists.  Everything.  All  the  art  in  the 
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Rothwell:   Grove  is  done  by  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club.   You  hear  there, 
when  you're  in  an  encampment,  men  playing  instruments  whom,  if 
you  had  to  hear  them  in  a  concert  outside,  you  would  have  to 
pay  a  very  high  fee.   They  perform  for  nothing  up  here  for  the 
whole  membership  in  the  Grove.   Nobody's  given  special  privilege. 

So  when  I  hear  the  talk  about  how  it's  all  a  conspiracy 
among  the  wealthy  and  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  I  just  laugh. 
I  know  that —  The  motto  of  the  club  is  "weaving  spiders  come 
not  here."  Sometimes  that  motto  is  transgressed.   And  when  it's 
transgressed,  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  club  don't  like  it. 

Chall:     There  aren't  great  policy  decisions  made  during  the  encampment? 

Rothwell:   I  imagine  that  some  things  are.   But  most  men  like  to  leave 

behind  the  policy  decisions  when  they  come.   If  a  fellow  like 
Henry  Kissinger  comes  up,  and  he  is  there  at  this  encampment — 
I  know  where  he  is,  I  know  his  camp,  and  I  know  his  campmates. 
He's  in  one  of  the  most  exclusive  camps  in  the  Grove.   There 
probably  is  some  pumping  of  Kissinger  about  this  or  that  or  the 
other  thing.   That  goes  on  in  my  own  camp;  fellows  drift  in. 
You  never  know  who's  going  to  drift  into  camp  and  want  to  start 
a  conversation. 

Chall:     You  certainly  will  talk  about  that  which  you  know  best  anyway. 
Rothwell:   Surely. 

Chall:     Who  makes  up  your  camp?  How  do  you  choose?  How  are  the  members 
determined? 

Rothwell:  My  camp —  I  felt  that,  when  I  went  in  there,  I  was  up  to  my 

neck  in  lawyers.   Basically  law  has  played  a  very  important  part. 
But  we're  getting  away  from  that  a  bit.   Our  present  camp  captain 
is  a  man  who  has  a  business  of  his  own.   One  of  my  campmates  is 
Proctor  Jones.   The  dean  of  Hastings  Law  School  is  a  campmate. 
And  the  man  who  used  to  be  dean  of  the  Stanford  Law  School  is  a 
campmate.   Let's  see,  the  man  who  got  me  there  taught  in  the 
Stanford  Law  School.   Those  of  us  who  are  not  lawyers  continu 
ously  kid  our  camp  members,  who  are,  about  it. 

We  have  one  man  from  Las  Vegas  who  owns  a  big  hotel  with 
its  gambling  facility.   He's  a  very  nice  fellow,  a  very  nice 
fellow.   And  he's  now  in  the  process  of  buying  or  setting  up  a 
bank.   So  he's  done  very  well  with  his  hotel.   He's  a  family 
man,  who  has  brought  his  family  over  to  camp  events.   We  occa 
sionally  have  a  camp  picnic  with  our  wives.   There's  a  ladies' 
night  at  the  building  here,  at  the  clubhouse  here  in  San 
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Francisco.   And  women  are  invited.   Virginia  has  been  there. 
She's  been  all  through  the  building  and  knows  it.   She's  very 
delighted  to  have  me  a  member  of  the  club.   Doesn't  mind 
staying  alone. 


Were  you  placed  in  the  camp  where  you  are  now? 
be  your  camp? 


Will  that  always 


Rothwell:   No.   You  are  recruited.   When  you  come  in,  if  you  don't  want  to 
make  a  hasty  choice,  there's  a  camp  to  which  you  can  go  which 
is  called  Bromley.   Many  men  go  there.   Many  men  just  sort  of 
float  around  for  a  while.   They  may  stay  at  Bromley.   But  they're 
being —  It's  like  rushing  for  sororities  and  fraternities.   The 
various  camps  are  looking  out  for  people  who  will  be  agreeable 
among  the  other  members  of  the  camp  and  who  will  add  something 
to  the  camp. 

In  our  camp,  and  I'm  one  who  is  strongly  in  favor  of  this, 
we  are  rich  in  musical  capacity.   In  fact,  I  gave  the  camp  the 
first  piano  it  had. 

That  was  a  story  because  I  went  to  the  music  department 
at  Mills.   Our  daughter's  piano  was  being  used  there.   We  had 
turned  it  over  to  them  to  use  as  a  practice  piano.   And  I  said, 
"Would  you  mind  if  I  borrowed  this  piano  back  during  the  summer 
encampments  of  the  Bohemian  Club  so  that  we  can  have  a  piano 
on  our  deck?"  We  all  have  outside  decks.   I  got  up  there  and 
discovered  what  had  happened.   They  didn't  send  my  daughter's 
piano.   (She  now  has  her  own  piano  at  home.)   They  sent  up  an 
old  player  piano. 

Player  pianos  are  great  because  they  have  very  long  strings. 
They're  almost  like  a  grand.   This  one  has  particularly  good 
tone  and  good  mechanics .   We  have  a  man  who  handles  all  the 
pianos  and  tunes  them  in  the  Grove.   But  my  campmates  didn't 
want  just  a  plain  old  upright.   So  we  now  have  a  baby  grand 
piano,  which  I  don't  think  has  as  good  tone  as  the  other  one. 
They  came  and  asked  me  if  I  would  mind  if  they  sold  the  other 
one.   And  I  said  no,  I  would  not  mind. 

At  all  events,  you  can  see,  we  have  a  lot  of  seriousness. 
Our  discussion  last  week  was  in  the  field  of  astronomy.   Some 
young  scientists  spoke  to  us  who  were  working  on  a  very  new 
theory  that  is  now  being  explored.   I  think  it  is  very  inter 
esting  and  very  significant.   It  is  that  the  suns  move  in  the 
universe  as  do  the  planets,  and  that  our  sun  has  moved  and  that 
every  twenty-six  million  years,  our  sun  and  another  sun  come 
very  close  together.   When  that  happens,  there  are  terrific 
storms  on  both  suns  because  of  the  gravity  in  each  one.   And 
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Rothwell; 


Chall: 


Rothwell; 


Chall: 


Rothwell: 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 
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Rothwell: 
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the  planetary  systems  must  suffer  tremendous  damage.   We  were 
all  eager  to  know  where  we  stood  in  that  cycle.   You  don't  have 
to  worry  because  it's  going  to  be  thirteen  million  years  before 
it  happens.   We're  just  halfway  through  the  cycle  now. 

I  guess  there  are  ways  of  discovering  things  that  go  back  thir 
teen  million  years.  That  really  takes  you  way  out  of  yourself, 
doesn't  it? 

Yes,  and  isn't  it  great?   If  you  have  any  intellectual  curiosity, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  things  to  do.   We  have  an  art  gallery 
filled  with  the  works  of  art  of  the  members  of  the  club.   No 
other  art  in  there  except  this.   There  isn't  a  club  like  it  in 
the  United  States. 

I  guess  that's  where  it  derives  its  name,  Bohemian,  perhaps 
from  the  gathering  together  of  artists  from  the  period  when  it 
began  and  that  was  a  term  that  signified  artists. 

Well,  that's  right.   And  the  word  Bohemian  at  that  time  meant 
a  fellow  was  a  little  outside  any  hum-drum  activities.   Most  of 
the  original  members  were  writers,  but  there  were  other  profes 
sionals,  too.   Actually  the  club  originators  were  largely  news 
paper  men. 

Not  part  of  the  mainstream. 

Some  were  part  of  the  mainstream,  but  interested  in  arts.   That, 
of  course,  has  changed  with  the  membership  growth  in  recent 
years.   Now  there's  a  long,  long  waiting  list.   There  has  been 
a  tendency  for  it  to  become  a  more  conservative  organization. 
All  of  my  campmates  except  one  are  good  Republicans.   I  happen 
to  be  a  Democrat  as  does  my  friend,  Proctor  Jones.   They  tend 
to  be  relatively  conservative  people.   I've  watched  some  of  them 
grow  into  this,  which  I  haven't  fully  understood. 

Watched  them  grow  into  being  conservative? 


Being  conservative, 
servative. 


Or  maybe  I  should  say  becoming  more  con- 


That  's  the  age  factor  perhaps. 

It's  probably  the  age  factor.   Although 
to  move  in  the  other  direction. 


I  must  confess,  I  tend 


Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  add?  This  is  very  interesting 
on  the  Bohemian  Club  because  I  don't  know  that  I've  seen  much 
else  in  an  oral  history. 
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Research  and  Publication 
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Rothwell; 
Chall : 
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Rothwell; 


Now  we  will  talk  about  your  publications,  at  least  the  ones  that 
may  be  important. 

I  don't  have  many  publications. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  three  or  four  from  Who's  Who,  1960-1969. 
You  said  last  week  that  you  would  like  to  tell  me  a  little  bit 
about  each  one,  particularly  the  one  that  you  wrote  with  [Harold] 
Lasswell  and  [Daniel]  Lerner.   Those  were  important  people  in 
the  social  sciences  a  generation  ago. 

Al  [Alfred]  Lomax,  with  whom  I  did  a  book,  died  about  a  year  ago. 
And  it  was  the  only  thing  of  its  kind,  that  economic  geography 
of  the  Oregon  region.   [An  Economic  Geography  of  the  Oregon 
Region] 

How  did  you  happen  to  write  that  one? 

I  did  that  at  his  invitation.   I  worked  with  him.   And  we  co- 
authored  this  book.   I've  always  had  a  very  substantial  interest 
in  geography.   I  found  that  Al  had.   He  was  a  friend  of 
Virginia's.   She  had  lived  with  his  family  when  she  attended 
the  University  of  Oregon.   That's  how  I  was  brought  in  touch 
with  him.   So  we  decided  to  do  this.   Nothing  comparable  to  it 
had  been  done  before  and  there  has  been  none  since. 

The  Comparative  Study  of  Elites  was  an  extensive  project 
which  we  started  at  the  Hoover  Institution  in  about  1950  with 
money  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation.   It  was  one  of  the  yields 
of  a  lot  of  research  which  was  leading  in  that  direction.   It 
was  part  of  the  birth  of  what  has  been  called  policy  science 
and  also  behavioral  science.   And  I  think  behavioral  science 
is  probably  antecedent  to  policy  science.   Harold  Lasswell  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  that.   He  was  a  University  of  Chicago 
man.   And  Dan  Lerner  was  the  man  who  got  him  to  the  Hoover.   Dan 
became  the  strongest  figure  along  with  a  man  whom  he  brought  out 
by  the  name  of  Ithiel  de  Sola  Pool,  who  was  the  son  of  Rabbi 
David  de  Sola  Pool.   Ithiel  died  the  other  day.   That  was  a  big 
loss  because  Ithiel  had  a  tremendous  mind. 


Did  you  work  on  this  while  you  were  with  Hoover? 
together? 


Did  you  work 


Yes,  they  did  come  to  the  Hoover.   They  were  employed  with  funds 
from  the  Carnegie.   Harold  Fisher  was  more  interested  in  doing 
this  kind  of  thing  than  I  was.   I  learned  a  lot  from  it.   And 
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I  learned  techniques  that  I  hadn't  known, 
pleased  with  the  outcome,  although  some  of 
now  showing  up  in  social  science  research 
period  with  people  who  were  in  touch  with 
conducting.   Some  of  those  people  are  now 
creditable  individual  research  using  some 
we  were  using.   These  techniques,  as  I  say 
many  of  them,  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  nature  for  the  most  part. 


I  was  not  altogether 
the  things  that  are 
originated  during  that 
the  program  we  were 
doing  extremely 
of  the  techniques  which 
,  were  really  born, 
,  and  were  sociological 


The  Study  of  Elites  was  really  a  rating  of  elites  and  a 
determination  of  what  created  elites.   We  found  at  that  time, 
for  example,  that  medical  doctors  no  longer  head  the  list  of 
elites.   They've  always  been  high  on  the  list  of  elites,  because 
that's  what  the  public  wants  them  to  be — but  the  physicists  had 
outrun  them  at  the  time  we  canvassed  because  of  the  development 
of  nuclear  power  and  other  things  that  the  physicists  were  doing. 
Also  because  we  were  beginning  here  to  get  into  the  period  of 
the  astronauts,  and  the  whole  space  age  was  coming.   And  that 
was  the  work  of  the  physicists  too. 

Did  they  bring  their  research  material  to  you,  out  there  to 
Stanford? 


Rothwell:   They  worked  at  Stanford.   They  were  on  our  staff.   They  were  paid 
by  us.   They  had  their  offices  there.   We  had  frequent  discus 
sions  together.   Anything  that  appeared,  I  would  have  to  see  it. 

Chall:     Your  role  in  this  was — 

Rothwell:   My  role  in  it  was  essentially  that  of  director,  although  I  knew 

very  little  about  this.   Harold  Fisher  didn't  know  any  more  about 
it  than  I  did.   But  it  was  Dan  Lerner  more  than  anyone  who  took 
the  initiative  to  get  some  of  these  things  started. 

Chall:     It  was  a  statistical  study  primarily,  wasn't  it? 

Rothwell:   I  would  say  not  narrowly  statistical  though  because  we  did  the 
study  of  elites.   I  suppose  that  basically  our  research  was 
statistical  in  character  because  we  were  trying  to  find  out  who 
they  were  and  what  characteristics  they  had,  how  these  originated, 
which  way  this  pointed,  was  it  a  general  tendency  in  the  American 
social  and  political  scene  and  so  on. 


Now,  War  as  a  Social  Institution. 
article 


I  contributed  only  one 


in  a  book  which  was  entitled  War  as  a  Social  Institution, 
done  in  1941.   I  went  back  that  year  to  deliver  my  paper  which 
was  on  war  and  economy.   That  wasn't  the  precise  title,  but  that 
was  the  subject  matter.   I  went  back  to  New  York  to  deliver  my 
paper  at  a  meeting  of  the  people  who  were  working  on  this. 
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Chall:  So  you're  a  chapter  in  that? 

Rothwell:  I'm  just  a  chapter,  that's  right. 

Chall:  When  was  that  written? 

Rothwell:  In  '41. 

Chall:  You  were  at  Reed. 

Rothwell:  I  was  on  the  faculty  at  Reed,  yes. 

Chall:  How  did  they  happen  to  pick  you  for  writing  the  chapter? 

Rothwell:   I  don't  know.   I  really  don't  know  because  this  was  basically 

the  American  Historical  Society  that  did  it.   They  did  this  whole 
thing,  War  as  a  Social  Institution.   And  it  was  in  '41,  you  see, 
when  the  war  had  been  going  on  for  two  years,  although  we  weren't 
in  it  yet. 

That  was  very  interesting.   Our  daughter  Anne  was  less  than 
a  year  old  at  that  time  when  I  had  to  go  East  to  give  this  paper. 
It  was  published  in  '41,  but  I  gave  this  just  after  Christmas, 
in  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  in  New  York.   I  had  to  get 
back  there  somehow.   I  had  to  pay  my  own  way.   So  at  that  time 
we  had  inexpensive  travel  on  the  railways.   They  were  called 
tourist  cars,  if  I  remember  correctly.   You  could  have  tourist 
meals. 

Chall:     You  sat  up? 

Rothwell:  No,  I  had  an  upper  berth.   That  was  a  very  memorable  trip  which 
I'll  just  take  one  minute  to  talk  about-   Because  it  was  near 
Christinas,  we  were  all  going  to  miss  Christmas.   So  we  had  our 
own  Christmas  celebration  on  the  train. 

There  were  a  couple  of  sailors  that  came  on  at  Martinez. 
One  of  them  was  Pete  and  the  other  was  Gus.   Pete  was  a  little 
fellow  from  Florida.   And  Gus  was  a  great  big  sailor.   They  were 
both  in  uniform.   Pete  got  up  in  the  club  car  one  morning  and 
recited  "A  Face  on  the  Barroom  Floor."  Gus  stood  back  there 
with  tears  streaming  down  his  face.   He  said,  "Ain't  he  a  great 
poet?"  It  was  marvelous.   [laughter] 

Then  we  put  a  Christmas  party  together.   And  there  was  one 
woman  aboard  who  was  taking  her  husband's  body  back  for  burial. 
They  got  her  to  the  party.   They  came  to  me  and  said,  "You 
intellectuals  who  are  on  this  train,  you  have  to  take  part  in 
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Rothwell:   this.   We  want  your  help."  There  were  two  or  three  of  us  going 

on  to  meetings  of  one  kind  or  another.   So  we  joined  them.   It 
was  a  great  party. 

Chall:     A  memorable  Christmas,  if  you  had  to  do  it  that  way. 


Virginia  Rothwell 's  Role  in  Her  Husband's  Career## 


Chall:     You  told  me  that  your  wife  had  made  some  contribution  to  your 
career. 

Rothwell:  Oh,  she  certainly  had. 

Chall:     And  you  wanted  to  discuss  that.   I  realize  that  you  were  traveling 
a  lot  and  a  trip  like  this  over  Christmas  when  you  left  your  wife 
and  a  baby  must  mean  something  to  the  family  left  behind.   So, 
how  do  you  characterize  all  the  help  she's  given  you? 

Rothwell:  Well,  in  the  first  place,  she's  been  extremely  understanding  and 
very  supportive  of  whatever  I've  done.   And  there's  never  been 
a  question  of  her  being  left  out.   She  never  has  raised  that  kind 
of  question.   And  of  course,  she  was  busy  raising  our  daughter 
through  some  of  the  years  that  I  was  traveling  like  this.   Then 
suddenly,  when  we  went  to  Mills,  she  found  herself  thrust  into 
a  wholly  new  thing.   But  let  me  come  to  this. 

When  we  were  at  Stanford,  she  had  her  own  career.   She  fist 
worked  in  the  registrar's  office.  Then  she  worked  for  Castilleja 
School  for  a  while.   I  guess  that  came  first.   And  then  in  the 
registrar's  office.   One  of  the  people  who  worked  with  her  there 
was  the  girl  who  ultimately  married  Dave  Packard  of  Hewlett- 
Packard.   They  are  still  very  close  friends.   Then  she  became 
assistant  placement  officer  at  Stanford.   She  had  to  work  because 
we  didn't  have  money  enough  to  live  on  if  both  of  us  didn't  work. 
Then,  of  course,  Anne  was  born  when  I  left  Stanford  and  went  up 
to  Reed  to  teach.   Anne  was  born  in  1940. 

The  main  thing,  I  think,  Virginia  was  concerned  about  was 
my  absences  during  the  war  when  I  had  to  be  away  in  time  to  get 
my  work  done.   I  was  in  England  part  of  the  time.   And  I  was  up 
in  New  York  while  she  was  in  Washington.   Those  were  difficult 
periods  for  her  because  I  was  away  so  much  of  the  time.   And  I 
wasn't  there  to  assist  her  with  Anne,  our  only  child.   So  I 
think,  in  that  respect,  she  bore  a  lot  more  than  I  ever  knew 
because  I  was  active  and  she  sitting  at  home. 
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Rothwell:   Then  when  we  were  at  Stanford  after  I  returned  in  '47,  she  did 
have  work.   That's  when  she  went  to  work  in  the  registrar's 
office.   By  the  time  we  were  moving  over  to  Mills  she  was  in 
charge  of  all  graduate  scholarships  and  fellowships  at  Stanford, 
which  kept  her  very  busy. 

Chall:     And  it's  a  high  level  type  of  job. 

Rothwell:   A  high  level  job  because  she  had  to  be  very  discriminating. 

In  fact,  she  did  a  lot  of  policy  setting  with  the  graduate  dean 
when  she  was  working  with  him.   She  told  one  dean  that  she  was 
his  superior  because  she  was  there  and  had  recommended  him. 
[laughs] 

When  she  got  to  Mills  she  had  to  take  on  a  range  of 
responsibilities.   She  told  me  after  we  arrived:   "My  first 
days  at  Mills  I  was  so  frightened  at  the  responsibilities  of 
the  job  that  I  used  to  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with 
my  mouth  completely  dry."  But  she  got  over  this.   She's  now  a 
very  gracious  hostess  with  any  kind  of  group  without  any  fan 
fare,  and  in  a  very  modest  way.   But  not  a  secondary  way. 

Chall:     She  just  contributed  by  doing  whatever  was  necessary  for  her  to 
do  to  help  you  carry  on  your  own  work? 

Rothwell:   That's  right.   And  she  had  always  been  helpful  to  me.   The  one 
thing  that —  She  had  not  been  reared  as  I  had  through  my 
schooling,  as  a  person  having  to  engage  in  intellectual  activi 
ties.   When  I  met  her  she  was  a  sorority  sister  of  my  sister. 
And  she  was  majoring  in  French.   She  had  an  independent  mind 
and  acts  that  way.   But  she  hadn't  had  the  discipline  in 
thinking.   It's  been  very  interesting  to  me  to  watch  her  pick 
up  the  disciplines  through  the  years.   Some  things  she  does 
better  than  I.   Many  things  she  does  better  than  I  do  now. 


Continuing  Intellectual  Stimulation 


Chall:     Tell  me  about  your  small  group  discussion  meetings,  the  ones 
that  I  had  heard  about. 


Rothwell:  We  have  what  we  call  a  Small  Group.   That  was  started  by  Charlie 
Howard.   Have  you  heard  of  Charlie? 

Chall:     I  have  his  name  here  on  my  list  of  the  people  in  one  of  your 
small  groups. 
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Rothwell:   He  founded  Howard  Terminals  at  the  port  of  Oakland.   One  of  his 
sons  just  died.   Charlie  himself  died  not  very  long  ago,  about 
four  or  five  years  ago.   We  became  very  close  to  him  and  he  to 
us.   And  he  organized  what  we  called  Small  Group.   We've  lost 
many  of  our  original  members.   Bob  Sproul's  brother  was  a  member 
very  briefly,  and  then  he  died. 

Chall:     That's  Allan  Sproul. 

Rothwell:   Allan  Sproul,  yes.   Let's  see,  who  else? 

Chall:     There  are  the  Nashes  here  [on  the  list],  Norris  and  Myrtle  Nash. 

Rothwell:  Yes,  the  Nashes  were  part.   And  Norrie  was  also  a  prime  mover. 

We  became  acquainted  in  Oakland.   Actually  they  lived  in  Berkeley, 
in  that  area  up —  The  street  that  goes  up  by  the  hotel.   Near 
the  Claremont  Hotel.   Ashby. 

Chall:     Is  he  a  banker?  Norris  Nash. 

Rothwell:  Norris  Nash  was  not  a  banker.   He  worked  with  Kaiser.   He  was  a 
sort  of  public  relations  man  for  Kaiser.   Norrie  died  some  years 
ago.   Myrtle  is  still  in  the  Small  Group.   We  had  a  meeting  the 
other  day  at  her  home.   We've  moved  to  bring  in  one  of  Charlie 
Howard's  sons  and  his  wife,  Ruth  and  Harmon  Howard.   The  Small 
Group  is  unique.   Ella  Hagar,  by  the  way,  is  a  member. 

Chall:     Ella  Hagar,  yes.   And  Ida  Sproul? 

Rothwell:   Ida  Sproul  was  a  member,  a  delightful  one.   I  tried  to  enlist 
Jim  [Hart]  here  as  a  member.   And  Jim  told  me  he  just  couldn't 
do  it  because  we  always  meet  at  noon.   And  he  said  he  has  too 
many  noon  engagements.  We  never  have  an  agenda.  We  never  have 
a  formal  meeting.   The  only  thing  we  ever  decide  is  where  the 
next  meeting  is  going  to  be. 

Chall:     How  often  do  you  get  together? 

Rothwell:  At  no  specified  time.   When  the  spirit  moves  us.   We've  had  a 
lot  of  fun  over  the  years.   [chuckles] 

Chall:     What  do  you  do  with  the  Small  Group? 

Rothwell:  We  just  talk.   [laughs]   Anything  that  comes  into  our  minds. 
We  don't  have  any  chairman.   We  don't  have  any  secretary.   We 
don't  have  any  treasurer.   We  don't  have  anything.   And  we  just 
move  around  from  one  person's  house  to  another.   And  we  just 
have  fun.   The  last  meeting  was  where?  At  Ella's  house?  No. 
It  was  out  at  the  Howards  in  Walnut  Creek. 
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Chall :     This  is  a  group  that  you  started  about  when? 

Rothwell:  Well,  we  didn't  start  it.   Charlie  Howard  started  it.   Charlie 
wanted  to  do  this.   He  loved  to  come  up  to  the  country  at 
Inverness  where  we  were.   He  would  say,  "May  I  come  up?"  And 
they  would  come  up.   And  they  would  usually  bring  some  food  of 
some  kind.   But  knowing  they  were  coming  up,  Ginny  would  get 
ready  for  them.   And  we  would  just  sit  around  and  we  would  chat. 
Never  had  a  formal  agenda.   At  the  last  meeting  we  had  we  talked 
a  little  bit  about  the  convention  which  was  going  on  in  San 
Francisco.   There  was  much  more  flexibility  there  than  I  would 
have  found  on  the  deck  of  my  camp.   [laughs] 

Chall:     So  this  has  just  continued  for  many  years  then? 

Rothwell:   It's  just  gone  on  and  on  and  on.   We  brought  in,  as  I  say,  Allan 
Sproul.   But  then  soon  after  he  came  in,  Allan  died. 

Chall:     But  you  haven't  really  changed  much  of  the  original  concept. 
And  it's  the  same  people  or  members  of  their  families. 

Rothwell:   They  are  people  whom  we  have  all  known  through  the  years.   Largely 
these  are  our  East  Bay  friends.   Ida,  whom  Ginny  loved.   I  guess 
everybody  loved  Ida.  She  was  a  marvelous  person. 

Chall:     How  did  the  Sprouls  happen  to — ?   It's  such  an  interesting  group 
of  people.   There  are  industrialists  here.   The  Howards  and 
the  Nashes.   And  then  there  are  the  Sprouls  who  are  part  of  the 
intellectual-college  community.   And  Ella  Hager,  she's  also 
part  of  the  University  of  California  structure.   And  so  are  her 
children.   How  does  it  all  mesh? 

Rothwell:   It  just  somehow  meshed.   We  were  friends  to  begin  with.   One  of 
the  things  that  Mills  did  for  me,  which  I  haven't  mentioned, 
was  to  greatly  broaden  the  range  of  our  friendships,  both  in  the 
Berkeley,  the  East  Bay  area,  not  so  much  in  Oakland  as  in 
Berkeley.   But  some  in  Oakland.   Then  in  San  Francisco.   So 
that  instead  of  being  localized  as  we  were  in  Palo  Alto  and  as 
so  many  other  people  are,  we  suddenly  became  part  of  the  San 
Francisco  scene.   And  part  of  the  San  Francisco  scene  was  being 
part  of  the  University  of  California  scene.   They  gave  me  an 
honorary  degree  at  Berkeley,  you  know.   I  have  an  honorary 
doctorate  from  Berkeley. 

Chall:     You  have  others  from  Golden  Gate  and  Reed.   You  seem  to  be 

somebody  who  makes  friends  and  retains  them,  an  outgoing  kind 
of  person,  you  and  your  wife  both. 

Rothwell:   Well,  we  do  have  a  lot  of  friends. 
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Chall: 
Rothwell: 


Chall: 
Rothwell: 

Chall: 
Rothwell : 


Chall: 


Rothwell: 


Chall: 


You're  not  introverts. 

[laughs]   No,  I  don't  think  so.   Maybe  I  am  a  little  more  than 
Virginia  is.   No,  we  love  people.   And  we  love  to  be  with  them. 
Our  problem  is  to  try  to  keep  up  now  with  all  of  the  groups, 
particularly  as  our  ages  are  changing  and  their  ages  are  changing 
and  it's  a  little  harder.   One  of  our  dearest  friends  we've  tried 
to  see  in  the  hospital  in  San  Francisco.   He  had  a  bad  stroke  the 
other  day.   That's  happening  increasingly  to  our  friends.   But  we 
certainly  did  broaden  the  range  of  our  friendships  when  we  moved 
up  from  Stanford.   And  that  was  good. 

Do  you  correspond  with  friends  who  are  away  from  here? 

Yes,  we  do.   Ginny  does  it  more  regularly  than  I  do  because  I've 
been  trying  to  get  some  other  work  done  which  requires  the  use 
of  my  writing  time. 

What  are  you  doing? 

In  the  first  place,  I've  got  a  manuscript  which  I  did  on  Asia. 
It's  a  book.   I  haven't  found  anyone  to  take  the  book  yet.   It 
has  to  be  kept  up  to  date.   I  haven't  been  able  to  keep  it  up 
to  date  because  of  some  other  writing.   Then  I  got  intrigued  in 
trying  to  do  this  play  which  has  not  been  accepted.   I've  carried 
on  a  reasonably  large  correspondence  at  the  same  time.   That  has 
taken  a  lot  of  writing  time. 

We  sort  of  divide  our  day  now.   All  desk  work  and  brain  work 
is  in  the  morning.   Then  in  the  afternoon  we  try  to  get  out  and 
do  physical  work.   We  have  two  and  a  half  acres.   And  it's  all 


we  can  conceivably  take  care  of. 
Ginny  is  so  interested,  as  am  I. 


There's  so  much  work  to  do. 
She's  teaching  me  so  much 


about  animals  and  birds.  We  have  so  many  wild  animals  on  our 
place  and  so  many  birds,  which  she  knows.   She  sees  them.   Her 
eyes  see  the  things  that  my  eyes  don't  see.   And  then  she  calls 
them  to  my  attention. 


She's  used  to  looking  at  them, 
around . 


One  becomes  aware  of  what's 


Being  aware, 
me . 


That's  right.   Much  of  what  I  know,  she  has  taught 


Well,  we're  summing  up  here.   I  just  wanted  to  see  if  I  could 
get  some  more  of  your  personality  and  that  of  your  wife  in  here. 
If  there's  anything  else  you  want  to  say  on  tape,  this  is  the 
time  you  can  do  it.  Otherwise,  you  can  write  it  in  when  you 
do  your  editing. 
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Rothwell:   I  think  I'd  rather  wait  and  write  it  in  than  to  do  any  kind  of 
summing  up  at  this  point  because  after  I  read  it —  When  we 
come  to  the  end,  I'll  do  a  little  summing  up  on  it. 

Chall:     Thanks  for  all  your  time.  I've  really  enjoyed  working  with  you. 

[This  summary  was  added  by  Dr.  Rothwell  when  he  finished  reviewing 
his  transcript.] 

Rothwell:   My  life  of  more  than  eighty  years  has  spanned  a  remarkable  period 
in  our  history.   I  was  born  in  the  autumn  of  1902.   Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  president,  having  been  elevated  to  that  post  from 
the  vice-presidency  when  William  McKinley  was  assassinated  the 
previous  year.   It  was  in  the  following  year  that  the  Wright 
brothers  made  their  historic  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk.   Only  9000 
motor  cars  were  produced  worldwide  in  my  birthyear.   The  popula 
tion  of  the  United  States  was  just  approaching  80  million  as 
compared  with  more  than  210  million  today.   Alaska  and  Hawaii 
were  still  territories.  I  have  lived  through  two  world  wars  and 
the  Great  Depression.   I  married  Virginia  Sterling  at  the  depth 
of  the  depression  in  1932.  We  have  lived  a  happy  and  fascinating 
life,  as  this  oral  history  will  attest.   And  our  two  granddaughters 
will  live  well  into  the  twenty- first  century,  God  willing.   I  wish 
for  them  as  much  of  the  fun  of  discovery  as  Virginia  and  I  have 
experienced. 

When  my  very  good  friend,  Bob  (Robert  M.)  Wells  proposed  that 
I  do  an  oral  history,  I  was  reluctant  to  do  so .   I  told  Bob  that  I 
was  certain  I  could  write  my  autobiography  without  assistance  and 
planned  to  do  so.   Now  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  having  pressed  me. 
The  planning  and  writing  of  an  autobiography  would  have  been  a  long 
and  arduous  task.   It  might  also  have  proved  to  be  a  task  too  easily 
postponed.   Meanwhile  the  oral  history  has  been  completed  and  I  am 
happy  with  it.   I  am  especially  thankful  to  Bob,  not  only  for  his 
getting  me  to  do  the  oral  history,  but  also  for  his  having  found 
the  funds  to  make  it  possible.   And  I  am  likewise  grateful  to  all 
those  who  contributed,  although  I  do  not  know  who  they  are. 

I  wish  also  to  record  my  deep  appreciation  of  Malca  Chall,  my 
interviewer,  for  her  patience  and  forbearance  as  we  worked  through 
months  getting  my  history  on  tape.   She  has  been  a  fine  person  with 
whom  to  cooperate.   Her  thorough  preparation  for  our  interviews 
continued  to  please  and  amaze  me.   I  sometimes  thought  that  she 
knew  my  past  better  than  I  did. 

My  wife,  Virginia,  deserves  much  credit.   She  has  been  my  alter- 
memory.   I  could  not  have  done  this  oral  history  without  her  because 
she  has  been  so  much  a  part  of  my  life  ever  since  we  were  married 
in  1932.   She  has  also  been  a  sound  editor  and  critic  as  we  have 
read  together  the  transcriptions  of  chapter  after  chapter  of  this 
manuscript. 
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Rothwell: 


.  likewise  wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Ella  Hagar 
for  her  willingness  to  write  an  introduction  to  this  oral  history. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  record  of  my  life  may  prove  of  some 
value  to  my  family  and  close  friends.   Because  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  associated  with  some  events  of  acknowledged  importance,  I 
likewise  hope  that  my  recollections  may  be  of  some  value  to  those 
who  are  studying  those  events. 

Let  me  conclude  by  expressing  my  appreciation  of  those  who 
originated  the  oral  history  program  at  The  Bancroft  Library  of  the 
University  of  California.   That  was  a  far-sighted  move. 


Transcriber:   Ernie  Galvan 
Final  Typist:   Catherine  Winter 
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